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TAYLOR’S HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WARS IN IRELAND.* 


A coop History of Ireland is still a de- 
sideratum in our literature, and one 
which, unfortunately, the present state 
of that country renders it very unlikely 
that we shall soon see supplied, for the 
same passions, the same strifes, and the 
same supposed interests, which have 
hitherto perverted the judgment, and 
interfered with the impartiality of her 
anualists, are still in as full play as they 
ever were during any period of Irish 
history, and to the full as likely to lend 
a false colouring to facts, which, seen 
in different lights, are considered to be 
more or less favourable to the views of 
existing parties. The Protestants, an- 
xious to maintain inviolate the settle- 
ment of the Union, and theirown ascend- 
ancy, conceive it to be to their interest 
to represent the Irish natives in the 
worst possible light, and to justify the 
severity of the penal code and the other 
harsh measures to which they had re- 
course, by the necessity of self-preserva- 
tion, to which they were reduced by 
the lawless and faithless character of 
their opponents; while those who 
would separate the bond by which the 
two nations are united, endeavour to 
excite in the breasts of the [rish a vin- 
dictive and distrustful spirit against the 
English, by recurring to the former his- 
tory of their feuds, and giving to the 
measures of the latter a character of 
ferocity, injustice, and oppression, far 
beyond what is warranted by the truth. 

Nothing, however, can be more erro- 
neous than this course of proceeding, 
and particularly ill-judged is it on the 
part of the advocates of the Union, who 
reckon amongst their most able and 


zealous supporters, a great majority of 
those, who in former times gave weight 
and power to the party by which the 
English government and the English 
Protestants were harassed and opposed. 
Those who now seek for a dissolution 
of the Union are not the descendants 
of the men who so long opposed the 
establishment of the English power in 
Ireland ; nor do they who now cling to 
that Union, and seek to rid their coun- 
try of the nuisance of papal influence, 
derive their origin exclusively from 
those who were in other days the ene- 
mies of the one, and the advocates of 
the other. Not only are the posterity 
of the Anglo-Irish, who were consi- 
dered more Irish than the natives them- 
selves, ranged on the side of England, 
but a large portion also of the old 
Irish blood, and amongst them the 
heirs of the celebrated Owen O'Neil, 
who was the general of the papal le- 
gate, and the commander of the army, 
to which the atrocities of 1641 were 
attributed. 

If many crimes were committed, and 
much misery occasioned by the English 
government of former times, the prin- 
cipal sufferers were amongst the ances- 
tors of those who now cherish a union 
with England. The Catholic lords of 
the Pale, the great victims of Cromwell’s 
time ; the old Irish families who lost 
their estates in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and the Stewarts, and mary who were 
stripped of their inheritances at the 
accession of William the Third, are 
now, generally speaking, of the Pro- 
testant faith, and attached to the Union; 
while the anti-Unionists would be 
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puzzled to establish the right of any 
considerable portion of their body to 
either rank or property in those times, 
over the exaggerated misfortunes of 
which they are so prone to lament. 
The papal ‘dominion might be re-esta- 
blished, the foundations of property 
might be again shaken, rank and sta- 
tion and respectability might be driven 
from the land, and the present tendency 
of the populace to anarchy and blood- 
shed carried to its utmost possible ex- 
tent ; but, whatever portion of the spoil 
the enemies of the Union might seize in 
the scramble, they would find but little 
to which they could lay claim on the 
plea of ancient right. It is necessary 
that this should be clearly understood, 
and that we should properly distinguish 
the different nature of the strife then 
and now carried on in Ireland—that the 
former was a contest between one na- 
tion and another, a contest in defence 
of property and power against foreign 
aggression and lawless spoliation ; and 
that the latter is apparently the mere 
struggle of a few disappointed dema- 
gogues for paltry objects of ambition, 
but is in reality urged on and supported 
by the immense power of the Catholic 
clergy, aiming at the erection of their 
own supremacy on the ruins of the Pro- 
testantchurchand the Union. For this 
being once clearly understood, and the 
distinction steadily kept in view, the 
difficulty of writing a history with im- 
partiality will be overcome, and it will 
be found, that instead of its being desi- 
rable, as many honest men suppose, 
that the past should be entirely forgot- 
ten, and a veil drawn for ever over the 
atrocities of a by-gone day, however 
irksome the task of recording an unbro- 
ken series of crimes and calamities may 
be, nothing will contribute more to a 
proper understanding of the present 
state of that distracted country, and the 
correction of the evils by which she is 
afflicted, than a full and faithful picture 
of past events and of the state of society 
in which they occurred. 

The causes which we have pointed 
out have created two classes of Irish 
historians ; the one, those who seek to 
throw all the blame of former evils on 
the English settlers; and the other, 
those who, with equal exaggeration 
and equal misrepresentation, impute it 
entirely to the conduct of the natives 
themselves; but besides these, Irish 
historians may be ranged under two 
other heads, namely those who affect 
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to give implicit credit to the legends, 
the traditions, and the monkish annals 
of the native writers, and those who, 
detecting much palpable falsehood in 
many parts of these, reject the whole 
as unworthy of credit, and refuse to re- 
cord any event not resting on the testi- 
mony of English writers. Both parties 
are equally” absurd, but undoubtedly 
the absurdity of the latter is by far the 
most fatal to the truth and the value of 
Irish history. The early annals of all 
nations are mixed up with fable, and 
involved in obscurity so great, that it is 
with difficulty that any thing like a cer- 
tain gleam of light can be discovered ; 
and yet those annals are always thought 
worthy of the historian’s attention ; and 
it is impossible to say that, although they 
afford but a very uncertain guide to the 
course of events, they do not throw 
much light on the characters and cus- 
toms and manners of life of the earlier 
inhabitants ; and these are perhaps as 
valuable as any detail of facts, however 
interesting, can be. The knowledge of 
events can be of little use, unless we 
know something of the state of socicty 
in which they occurred ; but if we could 
once arrive at any thing like a clear 
knowledge of the condition of the na- 
tives of a country before the period of 
certain history begun, we should derive 
therefrom great assistance in turning 
our acquaintance with subsequent 
events to profitable purposes. 

Now, although the legends of the 
poets or the annals of the monks may 
be very imperfect as records of events, 
all those which profess to treat of con- 
temporary events are at least valuable 
as pictures of society,——for works even 
of fiction, which affect to treat of things 
happening at the time, must preserve 
in the narrative a certain resemblance 
to what might have occurred in those 
times, and must therefore, more or 
less, represent a picture of society. 

Were all the histories of the present 
period to be destroyed, our novels 
and our tales would still retain a value 
in the eyes of future historians, from 
the pictures of society they present; 
and perhaps the knowledge of a few 
leading facts, combined with the in- 
formation which they would afford, 
would be of more solid advantage to 
the political philosopher than a naked 
enumeration of mere events, however 
accurate, could he. But, besides their 
value as pictures of society, such of the 
lays of the bards as appear to have 
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been composed in commemoration of 
some event happening about the time 
of their composition, and such of the 
annals as purport to be histories of con- 
temporary or very recent events, how- 
ever exaggerated, and however mixed 
up with fable, afford guides to truth 
which no historian can properly reject. 
The bard having been called on to 
celebrate an event, is evidence of the 
occurrence of an event resembling in 
its outline the description given of it, 
although, perhaps, of far inferior im- 
portance, and utterly unlike in all 
those details which afforded scope for 
the embellishments of a poetic imagina- 
tion; the petty prince may be magni- 
fied into a king, and his rival may be 
invested with a power and a reputa- 
tion exaggerated to the highest possible 
degree; but still, the song of triumph 
over a defeated foe is evidence of a 
battle having been fought by one who 
was of sufficient consequence to main- 
tain a bard; and if, by the traditions 
of the peasantry, by the names of re- 
markable places, and the denomination 
ofa large tract of country, that chief- 
tain’s name becomes associated with 
an extensive territory, the value of the 
evidence is enhanced, and we come to 
the knowledge, however faint, of a 
contest successfully maintained by a 
chief of some importance in the country. 
In like manner we may be pretty well 
assured, that the relations of those an- 
nalists who profess to record contem- 
porary events passing before the eyes 
of their fellow-countrymen, are at least 
founded on fact; and though the ex- 
cursive fancy of the writer might wan- 
der into absolute fable, when the course 
of his narration leads him into other 
lands, it is highly improbable that he 
would have endeavoured to impose 
upon his countrymen a statement of 
the utter falsehood of which they must 
have been themselves competent to 
judge. However garbled or discoloured, 
therefore, facts may be, we may pre- 
sume that, in all those narrations 
which refer to the time and country of 
the writer, there is a groundwork of 
truth; and the business of the historian 
is, by patient and accurate comparison 
of those narrations with the accounts of 
different writers, and the other tests to 
which we have already alluded, to en- 
deavour to approach as near to cer- 
tainty as circumstances will admit. 
Were we to reject all history but 
that of the authenticity of which we 
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could be absolutely certain, we should 
reduce our historical libraries to a very 
small compass. The admirable work 
of Gibbon, which on the whole exhibits 
a view of the Roman empire beyond 
example clear, compreheusive, and sa- 
tisfactory, at the same time shews how 
few facts are recorded the evidence of 
which can bear, without being shaken, 
a scrutiny so searching and untiring as 
his. Every reader feels persuaded of 
the truth of the general outline which 
he has given, while there is scarcely a 
single point of the details that does not 
still retain the colouring of the his- 
torian’s sceptical mind. The authority 
of Livy has been completely shaken by 
Niebuhr, and Palgrave has overturned 
the authority of almost all the writers 
on the Saxon era; and yet, who will 
undertake to say, that in writing the 
histories of Rome or England, these 
authors are to be altogether neglected, 
and the times of which they treated 
dismissed with a line, as periods in 
which the truth of history was hope- 
lessly eclipsed by fable? Yet this is 
the course pursued by those writers on 
Irish history who, wanting patience or 
sagacity to disentangle the truth from 
its attendant fable, affect to treat the 
whole mass of early records as unworthy 
of notice, and pass on to the considera- 
tion of those periods with respect to 
which nothing more than compilation 
or condensation fs required. 

Of the latter class of writers is Mr. 
Taylor, who, in his History of the 
Civil Wars of Ireland, in the coolest 
and most concise manner possible, dis- 
misses the whole body of Irish annals 
in a few lines, as altogether unworthy 
of a place in an authentic history of 
Ireland. After relating one of the 
very wildest of her early legends—one 
indeed so absurdly improbable, that it 
appears to us that it could never have 
been designed to pass for truth,—he 
concludes by remarking, that “ when 
attempts are made to pass such a wild 
romance as this on the world for his- 
tory, it is no wonder that the whole 
mass of the Irish annals should be re- 
jected with disgust, and that the few 
important truths which are mixed up 
with a mass of similar fictions should 
share in the merited condemnation such 
legends must inevitably meet.” Be- 
cause, then, we cannot assent to the 
absurd fable of the vestal Rhea’s in- 
trigue with Mars, the closing of the 
gulf in the forum by the self-devotion 
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of a citizen, or the other similar fictions 
of the Roman annals, we may justly 
reject with disgust the whole mass of 
their early history? Mr. Taylor, con- 
scious of the arbitrary nature of this 
decision, apologises for it in his pre- 
face, and very modestly expresses him- 
self thus: “ The author shelters himself 
under the sanction of Niebuhr, who has 
impeached the credibility of Livy and 
Dionysius, though either authority is a 
thousand times more valuable than the 
dreaming monks and adulatory sen- 
nachies, whose stories have been col- 
lected by Keating and O’Flaherty.” 
Now the early history of Rome, as 
given by Livy, was derived from tradi- 
tions, and very vague and scattered 
notices of traditions, and was, more- 
over, imposed upon the world for his- 
tory; while the Irish historians, who 
are treated with so much contempt, 
only professed to record legends and 
traditions, without claiming for them 
the authority of genuine history. Mr. 
Taylor surely does not suppose, that 
Keating wished to impose the contest 
of the magicians, which gave rise to 
the name of Connaught, as authentic 
history? His task was to compile, and 
not to analyse; and the future historian 
will find more light in his way to truth 
from Keating’s romantic and frequently 
absurd pages, than from the scanty 
records which Mr. Taylor thinks it ne- 
cessary to perpetuate; as the investi- 
gations of that great historian, whose 
name he has invoked, would have been 
far more easy and satisfactory had he 
been assisted by the materials from 
which Livy compiled, instead of by 
that beautiful compilation itself. 

But, setting these considerations 
aside, we would seriously ask, Has 
Mr. Taylor ever read Niebuhr? That 
that celebrated writer had impeached 
the credibility of Livy and Dionysius, 
might have been learned from the lite- 
rary papers of the time when his his- 
tory appeared ; and, therefore, the 
knowledge of the fact imports no ac- 
quaintance with the work itself, while, 
on the other hand, Mr. Taylor, even 
while invoking the sanction of Nie- 
buhr’s name, has entirely departed from 
his principles . In the first* page of 
the History of Rome, it is thus written: 


«* Numberless are the events and the 


* We quote from the second edition of the translation by 


Phirlwall. 
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changes through which the Romans 
passed from one of these limits unto the 
opposite ; vast destinies, mighty deeds, 
and men who were worthy to wield a gi. 
gantic power, have preserved the memory 
of much in the story of Rome, even dur- 
ing the most ignorant ages. But in the 
early part of it, poetry has flung her 
many-coloured veil over historical truth ; 
afterwards a multitude of vain fictions, 
no less than of popular legends, under a 
variety of forms, are combined with the 
outlines of dry chronicles, and with the 
scanty results drawn by one or two 
genuine historians from authentic docu- 
ments ; often they are irreconcilable, and 
easily discerned, but at times there is a 
deceitful congruity: in no history is it 
later comparativ ely before we reach what 
is absolutely certain. Yet this does not 
make it necessary to give up as hopeless the 
most important of all histories for the largest 
portion of its duration. Provided only 
that no pretension be set up to such a 
thorough exactness in minute details as 
in truth is of no value to us, much may 
be ascertained in those periods, dark as 
they are, on historical evidence no weaker 
than what we possess for contemporary 
events in Greece ; and this we are bound 
to attempt.” 


And at page 173, after having thrown 
a light, by no means inconsiderable, on 
the history of nations, which even in 
ancient times were considered beyond 
the reach of historical inquiry, he says: 


* Ifa detailed map be framed accord- 
ing to mere report, calculations, and 
bearings, it may deviate in every parti- 
cular from geographical correctness, and 
yet be substantially sufficient to give a 
notion of a country, and enable us to 
follow the events of its history ; when 
contracted to a small scale, its variations 
from a precisely accurate one may be 
scarcely perceptible. The same is the 
case with regard to many things handed 
down to us in the history of nations ; if 
they are detached from their dates and 
whatever else is most exposed to arbitrary 
and falsifying alteration, and if we do 
not suffer ourselves to be disturbed by 
partial incongruities where there is no 
contradiction in the main, the limits of 
universal history will be greatly en- 
larged, ; 

‘Thus the legends and traditions col- 
lected in this introduction concerning 
the several tribes that flourished in the 

earliest times in Italy, furnish results 
whic h enable us to survey the most im- 
portant turns of their destinies, and w hich 
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carry us so far forward, that even heyond 
the “Alps, some of the national monu- 
ments of the west and north of Europe 
come within our widening horizon.” 

How different is this from the lan- 
guage of Mr. Taylor, who turns with 
disgust from early Lrish history, and re- 
jects even what he admits to be im- 
portant truths, because they mappes to 
have been mixed up with fable! 

The truth.we suspect is, the length 
and difficulty of such a task as that of 
investigating the evidence of ancient 
Irish history, would have been incon- 
sistent with the primary object which 
Mr. Taylor had in view, namely, of 
getting up a couple of volumes for 
Constable’s Miscellany in a given pe- 
riod of time. He might, however, 
have avoided the necessity of discre- 
diting the native history as an excuse 
for his inability to pursue it, by calling 
his work, as with much more justice he 
might have done, “* The Wars of the 
English Settlers in Ireland,” instead of 
The History of the Civil Wars in 
Ireland. Civil war, in the ordinary 
meaning of the words, signifies a war 
carried on by different parties of the 
same nation, by different members of 
the same great family; and it would 
be as correct to designate the contests 
which were so long maintained by the 
Franks, the Saxons, and the Celts, 
against their Danish invaders, as civil 
wars, as to give the name to those car- 
ried on between invaders constantly 
recruiting their forces from abroad and 
the native sovereigns of the soil. But 
Mr. Taylor aimed also at the character 
of an historian of Ireland ; and he tells 
us in his preface, that he is peculiarly 
qualified for the office, by being un- 
connected with any of the parties by 
which his native country is distracted, 
and that “ the assertion, that Ireland 
owes all her misery to English con- 
hexion —an assertion as false as it is 
pernicious —has been made too fre- 
quently to be passed over without ex- 
amination.” Now the history of the 
wars of the English settlers is precisely 
that part of Irish history which is made 
most use of for party purposes, and 
unquestionably that which is most cal- 
culated to excite party animosity, while 
the annals of the ancient Irish are a 
sort of neutral ground, and, if properly 
handled, might have a great effect in 
calming deep-rooted passions, and 
opening the way to peace, by explain- 
ing the real features of the original 
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native character, preparatory to tracing 
out the changes it has undergone since 
it came in contact with the Norman 
settlers. And again, as the history of 
Ireland is admitted to present no bright 
spot since the invasion of the English, 
one would have thought that, in order 
to shew that her misery was not owing 
to English connexion, we should go 
back to her early history, and trace, at 
least, some portion of those evils to the 
character of her people or the constitu- 
tion of their society. 

Nothing of this kind, however, is to 
be found in Mr. Taylor’s compilation ; 
and, as honest critics, we are bound to 
say that his profession of impartiality 
is not borne out by his performance. 
Though himself, as he tells us, a mem- 
ber of the established church, and a 
descendant from a follower of Crom- 
well, there is in every page of his book 
an evident leaning against the English, 
and in favour of that view of events 
which is most palatable to what are 
now called the patriots of Ireland. We 
might point out many instances suffi- 
ciently striking of this, but our limits 
compel us to pass on to other matters. 

Among the mass of Irish legends 
which Mr. Taylor has denounced in 
the bulk as utterly unworthy of any 
consideration, there is one, however, 
which has found especial favour in his 
sight, and which, though hitherto con- 
sidered to be one of the most impro- 
bable and ill-authenticated, he pro- 
nounces definitively to be a genuine 
tradition—not, indeed, from any evi- 
dence offered by Irish historians in its 
favour, but because it derives its authen- 
ticity from his own enlightened and 
unassisted views. The tradition of the 
Milesian conquest of the island is that 
which he thus honours, because he 
conceives that it accords with and ex- 
plains the peculiar customs which were 
found to prevail at the time of the 
English invasion. He says, * The 
forms of salutation, the Beltane fires, 
manifestly derived from the former pre- 
valence of solar worship, and the feast- 
ings and cries at funerals, so com- 
pletely coincide with the descriptions 
of Asiatic manners given by all tra- 
vellers, both ancient and modern, that 
it is difficult to refuse assent to the 
traditionary account of the Milesian 
origin.” And he _ endeavours to 
strengthen this inference by a quo- 
tation from Faber, to the effect that 
the existence of such a distinction be- 
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tween the inhabitants of a country as 
that of lords and serfs, is in itself a 
proof of the original inhabitants having 
been conquered by a new race, and by 
asserting that at the time of the English 
invasion such a distinction was found 
to exist. We are, however, left with- 
out any evidence of that distinguishing 
feature of which he speaks. 

Tradition places the arrival of the 
Milesians at a period far antecedent to 
the Danish invasion ; and it invariably 
attributes the distinctions of O and Mac 
to the families of that race. Now, 
amongst the Irish, we seldom — indeed 
we believe never—meet with a name 
which is not connected with these de- 
signations, or similar to others which 
are so connected, or such as may 
clearly be derived from the Danes or 
the English; and, therefore, if the 
country at the time of the English 
invasion contained two races, one or 
other must have resigned their names ; 
and as the language to this day con- 
tinues pure and without the admixture 
of any foreign dialect, we must come 
to the same conclusion with respect to 
language. The Mac is common to the 
Scotch—so is the language, which is 
clearly Celtic; and a great similarity 
of name prevails in both countries. 
It is therefore clear that, if either race 
resigned their names and language, 
it must have been that of the con- 
querors: a conclusion utterly incon- 
sistent with all historical evidence.* 
The only difference between the names 
of Ireland and Scotland is the preva- 
lence of the O’s as a designation of 
rank in the former country. But from 
whatever cause this difference arose, 
it can lend no strength to Mr. Taylor’s 
assertion ; because, as long as the dis- 
tinction between lords and serfs exists, 
the barrier between the two races is 
impassable: and we find, at the period 
of the English invasion, the Macs pos- 
sessed of principalities and powers as 
great as any which belonged to the O’s, 
though tradition asserts the latter de- 
signation to be the most honourable. 
Mr. Palgrave has shewn that the popu- 
lation of England contains a much 
larger proportion of Danish blood than 
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was generally supposed; and it is 
equally probable that that tenacious 
race were also greatly diffused through 
Ireland ; and not impossible that they 
may have been reduced to the degree 
of serfs ; as, though names of Danish 
extraction are very common among the 
lower orders, we never meet with them 
as associated with power or conse- 
quence. But we are altogether inclined 
to doubt the existence of any such class 
at the period alluded to. The decaying 
outlines of the system can be traced in 
every country in which it was known 
to exist; and yet in Ireland we have 
no trace whatever of the change. The 
English troubled themselves too little 
about the state of native society to 
know any thing correctly of its institu- 
tions; and the reverence entertained 
for their chiefs by their followers, so ill 
according with the stiffand stern nature 
of feudal obedience, might well have 
passed with them for the effects of a 
servile grade. If subsequent inquiries 
should establish the fact, that there 
were two distinct races of men in Ire- 
land at the time of the English in- 
vasion, it must still be considered, from 
the circumstances already mentioned, 
and from the conformity of that very 
fire-worship on which Mr. Taylor lays 
so much stress, that the conquerors 
were Celts; and the inference then 
will be, that they, on their arrival in 
Ireland, found a still more ancient 
race. We do not think the circum- 
stance alluded to by Mr. Taylor in 
a note, that “in the grants of land 
made for the support of monasteries by 
the Irish monarchs, the Betaghs, or 
Betages, are expressly named, and the 
property in them transferred together 
with the land,” is to be considered as 
satisfactory evidence, until we have 
clearer light as to what the terms of 
transfer actually comprehended ; for, 
by his own statement, “ each district 
was considered the property of the 
entire sept, but the distribution of the 
several shares was intrusted to the prince 
to grant; and therefore it does not seem 
that the transfer made by one so limited 
in his authority over the land, can be 
compared with an assignment of serfs 


* As a mere matter of speculation, it may be surmised, that, as the Celtic tide is 
now considered to have flowed into Ireland through Wales, and thence to Scotland, 
and as the “‘O” is considered the higher denomination, its being confined to Ireland 
is owing to the fact of the latter country being occupied by a fugitive nation, driven 
out by the Cimri,and Scotland having been visited by voluntary emigrants, who were 


probably the younger branches of families. 
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or a sale of slaves; and we are not 
acquainted with any rights exercised 
peculiarly over these men, as was the 
case with respect to the Norman villain. 
It is clear that as none but the prince, 
or tanist, who was next in succession, 
had any property, however limited, in 
the soil, the transfer could have been 
made by none others ; though Mr. Tay- 
lor, with strange inconsistency, speaks 
almost in the same page of large pro- 
prietors, of inheritance by gavelkind, 
and of assignments of property. But 
even supposing that such a distinction 
did exist, it would afford no proof of 
the Milesian invasion, as that distinc- 
tion was found by Cesar to exist 
amongst the Celts of Gaul, and is con- 
sidered by Niebuhr as having existed 
from very early times. 

Our object, in the foregoing observa- 
tions, is to shew that Mr. Taylor has not 
given any evidence of the existence of 
such a distinction between lord and 
serf as that to which he alludes, and 
in pursuing it we have relied on his 
own assertions of Irish laws and cus- 
toms; but we are far from averring 
that his is the true exposition of those 
laws and customs, or indeed that our 
knowledge of Irish history is such as to 
enable any one to pronounce decidedly 
on these points. Our own opinion is, 
as we have hinted already, against the 
existence of the distinction, as well as 
against the truth of the Milesian tradi- 
tion sought to be established by refer- 
ence to it; but as both these topics are 
still open to much inquiry and discus- 
sion, it may turn out, upon further 
investigation, that there was such a 
distinction of races, without any pro- 
gress being made towards the establish- 
ment of the Milesian tradition ; because 
it may appear, from the circumstances 
we have already pointed out, and parti- 
cularly from the very prevalence of those 
eastern customs on which Mr. Taylor 
so much relies, that the Celts were the 
conquering nation; and that on their 
arrival, at a period now lost in the 
distance of time, they found a still 
more ancient race in possession of the 
island ; particularly, as the very same 
distinction was found by Cesar to exist 
among the Celts of Gaul, and was 
supposed by Niebuhr to have existed 
from very early times. Our historian 
is not perhaps aware that the Celtic 
race, of which the Irish and Scotch are 
considered to be amongst the oldest 
branches, and which in the course of 


its migrations spread more widely than 
any other of which we know any thing, 
is itself derived from the east, as has 
been satisfactorily shewn by the com- 
parison of language,—a test which, as 
has been well remarked, is infinitely 
more certain in tracing the affiliation 
between races than that of customs. 
Dr. Prichard’s work, On the Origin of 
the Celtic Nations, would have afforded 
the means of accounting for those coin- 
cidences with which Mr. Taylor seems 
so much struck, without being obliged 
to contaminate -his fingers with the 
touch of Irish records. 

While these observations shew that 
the public have not sustained any very 
great loss by being denied a history of 
Ireland from the pen of Mr. Taylor, 
we cannot but desire that some superior 
mind should undertake the task while 
there is yet a chance of its being suc- 
cessful. Every thing which throws 
light on the history and character of a 
people so powerful and so widely dif- 
fused as the Celts undoubtedly once 
were, must be highly important; and 
even if they had been originally con- 
fined to a single island, their peculiarity 
and their unamalgamating nature would 
render them interesting objects of in- 
quiry in the history of the human race. 
Besides this, the times are fast ap- 
proaching when sound philosophy must 
form the ground-work of secure legis- 
lation; and an inquiry, however labo- 
rious, which might lead us to just views 
of a state of society by which so many 
millions are affected, ought not to be 
any longer delayed. The progress of 
philology has supplied a new guide 
to the truth of history; and we are 
persuaded that ample materials still 
remain, not to enable us to trace accu- 
rately the course of events, but to pre- 
sent such a general outline of native 
history as will afford a tolerably correct 
view of the state of manners and insti- 
tutions, and explain many events of 
even recent date, which at present 
appear altogether anomalous. 

There are still legends, and poems, 
and traditions—there are monuments 
and mountains, which in the native 
language of their names speak of past 
times —there are annals, and histories, 
and deeds, which contain, albeit amid 
a mass of fiction, many valuable truths 
—and there is one unmixed language, 
and a distinct race, whose connexion 
with the land may even to this day be 
traced in the denomination of districts, 
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of promontories, and of bays. These, 
with the assistance of philology, and of 
the notices of foreign writers, and our 
knowledge of existing customs, would, 
if properly handled, place Irish history 
in a far different light from any in 
which it has yet been viewed. But 
the language is fast declining — the dis- 
tinguishing features of manners and 
customs are wearing away—the old 
harpers are gradually disappearing from 
the halls wherein they were wont to 
sing of other days, and their lays and 
their legends are following them to the 
grave —the monuments are mouldering 
away, and the mountains, dressed out 
in English names, are sinking into 
silence— the promontory, and the bay, 
and the land, have passed into the pos- 
session of strangers, who are anxious to 
obliterate the evidence of their recent 
titles by suppressing the ancient names ; 
and, in a few years, the materials of 
Irish history will have ceased to exist, 
and the memory of its institutions will 
have perished, while the bosom of so- 
ciety still heaves with the convulsions 
to which the ignorance of them has 
given rise. 

Interesting and important, however, 
as the history of Ireland previous to 
the Norman invasion unquestionably 
is, it is surpassed in interest and im- 
portance by that of the times subse- 
quent to that event. Nothing could 
be more engaging, nothing more useful, 
with respect to Ireland, than a history 
which, embracing the whole extent of 
the country during that period, should 
not only fairly and clearly relate the 
transactions in which the English set- 
tlers were engaged, but also trace out 
the occurrences which took place among 
the natives themselves, and endeavour 
to point out how far these were affected 
by that invasion, and the consequent 
introduction of foreigners into the 
affairs of the state. 

We have neither time nor space at 
present to enter into the wide field 
which this portion of Irish history 
offers for remark ; but we cannot for- 
bear to point out to our readers so 
satisfactory a source of information 
with respect to the influence of those 
evils which are now preparing for that 
unhappy country. They will find re- 
corded there, in letters of blood, how 
many calamities have arisen from the 
predominant influence of the Roman 
Catholic church, and a sense of the 
insecurity of property; and they will 
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learn to look with increased alarm on 
the measures of a government which 
has once more awakened their sense of 
insecurity, for the purpose of giving 
increased energy to the advance of 
that influence. 

It was a favourite argument with the 
friends of emancipation, that no evil to 
the state could be apprehended from 
the professors of a creed, the principles 
of which were so favourable to mo- 
narchy and legitimate authority; but 
the annals of Ireland shew that, though, 
as most Christian governments have 
been Catholic, the efforts of the church- 
men have generally been directed to 
the support of authority, yet it was 
only because by so doing they most 
effectually secured their own influence, 
and that, wherever this could be better 
advanced by opposition to legitimate 
authority, they could sacrifice, not only 
their loyalty, but the independence of 
their country, for the purpose of pro- 
moting it. The apparent facility with 
which the English established them- 
selves in Ireland, has often been a 
subject of surprise to those who, duly 
estimating the persevering gallantry of 
the native race, have not sufficiently 
considered the fatal influence by which 
their energies were repressed and their 
efforts counteracted. The papal au- 
thority had been but recently introduced 
into Ireland at the time of the Norman 
invasion, and the habits and feelings 
of the native princes were hostile to its 
establishment. Accustomed to a poor 
and unambitious race of pastors, cele- 
brated for their learning, their piety, 
and zeal, the turn of their minds was 
religious — indeed, superstitious; and 
the clergy had individually obtained a 
great dominion over their affections: 
and while this attachment still lingered, 
it was mingled with a feeling of regret 
and indignation for the exchange which 
had taken place. When these, there- 
fore, lured and contaminated by the 
brilliant attractions and the splendid 
promises of the papal church, suffered 
themselves to be seduced from their 
former tenets, and to change their apos- 
tolic simplicity for the honours and 
trappings of that gorgeous establish- 
ment, they felt that their security in 
their new stations would be greatly in- 
creased by the accession of a foreign 
prince, deriving his title to the sove- 
reignty from their newly-adopted head ; 
and, accordingly, to the formal invi- 
tation of the church was the Norman 
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invasion primarily owing. It was not 
to be supposed that, however adverse 
the native chiefs might be to the reli- 
gious change, they (and much less their 
subjects) cculd at once divest them- 
selves of the influence which had so 
long swayed them, or break asunder 
the ties by which they were unhappily 
bound to individual members of the 
church; and both were turned to such 
excellent account by the apostate 
priests, that throughout the whole con- 
test, from the surrender of Wexford, 
which was occasioned by their intrigue, 
down to the final establishment of the 
invaders, we find the efforts of the na- 
tives continually paralysed, and their 
councils distracted by clerical interfer- 
ence and the opposition of the church. 
From the time of the reformation, how- 
ever, they became opposed to English 
connexion ; and the wars and the con- 
spiracies of the period immediately 
succeeding were chiefly excited by 
their machinations. 

Again, when Charles became en- 
tangled with his parliament, and after 
the actual breaking out of hostilities, 
when the Catholics of the Pale and the 
native chiefs combined to support his 
authority, and formed a league so 
powerful that, had it not sufficed to 
preserve his English throne, it would 
at least have secured for him that of 
Ireland as an independent kingdom ; 
the Catholic clergy, alarmed at some 
expressions of hostility, forced from 
the unhappy king by the fear of exas- 
perating the English Puritans, and 
bent only on the furtherance of their 
own objects, divided the councils and 
frustrated the designs of that noble 
alliance ; because circumstances would 
not admit of their having, at the time, 
a distinct assurance of the full re- 
establishment of the papal church. 

Thus, then, will it be found, that to 
the influence of the Roman Church is 
the original invasion and the conquest 
(such as it was) of Ireland to be attri- 
buted; it will be found, that to the 
pious prelates of that aspiring order, 
the subjugation of their country to rude 
adventurers and to a despotic sway 
was not a price too great for the con- 
firmation of their own authority in 
ancient times, as at the present day a 
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union, on equal terms, with the wealth, 
the power, and the glory of England, 
is ready to be abandoned as a sacrifice 
to the gratification of national vanity, 
and the attainment of papal supre- 
macy. 

Whether the invasion were originally 
an evil or not, there can be no doubt 
that the imperfect nature of the con- 
quest was a very great one. It is well 
that a country should maintain its in- 
dependence, but if it cannot, it is far 
better that the conquest of it should be 
so speedy and so perfect that a new 
order of things may be at once esta- 
blished, and peace and security rapidly 
restored, than that the lives and pro- 
perties, the repose and prosperity of 
the people, should be daily sacrificed 
by a lingering warfare, and the passions 
of the one party and the other exaspe- 
rated against each other by never-ending 
hostility. But as the original invasion 
of the country was owing to the in- 
fluence of the clergy, so also was the 
imperfect nature of the conquest—that 
source from which almost all the sub- 
sequent misfortunes which befell the 
country may be derived. It was their 
influence which paralysed the resist- 
ance that would have called forth the 
energies of Henry II. and provoked 
the entire and perfect subjugation of 
the country —— which deluded the mo- 
narch with the idea that arms were not 
necessary for the acquisition of a sove- 
reignty conferred by the pope, and en- 
couraged his subjects to abandon the 
hopes of conquest for the acquisition 
of plunder—to sink the soldier in the 
mere predatory adventurer, and to 
sacrifice the character of a feudal lord 
for the more devoted submission, and 
more unlimited jurisdiction, of an Irish 
chief. It was that influence, again, 
which prevented the great chieftains of 
the time of Elizabeth from cordially 
attaching themselves to her govern- 
ment, and sowed dissensions between 
them and the Norman Catholics ; and, 
finally, it was, as we have before ob- 
served, that influence which frustrated 
the efforts of the loyalists in the time 
of Charles, and exposed the country to 
the vast revolution in property occa- 
sioned by the successes of Cromwell.* 
The first invasion, the continual preda- 


* Nothing can be more unfair than to confound the Dissenters of the time of 


Charles with the members of the Established Church, and to charge upon the latter 
the religious persecutions which were carried on exclusively by the former. The 
English may have dealt harshly with the natives, but the lust of spoil, and not 
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tory wars arising from the incomplete 
nature of the conquest, the wars of the 
reign of Elizabeth, and the invasion of 
Cromwell, all attended by immense 
confiscations of, and arbitrary aggres- 
sions on, property, were the sources 
from whence sprung that sense of in- 
security which deprived landed pro- 
perty of its value in the eyes of Irish- 
men—a value which recent experience 
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with their possessions, and sought se- 
curity abroad; and nothing can be 
more affecting than the gallant and 
disinterested loyalty with which they 
supported the cause of the Stewarts, 
when that cause was abandoned both 
by the English and Scotch ; but it 
must be admitted that, in later times at 
least, much of the supposed injustice 
which was inflicted upon families was 




















































































































































































































shews is as natural to them as to al- 
most all other people, and the evil 
effects of which are not yet wholly 
eradicated. 

Nothing can be more striking in the 
history of Ireland than the facility with 
which the proprietors of land parted 


owing to their own neglect in using 
the proper means for obtaining re- 
possession of their properties, and the 
readiness with which they sacrificed 
their estates to the vain hope of re- 
establishing a defeated monarch on his 
throne ;* and thus that the prolonga- 


religious zeal, was the exciting cause ; and we defy any one to point out an instance 
in which a Catholic laity have been persecuted by the Church of England, until the 
priests had attained such influence, and religious animosity had been excited to such 
a pitch, that a sense of danger demanded the infliction. That animosity was first 
excited by those intolerant sectarians over whose duplicity Mr. Taylor mourns as 
over the failings of a child ; while every thing like double-dealing and falsehood that 
can be urged against the unhappy Charles, abandoned, deceived, and persecuted as he 
was, is brought forward with indecent exultation; and it was prolonged by the 
scandalous conduct of the Catholic clergy, who continually thwarted the measures of 
the leaders, and threw constant obstacles in the way of a resistance to the parliament, 
which must otherwise have been successful. At a time when every thing tended to 
a cordial union between the confederates of the Pale, the native Irish and the 
Royalists, in defence of the rights of the crown against the usurpations of the 
parliament, dissension and division were created in their counsels by the reiterated 
demands of that clergy for the re-establishment of the Catholic Church in all its 
splendour ; and the arms of the Protector, which certainly never could have prevailed 
against their united force, were allowed to crush them in detail, and to achieve a 
victory so unhoped for, that it almost seems a miracle. 

* This is most strikingly illustrated by the following, written by an Irish 
gentleman, attached to the exiled James, to his son who remained in Ireland, and 
with which we have been supplied by one of his descendants : 

“My prar Soy, 

‘This will be delivered to you by our kinsman the Erle of Clanricard, 
in answer to your letter desiring the pattents, parchments, and titles, relative to our 
propertys in Ireland, to be shewn at the Court of Claims talked of to be held there ; 
but my opinion is, that you should not claime from the present administration, but 
wate a more favourble juncture, which the friends and allyes of the King, my master, 
assure him and us is not far off, as there will be a push made, the insuing spring, to 
establish him in his just rights, and, of course, his faithful and liege subjects and 
servants in the full enjoyment of their religion and propertys. The pattents, granted 
me by the late king (when I followed his fortunes, and attended his court, when in 
exile at Breda), for our hereditary barony of Murrisk, in the county of Mayo, the 
present king desired lately to see, and asked me whether I wished to be made lord baron 
of it by creation. I thanked his majesty; and answered, I was already prinse, as 
O’'M y chief of the O’M ys, and the honour his majesty was so graciously 
pleased to offer could be no addition to me : besides, I would not then trouble him upon 
any account relative to me, being satisfied of his regards at a fit season, but the more 
important work of establishing him on the throne of his ancestors occupied me more 
at present than any selfish motive. I, my dear child, mention this, to shew you that 
these papers you require are, in some shape, necessary for me even here: besides, 
they are much safer with me, and cannot be of any present use to you, as you write to 
me some of our lands were added to the estate of the Protestant archbishop ; and the 
clergy of every persuasion are in general too fond of property to part what they onst 
get, while they can. I, besides, am informed I am in the list of those proscribed by 
the Prinse of Orange, and a reward offered for me dead or alive. If this be so, it 
would be a sufficient pretext to seize those papers from you by force, had you them 
in your possession ; for you see they will stop at nothing, when they imposed a fine 
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tion of the sense of insecurity of pro- 
perty was in some measure chargeable 
on the owners themselves; and it isan 
interesting and a melancholy study to 
trace out the workings of that malign 
influence by which gallant and loyal 
men were estranged from their country, 
and disgusted with the name of patriot, 
not so much by the fear of their ene- 
mies as by weariness of petty intrigue, 
and distrust in the divided and crooked 
policy of their allies. 

We have thus taken a rapid, and, we 
confess, a very imperfect, glance at the 
topics likely to form the leading fea- 
tures of a good Irish history, and the 
points which we conceive would be 
established by them ; but Irish history 
is not to be discussed in a few pages, 
or in a rapid way, but requires time, 
and labour, and attention, in propor- 
tion to the obscurity in which it is in- 
volved, the prejudices by which it has 
been beset, and the feeble and imper- 
fect efforts which have hitherto been 
made to elucidate it. We are ourselves 
convinced that time, labour, and atten- 
tion would be well bestowed upon it; 
and that, properly and impartially 
written, it would not only present a 
singularly interesting, but a highly 
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instructive narrative, and tend both to 
awaken us to a just sense of what was 
most profitable for the future, as well 
as pour balm over the wounds occa- 
sioned by the past. We took up Mr. 
Taylor’s work with a hope, grounded 
on the general excellence of the mis- 
cellany, that some of our views of 
Irish history might be realised; but 
when we compared the size of the 
volumes with the pretensions put for- 
ward in the preface, we were prepared 
for the disappointment which we ex- 
perienced in the perusal. From the 
labours of Mr. Moore it is impossible 
to expect any profitable result, both be- 
cause his attempts at biography have 
proved his inability for the task, and 
because the whole frame of his mind 
and his strong political and religious 
bias unfit him for executing it with im- 
partiality. But we do not absolutely 
despair of seeing the subject taken up 
by some more able hand, and executed 
in a manner to fix attention and awaken 
interest, notwithstanding the loathing 
with which we naturally approach all 
Irish discussions, in consequence of 
the manner in which they have been 
lately treated. 


upon you for being reputed a justice of the peace. I cannot venture to be so explicit, 


from my love to you, as I otherwise would. As the articles of Limeric protected 
your person, I should say nothing to endanger it; only to pray for the times to be 
more composed, that I may be again restored to my dear wife, you, my fameyly, 
and country. The distracted state of things leaves no room for me, at present, to give 
you any advice for your conduct; you must therefore guide yourself according to 
exigencys, as your own good sense will dictate, until the day of relief comes. You 
see I cannot go to you, but with the king ; nor is it meet for you, as this court is now 
circumstanced, to come here. You all have my love and blessing. And I am, my 
dearest dear child, your unfortunate and affectionate loving father to death, 

Cuas, O'M x.” 

“‘ From the king’s court at St. Germains in Laye, 1691. 

To Capt. O°"M ye” 

























































































































































































































































































On the sylvan banks of the Jed, which 
waters the southern extremity of the 
Scottish border, I drew my first breath. 
My father belonged to that respectable 
class of landowners termed portioners, 
who might be said to form a kind of 
connecting link between the Scotch 
laird, or great landholder, and the 
farmer. 

My mother was the only daughter 
of an aged clergyman, who, from the 
mildness, the piety, and the benevo- 
lence of his life, had obtained amongst 
his brethren ofthe presbytery (to which 
he belonged) the appellation of * Bro- 
therly Love.” 

I was the youngest hope of my pa- 
rents, born four years after a sister, whose 
plaything I became from my cradle. 
* He that spareth the rod hateth the 
child,” was the maxim by which Do- 
minie Cleugh, our village pedagogue, 
governed his littlke community; and 
under this discipline, at ten years of 
age, I had acquired the capability of 
reading the Bible—nay, I could master 
the tenth chapter of Nehemiah, without 
making above a dozen pass-overs. Of 
arithmetic, I knew the first three rules, 
and could even repeat by rote the mul- 
tiplication-table, without halt or hesi- 
tation; but the concatenation once 
broken by a single question, I was im- 
mediately at fault, and had to com- 
mence anew. The remainder of my 
scholastic acquirements may be sum- 
med up in a few words: I could write 
a clean half-text hand, and had attained 
to the enviable distinction of leading 
the singing-scholars in O mother, dear 
Jerusalem ! when shall I come to thee? 

During the years thus consumed in 
lagging on the confines of knowledge, 
the far more important task of self- 
instruction was rapidly proceeding ; 
the book of nature was spread out be- 
fore my eyes, and those hours not 
spent at school were occupied in wan- 
dering amidst the romantic scenery 
around my natal home. 

In those border-regions, every hill 
and glen and mountain-stream has its 
appropriate tradition ; and the prowess 
of the sturdy moss-trooper, the enthu- 
siasm of the martyr, and the patient 
endurance of the gentler sex, under the 
most cruel persecution for righteous- 
ness’ sake, are alike familiar in the 
songs of their poets and the fire-side 
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tales of their peasantry. Superstition 
also lends its aid in imparting addi- 
tional interest to the sylvan scenery ; 
nor is there lack of fairy legends, and 
brownies, and spirits of the air and the 
water, to arrest and fascinate youthful 
attention. 

The holy endurance of the perse- 
cuted remnant of the Covenanters often 
formed the subject of my father’s even- 
ing conversation; and as I eagerly 
listened to his soul-stirring narrations, 
my young and ardent feelings almost 
led me to regret that those trying 
times had passed away, when I too 
might have earned the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, and lived in the memory of 
after-ages. 

At earliest dawn, sometimes alone, 
and sometimes accompanied by Ringan 
Cranstown, a young probationer, I 
visited those spots which story had 
hallowed—a sequestered hag, and se- 
cluded hollow—with the caves, which 
are still visible in some of the almost 
perpendicular scaurs which skirt the 
romantic Jed. 

Ringan’s mind, like my father’s, was 
imbued with great reverence for the 
persecuted people of God ; but Ringan 
was also a poet, and from him I early 
imbibed a taste for the romantic lore 
of the district. 

The Lover’s Haugh, the Frenchman’s 
Walk, the Grey-peel and the Twin-wil- 
low Trees, on the banks of Blackburn, 
could boast of their legends of true and 
unfaithful love ; whilst the wonderful 
feats of the brownie of Ferniherst, the 
bogle of the Miller’s-burn, and the freaks 
and sports of the elfin race, as they gam- 
boled beneath the capon-tree, or danced 
merrily in the fairy rings, afforded 
never-failing subjects for his unlettered 
muse. There was a wildness and sub- 
limity in his strains which fastened 
strongly on my young imagination, 
and threw a sacred halo around those 
scenes which I have sought for beneath 
more smiling skies, and amidst richer 
landscapes, in vain. 

Whilst thus wandering amidst a 
creation of my own fancy, my parents, 
after much anxious deliberation, re- 
solved to bring me up for the ministry, 
and with this view to place me at the 
grammar-school in the borough-town. 

In the rank of life in which I was 
born, the ministry was regarded as the 
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most honourable goal of ambition; yet 
amidst all my aspirings after the respect 
and honour attached to the character 
of a teacher of the gospel, the most 
gratifying.to my youthful and ardent 
feelings was the idea of one day be- 
coming the kind consoler of the af- 
flicted, the composer of dissensions, 
and the stay of the poor and needy. 

“ He was a powerful preacher, and 
a great scholar; but he was muckle 
better — he was the poor man’s friend, 
and the peace-maker,” was the simple 
but affecting eulogium that I oft heard 
pronounced on my deceased grand- 
father, by the guileless objects of his 
pastoral care. It was this which di- 


rected the current of my feelings on 
the present occasion ; it was this which, 
through good and ill, through a long 
life, was remembered by me, with a 
fervency undiminished by time or dis- 
appointments. 


* * 

Ringan Cranstown, on hearing the 
news, began with somewhat of scho- 
lastic pomp to initiate me into the 
mysteries of my new studies. 

“ Ye’ll find the Latin rather dry at 
first,” he said, “and the Greek and 
Hebrew unco crabbit; but always re- 
flect, that ye can never be a faithful 
expounder of the word unless ye be 
able to read it in the original tongue, 
—and that will enable ye, with God’s 
blessing, finally to conquer.” 

On the Midsummer fair-day my fa- 
ther took me to town; we found the 
rector, or master as he was usually 
called, at home. I was duly entered 
one of his pupils, and became a boarder 
in his family, which consisted of his 
wife, two daughters, and another pupil, 
who had for some time been an inmate 
beneath his roof. 

After tea I accompanied my father 
to the water-side, when, mounting his 
yad, the Jed in a few minutes ran 
betwixt us. 

It was childish, certainly, to grieve 
at what might be termed a momentary 
separation; yet I confess I felt an 
utter desolation of heart, as I heard the 
feet of the yad champing amidst the 
wet gravelly sands on the opposite bank 
of the river: and when the horse and 
his rider disappeared from view, I 
fairly burst into tears. 

But this was no time for the indul- 
gence of such feelings — every avenue 
from the town teemed with life and 
merriment; troops of little urchins, of 
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both sexes, pursued the country people, 
as they trotted homeward, either on 
horseback or on foot, bawling out at 
the height of their voices — 


“ Fairy folk, fairy folk, gie me my fair ; 
A cow or a calf, and I’ll ask nae mair.” 


Sometimes a handful of gingerbread- 
nuts were showered amongst them, or 
a few halfpence from the pockets of 
some good-natured equestrians, and 
then began a scramble for the spoil. 

Turning back to my new home to 
avoid the glee and merriment so much 
at variance with my feelings, I met the 
youth with whom [ was domiciliated ; 
and though only the acquaintance of 
an hour, his presence afforded a relief 
to my sad thoughts. 

Together we traversed the fair, and 
passing between a double row of krames, 
saw our hostess and her eldest daughter 
inspecting the shewy finery, so tempt- 
ingly displayed in those booths. 

“ T] have no money to throw away 
on top-knots and gloves,” said my new 
friend, mixing with the crowd ; “ for I 
have been hoarding every farthing to 
buy Gulliver’s Travels and Robinson 
Crusoe, at Thomas Hogg’s auction, 
this evening. Should they go high, 
however, I must content myself with 
one of them.” And he displayed a 
hoarded crown-piece, with a sigh. 

“Oh!” cried I, my eyes sparkling 
with joy at the idea of the literary 
treasures within my reach, “1 have 
plenty of money, and we shall have 
both.” 

From this moment, John Mein and 
myself became sworn friends and bro- 
thers; his library was displayed and 
offered for my perusal, and the know- 
ledge he had acquired was freely im- 
parted to guide my rustic ignorance. 

We were the first to enter the council- 
house, where, enthroned on the magis- 
terial bench, sat the important biblio- 
polist, arranging his books for the 
evening sale. He was a little old man, 
with the most singular expression of 
countenance I ever beheld; and be- 
sides being an itinerant dispenser of 
knowledge, was a celebrated improvi- 
sator. Unable, however, either to write 
or repeat his unpremeditated effusions, 
some of whiclrcertainly possessed much 
wild beauty, all remembrance of the 
bard and his verses are now forgotten. 

Thomas Hogg greeted my compa- 
nion as a favoured customer, and suf- 
tered us to rummage over his hetero- 
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geneous stock, which chiefly consisted 
of old divinity, a few odd volumes of 
Shakespeare, several sets of Robinson 
Crusoe and Gulliver’s Travels, Com- 
plete Letter-writers, Pocket-bibles, and 
Psalm-books in abundance. 

Though now writing in a well-stored 
library, and far from insensible to the 
charms of literature, it would be im- 
possible to recall the first fresh joy of 
my heart as I arranged and re-arranged 
my treasures on the old walnut chest 
of drawers, in my confined dormitory. 

I left my bed at an early hour next 
morning, and drawing aside the check- 
ered window-curtain, opened the sash 
to inhale the morning air. But in- 
stead of the fair landscape which had 
hitherto daily greeted my eye, the pro- 
spect was bounded by the opposite 

houses of the Dean’s close. 

When the morning tasks were ended, 
I was assailed by the whole host of my 
schoolfellows to solicit a day’s play, 
which, according to custom, the new 
scholar has a right to demand. With 
much diffidence I preferred the re- 
quest; which was no sooner granted, 
than the school broke loose with loud 
shouting and joyous clamour. 

John Mein having obtained permis- 
sion to spend the day with his father, 
and carry me along with him, we set 
out on our walk, and reached Langton 
as Mr. Mein was returning from the 
fields to dinner. He was what in that 
district was termed a lang-headed man, 
and wealth and comfort were visible 
in his whole establishment. 

After spending a pleasant day, we 
set out on our return; Mr. Mein cor- 
dially inviting me to visit Langton 
whenever I had a spare day. 

“ It’s only a twa hours’ walk,” he 
said, “and ye’ll hae mony a Sunday 
without preaching I fear; for our wor- 
thy minister seems far on the road to 
glory. I doubt there will be a stramash 
when he’s gane, for the parish looks to 
the young bird of the Ettrick brood : 
but I fear the patron will no comply 
with their wishes.” 

John Mein was greatly my superior 
in a knowledge of books, and besides 
assisting me in my classical studies, I 
imbibed from him a taste for natural 
knowledge. Ray’s Wisdom of God, 
and Derham’s Astro- Theology, opened 
a new world to my view, and imparted 
an interest to the most minute objects 
in creation. 


About this period I acquired another 
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acquaintance, whose converse tended 
also greatly to develop the opening 
faculties of my mind. 

James Winter was one of those choice 

spirits who had far outstripped the pe- 
riod in which he lived; possessing a 
keen perception of the ridiculous, his 
dry quiet humour was well calculated 
to expose the absurd pretensions of 
overweening ignorance or low-minded 
pride: hence he was the terror of the 
magnates of the borough, who quailed 
under the severity of his lampoons, 
without perhaps fully understanding 
their point. His dog Totchy, an ani- 
mal of the cooly breed, and his Corby 
craw, possessed almost human intelli- 
gence — their master would have said, 
more than human intelligence; and 
much, much more than human affection 
and fidelity. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that the latter of these animals 
was not destitute of the organ of co- 
vetousness. He kept his poose in a 
hole he had formed in the rigging of 
his master’s barn; it consisted of va- 
rious articles, such as balls, marbles, 
jock-to-legs, keelavine pens, thread- 
papers, clews of yarn, or whatever else 
he could purloin from the children at 
play, or the females, as they plied their 
needle or their knitting at the doors, or 
open windows. 

The youngest daughter of the rector 
sometimes appeared sad, though I knew 
not at first the cause of her melancholy. 
The son of a Liddesdale laird had been 
my predecessor in the establishment, 
and the young folks being at that age 
when the little loves begin to flutter 
round the heart, a mutual attachment 
sprung up between them. For a short 
time their secret was undiscovered, till 
circumstances arousing the vigilance of 
the master, he taxed his pupil on the 
subject, who candidly avowed his love. 
The integrity of the old man induced 
him to communicate the affair to the 
father of his pupil, and the youth 
being recalled to the paternal tower, 
was threatened with a parent’s bitterest 
maiediction, should he persevere in his 
suit. 

Young Elliott, however, had con- 
trived to open a correspondence with 
the object of his love. 

It was a hot sultry evening in June; 
the master had sauntered out to take 
his usual walk, the hostess and her 
daughter Bet were also absent, when 
I was aroused from my book by a 
loud scream from Hewy; and looking 
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up, beheld her standing in the middle 
of the floor, in a paroxysm of grief, 
and Corby stratting about the sill of 
one of the open windows. 

“ For mercy’s sake, catch that de- 
mon!” she cried, bursting into tears, 
“or I am ruined; he has stolen my 
letter—my father will discover all!” 

I rushed forward to seize the culprit, 
but as if aware of my design, he flew 
from window to window, holding the 
letter, as if in triumph, in his bill ; 
till, wearied with his pertinacity, I 
attempted to strike him down, when 
he sought refuge on the top of his 
master’s house, and, sidling up the cat- 
steps, disappeared with his prize. 

I darted across the street, and ac- 
costing Winter, who stood at his door, 
seemingly much delighted with the 
trick of his favourite, entreated him to 
rescue the paper from his grasp. 

He motioned me to follow him to 
the garden, and giving a cry through 
his fingers which Corby seemed to 
understand, the bird hopped down the 
roof of the barn, stalked proudly to- 
wards us, and laid the trophy at his 
master’s feet. 

“ So, so!” apostrophised Winter, 
glancing at the superscription of the 


letter, “ young Elliott has persuaded 
the poor simple girl to correspond 
with him, in opposition to parental 


injunctions on both sides! The in- 
fernal reiver! he well knows that no 
good can result from it; for sooner 
would the proud laird of the Peel be- 
hold his heir suspended “ from Harebee 
tree,” than that his blood should com- 
mingle with the obscure puddle of a 
clerkly dominie.” 

The affrighted maiden, when I re- 
stored her epistle, expressed the utmost 
gratitude by her looks, though her 
tongue refused its office; and I re- 
treated to my own closet to relieve her 
embarrassment. How James Winter 
managed matters with her father I never 
knew, but she was soon after sent to 
reside with a relative in Fife. 

My intercourse with my own family 
and that of John Mein was frequent ; 
and young Winter, since the affair of 
the letter, frequently became the com- 
panion of our walks. An architect by 
profession, and a mathematician of no 
mean powers, his conversation tended 
greatly to cure that dogmatising spirit 
in which I was too prone to indulge. 
“What makes you think so? what 
proof can you produce of the truth of 
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this assertion ?” uttered in his peculiar 
dry tone, often stopped short my volu- 
bility, and generated a habit of reflec- 
tion which powerfully tended to correct 
the crude and hasty opinions of my 
youth. 

James Winter was no particular fa- 
vourite with either of my parents, but 
with the elder Mr. Mein he was a 
jewel of inestimable price. His con- 
tempt for prejudices, however sanc- 
tioned by time and great names —his 
love of research and experiment —and 
his sententious humour, all rendered 
him an associate according to the 
gudeman’s ain heart; and never did 
John and myself receive so bright a 
welcome as when accompanied by 
Totchy and his master. 

At the period of which I write, po- 
litical knowledge was by no means. 
general amongst the great body of the 
Scottish people. After the rancour 
occasioned by the rising of forty-five 
had subsided, they seemed in general 
contented to rest in quiet, each under 
his own vine and under his own fig- 
tree; or if some enthusiastic Jacob- 
ites still looked forward to the coming 
of a political millennium, when their 
hereditary princes should be restored 
in the plenitude of their power, they 
were either too few or too insignificant 
to disturb the public tranquillity, or 
alarm the jealousy of their rulers. 

The court and the country party 
were the denominations by which the 
ministerialists and oppositionists were 
distinguished ; but the majority of the 
voters attached little importance to 
this distinction, and the county elec- 
tions were merely a struggle between 
two powerful families, wholly uncon- 
nected with public principle. 

In like manner, the boroughs were 
swayed by some individual of conse- 
quence; and that in which I was then 
resident had, for many years, been 
under the control of the Marquess 
of L . 

Such a mode of representation af- 
forded a prolific theme for the keen 
irony of Winter, who warmly exerted 
himself to free his native town from 
the thraldom of the peer. Soon, how- 
ever, he perceived, that the spirit he 
had evoked was not from above; the 
narrowest ‘self-interest was the motive- 
power of his co-associates: the petty 
trader already felt in his palm the 
price of his suffrage—the publican 
looked to the jovial doings of a con- 
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tested election—and the spruce writer, 
just returned from copying at a penny 
a-page in the office of a Writer to the 
Signet, in the northern metropolis, an- 
ticipated his elevation to the office of 
procurator-fiscal, or town-clerk to the 
royal borough. 

“ Once in power, I shall throw all 
my interest into the scale of the court 
candidate,” pondered the man of law 
one morning, as he sat in his little 
dark office, watching for the entrance 
of a client; ‘* by which means I shall 
become the recipient and dispenser of 
ministerial patronage—the organ of 
communication between the member 
and his constituents. The indentures 
of brother Will to the Berwick skipper 
shall be taken up, and I will procure 
him a midshipman’s place; Tam shall 
go out to Jamaica as a book-keeper— 
rare sport it will be for Tam to hunt 
the black boys! and my cousin, crooked 

Sandy, the dominie, shall get a kirk, 
after he has passed his trials — ay, he 
may even, perhaps, stand in the shoes 
of the marquess’s favourite minister.” 

How much further this mental castle- 
building might have proceeded, it is 
impossible to determine; but at this 
moment the door opened, and instead 
of the expected client, James Winter 
entered. Had the intruder been gifted 
with the faculty of deciphering the 
thoughts of those he approached, the 
scribe could not have been more dis- 
mayed. His visitor guessed the sub- 
ject of his cogitations, and a few 
searching questions revealed to him 
that his surmises were just. 

With a bitter smile of contempt he 
left the office, and with his four-footed 
companion sauntered through the kirk- 
yard. 

“ Ay, Totchy, my honest fellow,” 
he said, “is it not better, after all, 
to be ruled by a wise man and a good, 
though his sway be ndt strictly consti- 
tutional, than to be sold to the highest 
bidder by a parcel of ignorant, self- 
interested fools?” And from this day 
he took no farther part in the borough 
politics. But though the master-spirit 
had thus withdrawn, the cabal against 
the marquess continued. This vener- 
able nobleman had long been the 
main-spring of the prosperity of the 
gcod town —had mixed familiarly with 
the meanest of the burghers — had 
sympathised with their distresses, and 
rejoiced in their good fortune—had 
spared neither his purse nor his advice 
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when occasion required —and in gene- 
ral exerted himself to promote industry 
and sobriety amongst the inhabitants. 
But except attending the Michaelmas 
dinner on the annual election of ma- 
gistrates, and giving one in return on 
the following Sunday after they re- 
turned in procession from the kirk, 
he never mixed in the jovial doings 
of the burghers, nor suffered the 
younger members of his family to 
amuse themselves with the gaucheries 
of their wives and daughters. Now, 
however, a spirit was abroad that re- 
quired to be met in a far different 
manner; and a gay party, then assem- 
bled at "Ferniherst, held various con- 
sultations how best to extract ainuse- 
ment from the canvass. 

co co = = * 

The parlour-door of Mrs. R 
the widow of a nonjuring laird, whose 
estate was forfeited in the forty-five, 
was one morning unceremoniously 
thrown open, and Mrs. Lookup, the 
landlady of a change-house in the 
vicinity, stood before her. As the 
venerable lady raised her eyes from 
the sacred volume she was perusing, 
a smile took place of the gravity which 
had before pervaded her features, 
Mrs. Lookup was arrayed in a flaming 
red and blue striped bishop’s satin 
gown and petticoat; her hair, rolled 
back over a pudding, was surmounted 
by a fly-cap; on the top of which was 
stuck a Kitty Fisher bonnet of crimson 
velvet, which imparted a heightened 
colour to her naturally coarse, blowsy 
complexion. Blue stockings, with 
scarlet clocks and calamanco shoes, 
with enormous high heels, fastened with 
Bristow buckles, were not hidden by 
any uncommon length of petticoat ; 
and though it was an oppressively 
hot morning, a scarlet frieze cardinal, 
trimmed with gimp, completed her 
attire. 

“No seeing Effie i’ the kitchen, 
my leddy, I made bould to come ben, 
just to ax how to behave mysel the day ; 
for ye'll hae heard we’re a’ invited to 
Ferniherst,.and I should just like to 
have an inkling how to ca’ his lord- 
ship’s leddy, and what I’m to say till 
her.” 

* Your best way,” said her asto- 
nished auditor, “ will be to speak little ; 
and when you do address the mar- 
chioness, to say madam or my lady.” 

“ Madam or my leddy, indeed !” 
quoth the angry change-wife ; “ I'll sae 
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nae sic thing. The like o’ you gets 
bare my leddy : I’ll ca’ her my grace, 
or my worship.” And before Mrs. 
R—-— had recovered from her surprise, 
the offended dame bounced out of the 
room. 

& x mn * e 

Tinkle, tinkle, went the little silver 
bell of Mrs. R——; which brought 
Effie into the presence of her mistress. 
“T hope you did not ring before,” 
she said; “ for I stept out to see the 
branksome set that’s gaen to Ferniherst. 
Our neighbour, Luckie Lookup, deckit 
out like a bubbly Jock, and the auld 
beau her gudeman, wi’ his tye-wig and 
the gold-headed cane that belonged to 
his billy the Lun’on gambler glancing 
in his hand, is at the head of them; 
and there’s Bailie Douglas, and his 
daughter Mallie, and Provost Anderson, 
and Convener Waugh the flesher, and 
I ken na how mony mair. They’re 
gane round by the back o’ the Boun- 
trees. And that birky Winter, and 
twa o’ the Latiners, are off by the 
Waulk Mill as fast as they can rin,— 
nae doubt to blaw in the vain stupid 
bodies’ lugs, till they'll gang and make 
even down gowks o  theirsels.” 

Mrs. R--— informed her attendant 
of the visitation with which she had 
been favoured. 

“The gude forgie us!’’ said Effie; 
“if ever L heard the like o’ sic impu- 
dence. The warld is surely turned 
upside down sin the Hanoverians cam 
amang us. I’se warrant the marquess’s 
purse-strings are drawn to pay for that 
and muckle mair. But lightly come 
lightly goes. Gif him, and sic as him, 
had na robbit others o’ their braid lands, 
he wad hae blawn mair lown.” 

“ Effie,” said her mistress, while a 
tear of bitter recollection fell over her 
wan cheek, “ speak not thus of the 
venerable marquess. It is true he 
received the lands of him that is gone, 
and many other forfeited estates, as the 
reward of his adherence to the house of 
Hanover; nevertheless he has dealt 
mercifully with the widow and father- 
less. But for his kindness I should in 
my old age have lacked bread, and my 
son been a beggar.” 

“ There’s not much to boast of in 
giving a small pittance out of his 
abundant robberies,” retorted Effie ; 
“and as to providing for young master, 
I wish he had rather gane to France 
with his equals. However, I hope he 
will return from Jamaica in time to 
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help him to his ain again, who shall be 
nameless.” 

Mrs. R—— gave a sigh to the base- 
less illusion; but knowing the perti- 
nacity of her devoted handmaiden on 
such subjects, she dismissed her to her 
domestic avocations without a reply. 

At Ferniherst the dinner passed over 
as such ill-assorted meetings generally 
do. ‘The efforts on both sides to assi- 
milate their manners and conversation 
to each other terminated in wearisome- 
ness long before the day was half over ; 
though the civilities of their noble host 
and hostess, and the novelties they 
witnessed, long afforded the burghers 
matter of boasting to their less favoured 
townsmen. 

Michaelmas-day arrived; the con- 
test was warm; but the L—— party 
triumphed, and the marquess was 
elected provost. 

On the following Sunday the new 
magistrates went in procession to the 
kirk as usual; but as the marquess 
was about to take his seat, Convener 
Waugh, giving his lordship a tug by 
the shoulder, exclaimed, “ His presence 
be about us! what’s that?’ The 
marquess, following with his eye the 
wildered looks of the convener, noticed 
something glittering beneath the edge 
of the cushion on which he was about 
to place himself; and pulling it aside, 
beheld with horror the seat bristling 
with cantrips ! 

Instantly recovering from the mo- 
mentary surprise the sight occasioned, 
he grasped the rough hand of the 
honest convener, and, turning to his 
colleagues, said something in a low 
voice, when they took their places, 
leaving the seat of honour unoccupied. 
The news flew like wildfire through 
the town. Winter, who regarded him- 
self as the first cause of an opposition 
which had terminated in the present 
atrocious attempt, by propagating ab- 
stract political doctrines above the 
standard of the public comprehension, 
exerted himself to detect the offenders. 
But though a precognition was taken 
on the following day, and large rewards 
offered for the discovery of the offender, 
no light was then, or ever afterwards, 
thrown on the mysterious affair. One 
effect, however, resulted from this abor- 
tive attempt: the L—— interest became 
more firmly fixed than before, and the 
sitting member was re-elected. 

However mortifying to human vanity 
and to the pride of systems, it must be 
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admitted that religious reformation, in 
all ages, has more frequently resulted 
from the pride and evil passions of 
man, than from the calm and dispas- 
sionate conviction of reason. Nor did 
the stramash Mr. Mein prophesied 
during my first visit to Langton, either 
in its commencement or results, belie 
this general proposition. On the death 
of their aged minister, the parishioners 
turned their eyes towards the grandson 
of Mr. Boston, of Ettrick, a name dear 
to the religious controversialists of 
Scotland, as his successor; but in this 
it appeared they could not be gratified. 
The cavalier conduct of this popular 
preacher towards the marquess, re- 
specting the settlement of a neighbour- 
ing kirk some time before, had given 
so much offence to that nobleman, 
that he refused to comply with the 
unanimous wish of the parish. 

From the first establishment of the 
Scotch kirk, patronage had proven a 
bitter pill; but it had been, except in 
a few instances, exercised by the crown, 
or the individuals to whom it was dele- 
gated, with a delicacy and forbearance 
which in some measure veiled its most 
revolting features. One or more candi- 
dates were invited to preach in the 
vacaut kirk; a call was moderated ; 
and rarely was the presentation refused 
to him who possessed the majority of 
suffrages. 

In the present instance these preli- 
minary steps were superseded by the 
patron, who conferred the presentation, 
unsolicited, on a total stranger, without 
regard to the wishes of the parishioners. 
The young aspirant for the legal honours 
of the borough, already mentioned in 
no favourable terms, frequented the 
change-house clubs, insinuated himself 
into the fellowship meetings, and in 
fact, under the pharisaical cloak of 
holiness, stimulated that zeal without 
knowledge, which, in religious contro- 
versies more especially, is productive 
of effects the most baneful; and the 
discontent, thus industriously fostered, 
in no long time burst out with astound- 
ing violence. 

On a beautiful Sabbath morning, 
towards the end of May, John Mein 
and myself strolled out after breakfast, 
and crossing the stepping-stanes, saun- 
tered up by the glebe side. The scene 
and the season were in unison with the 
holy stillness of the day. No sounds of 
rural labour or rustic merriment were 
heard ; but the fervent prayer, or the 
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“sweet psalm tune,” of the peasant, 
fell on the ear from the scattered cot- 
tages on the opposite side of the Jed. 
The second bell soon, however, warned 
us that we must not linger amidst the 
quietude of nature; and scrambling 
round by the glebe head, we turned 
our steps homewards by the beaten 
track. 

Iiere and there, on the unenclosed 
space between the road and the fields, 
were tethered a doddered cow, a shelty, 
or a pet lamb, belonging to the cadgers 
or little gardeners inhabiting the out- 
skirts of the town. The animals were 
tended either by some gray-headed 
grandsire, reclining on a sunny spot, 
reverently perusing the Bible, or by 
little urchins of both sexes; some of 
them poring over their caritches or 
proverbs, while others, less strictly 
reared, were covertly selecting sets of 
chucks from the heaps of cow-lady- 
stanes they had collected by the water- 
side, playing at nevy-nevy-nick-nack, 
or other profane games. 

The day was uncommonly mild ; 
the odour from the birken-shaw above 
Inch-bonny, wafted along our path by 
the westlin breeze, mingled with the 
scent of the hawthorn, the wild brier, 
and the honeysuckle, which skirted the 
road; the lark soared high in the air, 
the voice of the cuckoo came from afar, 
the first faint notes of the blackbird 
mingled at intervals with the mellow 
song of the mavis—while the lintwhite, 
the goldfinch, and the wren, strained 
their little throats in choral emulation. 
The flowers were pendant with bees, 
culling their odoriferous sweets ; while 
gaudy butterflies pursued their devious 
flight in every direction. The cool 
and pellucid water of the Allerly-well 
poppled invitingly through the soil, 
marked by the lively and fresh green 
ofthe cress and the water purple. We 
approached and slaked our thirst from 
the hollow of our hands; and often 
in after-life, when panting and ex- 
hausted beneath the scorching heat 
of a tropical sun, have I thought of 
that morning’s walk, and longed for 
the refreshing beverage afforded by this 
delicious spring. 

On reaching the back of the Boun- 
trees, our steps were simultaneously 
arrested by the prospect which burst 
on our view. At our feet lay the 
Ladies-yards, gorgeous in the rich and 
variegated blossoms of the pear, the 
plum, and the guin trees, gilded by 
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the rays of a brilliant morning sun. 
The Jed, rippling over its pebbly bed, 
swept round the base of the grounds ; 
while, in the distance, the romantic vale 
in which the town is built appeared 
like a smiling garden. To the left 
towered the venerable abbey, its solemn 
grandeur strikingly contrasting with the 
cheerful airy landscape around. We 
spoke not— nor could words, perhaps, 
have expressed our feelings. Undis- 


turbed by passion, our minds elevated 

by the peaceful scene, we revelled in 

the calm fresh joy of early existence, 

when the sound of the last bell recalled 

our attention to the more immediate 

duties of the day. 
x * 


* * 

Scarcely were we seated when Mr. 
Gilchrist and a reverend brother en- 
tered the kirk. The former proceeded 
to the minister’s pew, while the latter 
ascended to the pulpit. The pale, in- 
teresting countenance of the stranger 
was highly expressive of mildness and 
benevolence, and the deep tones of his 
finely modulated voice breathed the 
most fervent piety. His opening prayer 
was listened to with profound attention. 
The Sermon on the Mount was the 
subject of his lecture. But scarcely 
had he begun his commentary on this 
beautiful portion of Scripture, when a 
slight commotion near the great door 
attracted the notice of the hearers. By 
degrees the low suppressed sound, of 
many voices increased to audible whis- 
pers, when Mr. Gilchrist and two of the 
elders went out to ascertain the cause ; 
but the clamour, instead of being ap- 
peased, seemed to gather strength from 
their presence. The preacher paused. 
He had been teld of dissensions in the 
parish, and seemed deeply affected as 
the truth of the report flashed on his 
mind ; but quickly resuming his self- 
possession, he abruptly terminated the 
remaining part of the service, and left 
the kirk. 

A session hastily met, and in pre- 
sence of the elders and his noble patron, 
Mr. Bonnar unhesitatingly declined the 
presentation. 

“Sour grapes!” exclaimed the spruce 
writer, with a malicious grin, as he 
stood leaning against a head-stane, ex- 
pounding the law and the gospel to a 
parcel of gaping women and ’prentice 
boys. 

“Ay, ye say right, Mr. A——,” 
responded Luckie Rutherford, the 
change-wife; ‘it sets him weel, indeed, 
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to yoke a plough where Tommy Boston 
thaught to till.” 

“ But I say, gudewife,” quoth Effie 
Bunyan, the landlady of a rival public, 
“it wad ha been but fair play to have 
heard what he had to say for himsel.” 

“1m sure and certain,” inter- 
posed Plumper Wood, the smith, “ if 
he wasna a gude man, and a sound 
preacher, worthy Mr. Gilchrist wadna 
hae taen him by the hand.” 

Mr. A was too expert a tac- 
tician to suffer this observation to pass 
unchecked ;_ with a knowing shake of 
the head, he therefore replied, “ You 
speak wisely, Mr. Wood, so far as you 
know; but there is a wheel within a 
wheel even there.” And so saying, 
the man of law moved off, leaving the 
leaven of discord he had diffused 
among the group to ferment at leisure. 

Mr. Gilchrist officiated in the after- 
noon. “This is the commandment 
which I give unto you, that ye love 
one another,” was the text chosen by 
the aged preacher; and the fervent 
breathings of his pious spirit were lis- 
tened to with deep attention, whilst he 
enforced the duty of brotherly love and 
Christian charity, in general ; but when 
he made the application to the peculiar 
situation of the parish, an ominous 
movement took place among the hear- 
ers; and no sooner was the blessing 
pronounced, than they rushed forth to 
join the crowds without. 

In vain some of the elders assured 
them the presentation had been rejected ; 
their voices were drowned amidst the 
uproar. 

“It is not to the minister of Cock- 
pen, as an individual, but to the illegal 
stretch of the right of patronage, that 
we object,” insidiously observed Mr. 
A . © Will the marquess, after the 
parish has exerted their right of mode- 
rating a call, give the presentation to 
him who possesses a majority of votes ? 
That is the point at issue, as I under- 
stand the matter.” 

“ We all know on whom the choice 
would fall,” replied the elder, to whom 
the question was addressed; “ but 
after the affair of Crailing, it’s no very 
likely sic a thing could be brought 
about.” 

‘ Then I see no end to the present 
dissensions,” rejoined the writer. 

“Ye but speak the truth, Mr. A - 
said Baillie Douglas, erst one of the 
most servile supporters of the marquess ; 
“and gif it was off the day it’s on, I 
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wad open the council-house doors my- 
sel, and hae ye electit spokesman.” 

This was exactly the point at which 
the wily agitator aimed; but he was 
too subtle to notice the remark. In 
the mean while, a cluster of the most 
violent spirits had collected round the 
west door of the kirk, and, on the 
appearance of the marquess, with his 
family and Mr. Bonnar, assailed them 
with a torrent of abuse. 

The evening of this memorable day 
exhibited none of that quietude which, 
at this period, characterised a Scottish 
Sabbath. Voices in deep deliberation 
or angry contention issued from almost 
every house, where formerly at such an 
hour the sound of family worship was 
heard. 

The pattering of feet to and fro 
through the Dean’s Close awoke me, 
on the following morning, from a sound 
sleep; and springing from my bed, I 
found John Mein already astir. We 
sallied out, and being joined by Winter, 
proceeded to see what was going for- 
ward, and at the Cross met Will Kerr, 
the Cameronian. This man had suf- 
fered much persecution from the incor- 
porated trades of the royal burgh, who 
prevented him exercising his calling as 
a tailor, because his conscience would 
not suffer him to gulp down the burgess 
oath ; but, like every species of perse- 
cution, it had only made him adhere 
more firmly to his own opinion. He 
was a living chronicle of the cruelties 
of Claverhouse, Dalziel, and other per- 
secutors, and possessed a fund of dry 
humour, which rendered him a great 
favourite with Winter. 

“ Good morrow, Kerr,” he said; 
“what may be your opinion of this 
squabble ?” 

“It’s only ane of the spurts afore the 
great storm, that, gif I’m no mistane, 
will soon overwhelm this sinful, self- 
righteous Erastian generation. But, 
‘ overturn, overturn, until it come to 
him whose right it is,’ saith the pro- 
phet; and until we have a covenanted 
king, we canna look for a sanctified 
ministry. But it wadna be a bad joke 
to gie the bout-fitted writer a fleg this 
morning ;” and he gave two or three 


hearty tugs at the rope of the fire-bell, 
which hung outside the old prison, 
when instantly the whole population 
poured toward the Cross, all crying 
out,  Where’s the fire? 
where’s the fire?” 

We mingled with the crowd, when 


Gude Lord! 
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Kerr, with a face of the most imper- 
turbable gravity, replied to 9 of the 
questioners, ‘* It’s at Sandy A ; 
they say; but will none of ye gie the 
bell anuther joul?” At this several 
stout hands plied at the rope, while 
the cry, “It’s at Mr. A ’s, the 
writer,” directed the multitude towards 
his house. 

Fire-engines there were none at that 
period ; but their want was more than 
supplied by the daring hardihood and 
activity of the towns-folk on such occa- 
sions. The door of the man of law 
was burst open, the crowd vociferating, 
“ For God’s sake, rise, sirs, or ye’ll be 
burnt to death!” and as the terrified 
master issued from his chamber, he 
was overwhelmed with the deluges of 
water which the people were throwing 
about in every direction. Meanwhile, 
Tam Hope, the wright, having mounted 
the stairs, cried out, that it was a 
false alarm ; on which the multitude 
dispersed, wondering how the mistake 
could have originated. 

Whatever might be the writer's 
thoughts, or however mortified at the 
délabrement of his domicile, he attended 
a meeting in the kirk with smiles on 
his face and gratitude on his lips, for 
the prompt aid of his townsmen in a 
time ofsupposed need. At this meeting 
a call was moderated, and the choice 
unanimously fell on Mr. Boston. A 
deputation of two elders was appointed 
to present it to the patron, with Mr. 
A as their spokesman, and it was 
left with him for the subscription of the 
country parishioners. Tuesday being 
market-day, the office of this hitherto 
obscure pettifogger was crammed to 
overflowing ; and, if popular rumour 
might be credited, many a plea was 
entered into by his advice, which the 
credulous client found bitter cause to 
regret. 

The deputation was received with 
much urbanity by the noble patron, 
who expressed his regret that he could 
not comply with the wishes of the 
parish ; “ but let them choose any other 
man,” he said, “ in or out of the pres- 
bytery, and the presentation shall be 
his. When unsolicited,” he added, “ I 
presented Mr. Boston to his present 
kirk, I voluntarily said, that when a 
better was in my gift, he should not be 
forgotten. Of this he reminded me 
when Crailing became vacant; and I 
instantly informed him that the kirk in 
question had been promised to a pre- 
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ceptor in my family, long previous to 
his settlement at Oxnam, and assuring 
him the promise to which he alluded 
should not be unthought of, whenever 
I had the power to fulfil it.” 

*¢ You have acted in this affair, nei- 
ther with the honour of a nobleman 
nor the faith of a Christian,’ he wrote 
in reply ; and, from that day to this, 
never has he ceased to thwart every 
measure I have proposed for the benefit 
of his parish.” 

The calm dignity of the venerable 
nobleman rendered dumb their pert 
spokesman ; but on the way back he 
contrived to mystify his simple com- 
panions, so that a very garbled report 
of the interview was given to the meet- 
ing. 

It was in vain that some of the more 
moderate endeavoured to stem the tor- 
rent; the small still voice of reason 
was unheard amidst the popular cla- 
mour; and, as it was wholly impos- 
sible to obtain the kirk for their fa- 
vourite, it was resolved to build one 
for his reception. 

Led away by vanity and a love of 
popular appk ause, Mr. Boston, in op- 
position to the advice of his best and 
truest friends, gave up his charge, and 
threw himself into the arms of the 
malcontents. The day this resolution 
was made known might be termed, 
literally, a day of madness in the royal 
burgh. 

The bells rung a merry peal, and 
parties paraded the streets, preceded by 
the town piper, with favours in their 
hats. 

“Walk in, gentlemen, and partake 
of the cup of joy in my puir dwalling,” 
quoth Kitty Rutherford, as they came 
down the Burn-wynd; “ the bairns 
that are unborn will rise up to ca’ ye 
blessed for this day’s wark. Cum in, 
Watty Boyd, cum in, Rob Hastie, to 
the kitchen; ye’re fighting the Lord’s 
battles, and there’s nane sic shall gang 
by my door this blessed day. His 
presence be wi’ us! is na that the dead 
bell ?” she exclaimed. ‘* Wha wad 
hae sent sic a clink through the town 
on this day o’ rejoicing? 1 hope it “ill 
ho turn out an uncanny omen for the 
holy man that’s coming amang us.” 
While she was yet speaking, Johnny 
Preston, the bedlar, took one of his 
stated stands nearly opposite the door.” 

Tinkle, tinkle, went the death-an- 
nouncing bell ; and as it ceased, John 
began, in his accustomed lugubrious 
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tone, to repeat the usual formula, 
which then, and for many years after- 
wards, superseded written invitations to 
burials. 

« A’ our brethren and sisters, we let 
ye to wit that we hae a brother de- 
parted (at the pleasure o’ Almighty 
God), yestreen at ten o'clock, called 
kingly patronage, and ye’re invited to 
attend the funeral, this forenoon, at 
eleven o'clock !” 

“ Weel, that’s the best of a’,” ex- 
claimed Luckie Rutherford ; “ bring 
out a glass o’ Nantz, gudeman, to auld 
Johnny ;” who at the welcome sound 
stotted forward, scarcely able to pre- 
serve his perpendicularity, and his 
little gray eyes twinkling with the po- 
tations he had already swallowed. 

This additional glass, which he 
drained to the very bottom, completed 
the disorder of his senses ; and, on 
reaching the next allotted station, the 
bell merely shook in his nerveless 
hand, as he snivelled out,— 

“ A’ our brethren and sisters, we let 
ye to wit there’s ait strae to be sauld in 
Mr. Crombie’s barn, in the Laigh kirk- 
yard, at fivepence a threave (at the 
pleasure o’ Almighty God), buy wha 
wull!” 

A shout from a parcel of idle boys 
who surrounded the bedlar, followed 
this profane and disgusting exhibition, 
as Mr. Byers, the sheriff’s substitute, 
was passing, who ordered an officer to 
disperse the crowd, and place the 
inebriated sot in confinement. 

* * * e 

A meeting was convened, the letter 
of acceptance from Mr. Boston was 
read amidst shouts of applause, and a 
subscription opened to defray the ex- 
pense of building a suitable place of 
worship. 

Nor did the work lag; ground was 
purchased, and, besides the money re- 
ceived, several opulent farmers sent 
their servants and horses for the lime 
and tiles, others carted the stones ; 
some presented offerings of wood and 
others of iron, and an ancient Came- 
ronian in the good town of Edinburgh, 
who rejoiced at the pulling down of 
patronage, even though not achieved 
by covenanted hands, transmitted a 
package of crown-glass for the win- 
dows; many, who had nothing else to 
give, proffered a day’s labour every 
week, and the work proceeded with 
almost incredible rapidity. 

At length the Marquess of L —— 
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found in the minister of Breadalbine a 
man willing to accept the presentation, 
in opposition to the will of the pa- 
rishioners ; but their minds being now 
directed inte a new channel, he was 
placed without tumult, and soon sunk 
into an object of complete indifference. 

The day which beheld the cope-stone 
placed on the new meeting was truly a 
day of jubilee. The political intriguer 
and the conscientious opponentofkingly 
supremacy in matters of religion alike 
rejoiced in the consummation of their 
labours; whilst the multitude hailed 
with loud hosannas the man whose po- 
pular eloquence was so well suited to 
awaken enthusiasm and lead captive 
the senses. 

‘“¢ By what appellation are you to be 
distinguished ?” inquired young Win- 
ter, the next morning, at Beau Lookup, 
now one of the leaders of the new 
sect. 

““ We ca’ this the Relief Meeting at 
present,” he answered ; “ but when 
other oppressed parishes follow our 
example, the union will assume the 
title of the Presbytery of Relief.” 

“ The Presbytery of Mischief would 
be a more fitting appellation,” replied 
Winter, in his usual dry sarcastic tone ; 
and a few years too surely confirmed 
the accuracy of this judgment, in so far 
as the prosperity of the burgh was con- 
cerned. Whether the vital interests of 
religion were benefited or injured by 
this secession, must be left to polemical 
casuists to determine. 

Every succeeding Sunday the Re- 
lief Meeting was crowded to excess ; 
and, to accommodate the multitudes 
that might be expected, it was judged 
expedient to celebrate the first sacra- 
ment in the open air, a practice at that 
period not uncommon even with the 
Establishment. 

On the Saturday, and long before 
day-dawn on the Sabbath morning, 
every avenue to the town teemed with 
passengers. From the northern metro- 
polis—even from several places beyond 
the Forth— from the extremity of the 
Merse to the confines of the western 
sea, crowds of strangers, of various 
ranks and degrees, hurried onwards, 
eager to witness the solemnity, and 
listen to the far-famed martyr of pa- 
tronage. 

To those unacquainted with the 
ground, vain would be the attempt to 
convey an adequate idea of the spec- 
tacle which presented itself to our 
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view as we reached the spot. Of an 
oblong, irregular figure, the Ana is 
bounded on the one side by gardens 
and orchards, forming a leafy screen 
which excludes a view of the town and 
public road, and on the other by the 
Jed, which, after washing its flat in- 
dented margin, is turned from its direct 
course by an almost perpendicular 
scaur, and, making a sweep to the 
right, flows through a fertile dale till it 
unites with the Teviot. 

At the base of this scaur a tempo- 
rary pulpit had been erected for the 
occasion, in front of which stood the 
sacramental elements on a table co- 
vered with snow-white linen; while at 
right angles, extended in parallel lines, 
the two communion tables, more than 
forty feet in length, covered in the 
same manner. 

Before the clock struck ten, this se- 
cluded hollow was covered to the 
water’s edge, as well as a green bank 
on the opposite side of the Jed. Many 
who were forced to turn back took 
the way to the path-head, and seated 
themselves on the very brink of the 
scaur ; whilst others, more adventurous, 
found a station on its rocky projec- 
tions, or on the gnarled trees which 
grew from numerous fissures in its 
beetling front. 

The sun shone out with unclouded 
splendour, exhibiting in strong relief 
the numerous assemblage, awaiting, in 
breathless expectation, the appearance 
of the popular idol. He ascended the 
pulpit; not a sound was heard, save the 
gentle rippling of the water and the 
low rustling of the tall trees which 
skirted one side of the ground, as they 
were moved by the morning breeze. 
Soon, however, was the stillness inter- 
rupted by the voices of this vast multi- 
tude, raised in one simultaneous song 
of praise to Him whose temple is 
earth, sea, and sky. 

I was then in the first fresh spring- 
tide of existence—I am now descending 
into the vale of years; yet never, dur- 
ing my long pilgrimage through life, 
have I witnessed beneath the conse- 
crated dome, decorated by sacerdotal 
pride, nor in the more simple temples 
of my native land, a scene more au- 
gust, or devotion more impressive. 

The action-sermon was listened to 
with deep attention; and after the 
objurgation, or fencing the tables, was 
concluded, the youthful pastor de- 
scended from the pulpit, and placed 
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himself by the side of the elements, 
surrounded by his elders. In a voice 
tremulous from exertion he read a por- 
tion of the psalm usually sung as the 
communion tables are filling. 
“ Who is the man who shall ascend 
Unto the hill of God? 
Or who within his holy place 
Shall have a firm abode? 
Whose hands are clean, whose heart is 
pure, 
And unto vanity 
Who hath not lifted up his soul, 
Nor sworn deceitfully.” 

The last line had been read out by 
the precentoras Mr. A—— approached 
the table, when a female, starting from 
the ground, seized the skirt of his coat, 
and in wild accents implored him to 
desist. 

“ Come back, Saunders, dinna gang 
forit, as ye value ye’r immortal soul ; 
didna ye hear the minister debar ye 
frae the table? dinna ye hear the last 
line o’ the psalm? ye'll only eat and 
drink damnation to yersel !” 

The scribe turned round, and, with a 
withering scowl, shook off the poor 
scared creature, who sunk to the earth, 
as he proceeded, regardless of her warn- 
ing voice, though many marked his 
fluctuating colour, and the shuddering 
trepidation with which he raised the 
consecrated cup to his lips. 

Two years before, this poor half- 
witted creature had accused him as her 
seducer, from which charge he freed 
himself by oath —a mode of purgation 
recognised by the Scotch law. 

Soon afterwards the infant died, and 
the unfortunate mother had since pre- 
served existence by carrying burdens 
from the woods in the vicinity, which 
were bought by the townsfolk for fuel. 

By the active exertions of James 
Winter, she was removed from the 
crowd; but never again did poor daft 
Jean go to the wood. Supported dur- 
ing the few remaining days of her ex- 
istence by the hand of charity, she 
sunk into an unhonoured grave ; whilst 
her seducer—if seducer he really was 
—continued to pursue the career of 
worldly prosperity with unabated speed. 
True the occurrence was whispered 
from mouth to mouth, not much to the 
credit of the young lawyer; but he had 
rendered himself necessary to his party, 
—and when was ever party exigent of 
the moral purity of its agents? 

On the autumn following this memo- 
rable day, John Mein left school, to 
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attend the medical classes in Edin- 
burgh; and so much had recent events 
lessened my zeal for the ministry, that 
I determined to solicit my parents’ 
consent to share in his studies, when 
an event occurred which materially 
altered my destination in life. 

An uncle of my mother’s, a wealthy 
West India proprietor, having suc- 
cessively lost his wife and a numerous 
family of children, found himself at an 
advanced period of life alone in the 
world. The bereaved old man thought 
of his nephew; and the solemn promise 
of constituting me the heir to his vast 
wealth was the temptation held out to 
my parents to resign their son. The 
struggle was long and painful; but, on 
being made acquainted with my aver- 
sion to the ministry, their consent was 
no longer withheld. 

Even now I cannot linger on the 
agony of the parting scene, nor ever 
forget the bitterness of that moment, 
when, turning my horse’s head after 
fording the Jed, I took the last mourn- 
ful look of my happy home. The 
stirrings of ambition, the thirst for 
knowledge, the longings after foreign 
travel,—all faded before the agony I 
endured, and, but for very shame, I 
would have thrown myself at my 
father’s feet, and entreated to remain, 
if but as a bondsman, in his house. 
My destiny was, however, sealed, and 
the depth of my despair began to 
yield before the influence of new 
scenes. Posting, as now understood, 
was then unknown in Scotland ; and, 
jogging leisurely forward, we did not 
reach the White Horse in the Cannon- 
gate of Edinburgh until the third day 
from our leaving home. 

John Mein, who had been some 
weeks matriculated in the University, 
hastened to meet us; but this re- 
union, so delightful to both, was inter- 
rupted by an intimation from the mas- 
ter of the vessel that he was to sail on 
the following day. No time was there- 
fore to be lost, and immediately after 
breakfast we proceeded to Leith. 

My father caught a view of the boat 
of the Mary Anne, as she put off for 
the shore; and taking my arm, he 
walked a few paces apart. I could 
hear the beating of his heart, and his 
manly features were for a moment con- 
vulsed with agony. After a brief space, 
however, he resumed his usual com- 
posure; and seizing my hand, he said, 
in a solemn, impressive voice—- 
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“ Reuben! Reuben! my son, my 


youngest hope! seas and mountains 
will soon divide us; but, oh! remem- 
ber that sin only can separate us from 
our God. Never again may we meet 
in this world; but may the good-will 
of Him that dwelt in the bush be your 
portion through life, and at the hour 
of death may we be re-united in that 
world where sorrow and weeping hath 
no place.” 

So saying, he wrung my hand, and 
walked slowly away, motioning me 
not to follow; and, with a bursting 
heart, I rejoined John Mein. The 
boat in a few minutes grated on the 
sands: “ Be a friend to my parents,” 
[ said ; “ comfort my sweet sister, and 
may God be with you all !” 

* Doubt not I will prove a son to 
your parents, and watch over your 
sister with the affection — nay, with a 
fonder feeling than even the affection 
of a brother.” vs ” ” 

Favouring breezes wafted me in due 
time towards the spicy shores of Ja- 
maica; and, on debarking at Port 
Royal, my uncle, who had been daily 
on the look-out for the Mary Anne, 
received me on the beach. Though 
bending under the weight of years, and 
the debility occasioned by a long resi- 
dence in a tropical climate, I could 
nevertheless trace a strong resemblance 
between Reuben Turnbull and my 
beloved mother ; and the intimate as- 
sociation of more than a quarter of a 
century convinced me that the same 
mild and benevolent temper character- 
ised each. His residence was embow- 
ered in a thick grove of acacia and 
orange-trees ; but amidst all the ap- 
pliances of luxury and wealth, my uncle 
had preserved the simple tastes and 
temperate habits of his early years. 
Sauntering out one morning before 
sunrise, a few weeks after my arrival in 
the island, I passed the office as the 
slaves were mustering for their daily 
labour in the fields. 

“ Tlow now, dogs!” exclaimed the 
overseer, coming up and brandishing 
the symbol of his power ; “ still loiter- 
ing —off to your tasks;” and a yell 
followed the application of the lash. 
This exhibition, so unlike the joyous 
harvest bands or merry haymakers of 
my native Scotland, was so revolting to 
iny feelings, that I turned away in dis- 
gust. 

The hope of being remembered be- 
yond the grave as the friend of the poor, 
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I have already recorded as the earliest 
and dearest wish of my heart; why 
should I not become the friend of the 
enslaved African? At this period, 
neither saint nor sinner, neither phi- 
losopher nor political economist, had 
sent forth a formula ‘for transmuting at 
once in the alembie of emancipation, 
our sable brethren into enlightened 
citizens and industrious cultivators of 
the soil. But though this new light 
had not yet shone forth to dazzle and 
deceive, reflection and the cagual ob- 
servations I had made, alike convinced 
me that neither moral nor physical im- 
possibilities were opposed to the attempt 
of ameliorating the condition of those 
hapless victims of an unjust traflic, and 
gradually exalting them in the scale of 
existence. The various means I em- 
ployed for this end it is foreign to my 
present purpose to detail; suffice it to 
say that my expectations were not ulti- 
mately disappointed. But when I look 
back to the toil of combating long- 
rooted habits and prejudices, of sof- 
tening obstinacy and overcoming awk- 
wardness, of creating confidence where 
suspicion had taken deep root, I could 
smile at the dreams of the theorist — 
at my own early glowing visions of the 
perfectibility of man. 

The next five years glided smoothly 
on, amidst an alternation of business, 
study, and social pleasure. Each day 
drew more closely the bonds of affection 
which united me and my venerated 
uncle. During this period no material 
change had taken place in the home of 
my youth. John Mein, after finishing 
his medical studies with credit to bim- 
self, settled in the country, and received 
the hand of my sister: to say that I re- 
joiced in their union, would be a feeble 
expression of my feelings. 

The stramash, to use Mr. Mein’s ex- 
pressive phrase, which finally wrested 
from Great Britain the choicest jewel 
in her crown, now began violently to 
agitate our North American colonies. 
My uncle had some weighty concerns 
with a house in New York, which the 
posture of affairs rendered it prudent 
should be speedily adjusted ; and, fur- 
nished with ample powers for this 
purpose, I sailed for the continent of 
America. 

The establishment of Mr. Barton, my 
uncle ’s correspondent, bespoke wealth ; 
but his ostentatious manners and vic- 
lent principles made me almost —_ 
having accepted his invitation, and re- 
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linquished the case and comfort of my 
hotel. 

Young Barton I had already seen in 
Jamaica; but the introduction to his 
sister produced an instantaneous revo- 
lution in my feelings. The ostentation 
of the father—the inanity of the son, 
were no longer regarded ; yet it was 
neither the elegant figure, nor the beau- 
teous features of Edith Barton which 
rivetted my regards. But there was 
an indescribable fascination in her 
manner, and in the low rich mellow 
tones of her voice, which entranced 
my whole soul in a dream of bliss. 
She received me with the easy self- 
possession of good breeding ; but me- 
thought a shade of uneasiness passed 
over her fine features whenever I ad- 
dressed her. 

The business which brought me to 
New York was finally arranged, yet I 
still lingered, till awakened from this 
dream of bliss by letters from my uncle, 
when I sought Miss Barton, and poured 
into her ear the hopes, the fears, and 
the wishes of my heart. 

“T dreaded this,” she said, in a 
tremulous voice, struggling to appear 
calm; “but it cannot be. Weare but 
the acquaintances of yesterday—yet, if 
I judge your character aright, you will 
not betray my confidence.” She paused, 
then raising her tearful eyes to my face, 
continued : ‘for years | have been the 
chosen of Silas Barton's heart. At the 
death-bed of my mother, and sanctioned 
by the approbation of my other parent, 
we pledged our vows to each other. 
Politics, however, too often the bane 
of domestic peace, divided the uncle 
and nephew; Silas was driven from 
our house, and I was sternly com- 
manded to think of him no more; 
but before his departure to your island 
I became his wife.” 

The mental struggle which followed 
this communication J cannot recall with- 
out shuddering; suffice it to say, that 
reason at length triumphed. I once 
more met Edith Barton; our conversa- 
tion was long and confidential ; and 
the following day I embarked on my 
return. 

My first care, on reaching Jamaica, 
was to communicate to my uncle the 
little history of Edith; together we 
sought out Silas Barton, whom we 
found drudging in a counting-house at 
Port Royal. 

“ [t was unkind, Silas,” said the good 
old man, “ not to think of me; 1 might 
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have proven a successful mediator be- 
tween you and Mr. Barton.” 

“T thank you,” he replied, rather 
proudly; “but my uncle requires a 
compromise of principle to which I 
cannot submit.” 

“ But your wife ?” 

“ My wife! Edith Barton?” ex- 
claimed Silas, completely aroused from 
his assumed apathy ; “ what know you 
of her?” 

‘That she is on her way to join you,” 
he replied; and I placed the letter 
with which [ was intrusted before the 
agitated husband, and left the counting- 
room to relieve the painful feelings 
which arose in my bosom. 

At the termination of two weeks 
Mrs. Barton joined her husband. I 
witnessed their meeting, if not without 
emotion, at least without any selfish 
repinings; and every succeeding year 
more closely cemented the friendship 
we felt for each other. The old mer- 
chant proved alike inexovable to the 
pleadings of his daughter, and the me- 
diation of Reuben Turnbull; whose 
firmness, however, compelled him to 
yield up the property of his nephew. 
At my departure from the island, on 
the death of my lamented uncle, I 
found in Silas Barton a purchaser of 
my plantations, and a kind master to 
my sable friends. 

The decline of Reuben Turnbull was 
gradual, and his last moments placid 
as those of an infant sinking to repose. 
Scarcely had the last duties been paid 
to his honoured remains, before letters 
from home announced the death of my 
beloved mother ; as also of John Mein, 
who had caught a fever in the exercise 
of his professional duties, which termi- 
nated his valuable life in a few days. 

This double stroke hastened my de- 
parture ; and, after a short passage, I 
ouce more trod the pier of Leith, where 
thirty years before I parted with the 
friend who now slept in the silent 
tomb. The hopes, the fears, the joys, 
and the sorrows of this long period at 
once assailed my bosom with the vivid- 
ness of present impressions, and, heed- 
less of passing gazers, I groaned aloud. 
The following morning I proceeded to 
Edinburgh, and procuring a post-chaise, 
set off without delay for the south. 
On reaching the confines of Roxburgh- 
shire, which was to me known land, 
the first glance convinced me that man 
had not alone been subject to mutation 
during the long years of my absence, 
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The face of the country was completely 
changed ; the roads were excellent ; 
the cat-and-clay hovels, lighted by a 
single square of green glass or horn, 
had given place to neat thatched, and 
in some places slated, cottages ; farm- 
houses had risen up of considerable 
magnitude, supplied with convenient 
offices; thriving plantations met the 
eye in various directions, and fields of 
waving corn had usurped the place of 
moorland and wild. To those who 
had not been for years a stranger to 
the home of their youth, the change 
must have been almost imperceptible ; 
but to me it was like the rapidly shifting 
scene of a phantasmagoria, snapping 
at once all my earliest and kindliest 
associations. 

I did not linger in the borough- 
town ; but here also the hand of change 
was visible. The old prison and the 
Tongue were both razed to the ground, 
leaving an open area for a market-place. 
The most fastidious stickler for things 
as they were, must have admitted the 
magnitude of these improvements ; yet 
I could not behold without pain the 
demolition of the low domicile of merry 
King Crispin, or that of his next-door 
neighbour, Luckie Cairncross, whose 
store of multifarious wares, suited to 
schoolboy wants, rendered it the ge- 
neral resort of our fraternity. A com- 
modious bridge had been thrown across 
the Jed; and on the opposite bank stood 
a clumsy edifice, on the front of which 
was blazoned “ County Bridewell.” Is 
it ever thus, I pondered, that vice treads 
on the heels of civilisation ? And throw- 
ing myself back in the chaise, I closed 
my eyes, to shut out a succession of 
objects which painfully affected my 
feelings. 

But the sudden halting of the car- 
riage made me once more look abroad. 
Our progress was impeded by a toll- 
bar,—another token of civilisation ; 
while one at right angles also barred 
the approach to the back of the Boun- 
trees. The tall trees which formerly 
covered the Pipleheugh brae had fallen 
a sacrifice to the axe; and the siie of 
the cottage and garden formerly be- 
longing to Will Kerr, the Cameronian, 
was now occupied by a bleach-field. 
Overturn, overturn! the maxim of the 
fanatical tailor, seems to have been 
every where acted upon, as far at least 
as regards inanimate objects, methought, 
as looking to the right I beheld the 
glebe covered with a luxuriant crop of 
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tobacco. One familiar object, however, 
met my eye. The Allerly-well still 
poppled through the soil; the rude 
wooden spout stuck into the brae, with 
the fresh green docken leaf, retained at 
the point by the weight of a chucky 
stane, to direct the water into a stream, 
I could have fancied the same as when 
I had last slaked my thirst in the hey- 
day of joyous adolescence ; and I gazed 
on this well-remembered object as on 
the face of an old friend. 

After passing Inchbonny, we crossed 
bridge after bridge, thrown over the Jed 
in the space of a few miles; and but 
for some familiar landmarks,—such as 
the capon-tree, the king of the wood, 
the Hundalee and Lintkaughlee caves, 
—lI could not have recognised the land 
of my birth. 

After crossing the Jed, I dismissed 
the carriage; and Juba throwing my 
small portmanteau over his shoulder, 
we ascended the winding path which 
led to my paternal home. Night had 
now shrouded surrounding objects in 
gloom, lights twinkled in the windows, 
and, as I paused to still the beatings of 
my heart, the sound of merriment within 
jarred painfully on my excited feelings, 
and I[ hastily approached the door. An 
awkward lout replied to my inquiries, 
that the auld master was gaen to bed ; 
“but if ye’ll gae round to the other 
door,” he said, “ I'll tell the young 
laird ye want him ;” and he held upa 
light to shew me the way, when acci- 
dentally glancing at my sable attendant, 
he dropped the candle, and darting off 
with a scream, left us to find our way 
as we best could. 

A considerable addition had been 
made to the Ha’; and as I hurried 
round to the front of the house, I 
heard the voice of my brother exclaim- 
ing, in angry tones, “ The muckle 
deil, ye idiot! how dare ye talk such 
nonsense ?— shew me instantly where 
you left the strangers.” But, as ifa sud- 
den thought had entered his mind, he 
darted past the trembling lad, exclaim- 
ing, “ Oh, should it be my brother!” 
These words, uttered in the tremulous 
voice of affection, produced a sudden 
revulsion in my feelings ; and the next 
moment I threw myself on his neck, 
and shed tears of mingled joy and 
sadness. By a mighty effort I resumed 
my self-possession, and followed James 
into the iouse. Ina parlour, furnished 
in a style of luxury unknown amongst 
the agriculturists of my younger days, 
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sat three gentlemen round a tea-table, 
at which presided a comely dame, 
whom my brother introduced as his 
wife. She welcomed me to the Ha’ 
with much cordiality. I might be 
fastidious, yet there was something in 
the manners of my sister-in-law, and 
the whole economy of the household, 
discordant to my feelings. Perhaps I 
unconsciously compared her with the 
lovely, the fascinating Edith Barton, 
or missed the lady-like quietude of my 
beloved mother. 

In the first tumult of my feelings, 
I had been selfishly neglectful of poor 
Juba, and now left the room to see 
after him, followed by my sister-in-law. 
A brilliant harvest-moon had burst forth 
with unusual splendour, and the tall 
stately figure of the African was per- 
ceived, in strong relief, leaning against 
a ring fence which enclosed a small 
lawn in front of the house. On pro- 
nouncing his name, he came forward, 
but again hung back as he perceived 
my companion. ‘“ Come in,” said my 
sister, kindly; and opening the door 
of an opposite parlour, she stirred the 
fire into a blaze, desiring him to sit 
down, and supper should be brought to 
him. Juba’s honest countenance bright- 
ened up at this reception ; and return- 
ing to the company, I was introduced 
to the visitors by my brother, whose 
agitation on our meeting had made 
him neglect that ceremony. One was 
the parish minister—the others two 
neighbouring farmers; and a_ short 
period convinced me that not greater 
were the changes produced by time in the 
external appearance of my native land, 
than were those which had taken place 
in the moral constitution of society. 

During tea an animated discussion 
was carried on respecting several agri- 
cultural theories, in which the divine 
took a principal part. He was a 
shrewd, sensible man, wholly secular 
in his manners and conversation, 
which afforded a striking contrast to 
the spiritualised discourse, and sedate, 
though cheerful manners, of the simple- 
minded pastors of my younger years. 
Tea was no sooner over, than they took 
leave, when my sister led the way to a 
bed-room prepared for my reception. 
A fire blazed in the grate, by the light 
of which I recognised the well-remem- 
bered dormitory of my youth. At this 
moment, rap, rap, went my father’s stick 
on the floor; and my sister, motioning 
me to be silent, entered his room. 
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“Ts Reuben arrived?” asked the 
old man, in a voice which he vainly 
endeavoured to render steady ; ‘ don’t 
hesitate, for I heard his voice in the 
next room.” Rushing forward, I threw 
myself on my knees before the author 
of my being, and sobbed aloud. Time 
had not passed so lightly over his head 
as to leave no traces behind; but his 
eye still retained its wonted devotional 
fire, as with clasped hands he uttered 
a fervent thanksgiving for my safe re- 
turn. A tear stole down his wan cheek 
as he murmured the name of his lost 
wife; but, instantly checking what he 
termed the rebellious workings of the 
natural man, he assumed a cheerful 
though sedate composure, which long 
habits of self-control, and a firm reliance 
on the wisdom of Providence in its 
most severe inflictions, had rendered a 
comparatively easy task. 

“ Yecame in by Langton, nae doubt; 
were they a’ weel, and what thought ye 
o’ yer namesake? Isna Reuben a fine 
lad ?” said my father. 

“‘ My first duty was here,” I re- 
plied, taking his hand ; “ though I con- 
fess I cast a longing look in that direc- 
tion as I passed.” 

“Ye were aye a good and dutiful 
bairn,” rejoined my father; “and I 
hope it’s no a sinful prayer, that I may 
be spared to see ye happily settled. wi’ 
a wife o’ ye’r ain.” 

“ Oh, cease to talk on such a sub- 
ject,” I replied, with an uncontrollable 
burst of feeling; for at that moment 
the image of Edith Barton, and all I 
had suffered in stifling my early love, 
arose to memory. 

A pause ensued, when my father 
resumed, in a stern voice,— Reuben, 
Reuben, ye must have connected your- 
self with some of the Moabitish women 
among whom ye dwelt. O, my God! 
thou knowest it has been my evening 
and my morning prayer, that this cup 
might pass from me, but - 

“Stop !” I said; “ the being I 
loved was worthy to have been your 
daughter ; but ere I knew her, she was 
the wife of another. Trusting to my 
honour, she confided to me her sad 
story ; and the generosity of Reuben 
Turnbull protected the youthful pair 
from the persecution of an avaricious 
father; and they are now my dearest 
friends. This much I have said to 
satisfy your paternal fears ; but never 
let the subject be revived; I have ob- 
jects enow on whom to lavish my whole 
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hoard of affection.” A heavenly smile 
played over the features of the old man, 
as, clasping his hands, he uttered a fer- 
vent thanksgiving that this heavy af- 
fliction had been sanctified to me. 
“ Now, go,” he said; “I have need 
to commune with my own heart.” 
* * * * * 

The next morning I departed for 
Langton ; and the observations of Juba 
on all he had seen and heard beguiled 
the way, till we reached Mr. Mein’s 
dwelling. 

After our first painful feelings sub- 
sided, the society of my sister was to 
me a source of the purest felicity, 
whilst each succeeding hour more en- 
deared to me her interesting sons. In 
two days I returned to the Ha’, accom- 
panied by the whole family, as well as 
my youngest brother, who resided at a 
short distance from Langton, on a farm 
of his own. 

The fatted calf had been killed, and 
Ringan Cranstown came forth to meet 
me. He was still a probationer, and 
had succeeded, on the death of Do- 
minie Cleugh, to the village school. 
The times had changed ; but Ringan 
had not changed with them; he re- 
mained the same pedantic being, both 
in his walk and conversation, as when 
I last saw him. 

My first visit beyond the circle of 
my own family was to James Winter, 
whom I found sunk into a splenetic 
old bachelor. With a mind originally 
superior to his contemporaries, he might 
be said to have walked through life 
solitary and alone. Corbie and his 
canine friend Totchy had both died at 
a good old age, and the place they 
held in his affection had never been 
supplied by new favourites. Many of 
those who had been the objects of his 
satire or his friendship had also passed 
away ; and, with few causes of excite- 
ment, bodily indolence and mental 
apathy had become habitual to him. 

Aroused from this state of indiffer- 
ence by the presence of one who could 
appreciate his talents and comprehend 
his feelings, somewhat of his pristine 
humour burst forth; and some of the 
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great men who had by turns governed 
the royal borough in my absence, as 
sketched in the rich humorous style of 
my friend, would form no unworthy 
pendants to the provost; and some 
time hence I may perhaps—but no, 
old age ought to make no promises for 
the future. 

The founder of the Relief Kirk lived 
to experience the ebb-tide of his for- 
tune, and the ingratitude of many of 
those who from self-interested motives 
tempted him to relinquish a station of 
respectability and usefulness, for the 
empty, uncertain breath of popular ap- 
plause. Rivals also in no long time 
started up in the bosom of this new 
church; one in particular, in the north- 
ern metropolis, who, ifnot possessing the 
commanding eloquence of Mr. Boston 
in the pulpit, was by far his superior in 
the gift of worldly prudence, and in the 
talents which fitted him to become the 
coryphzus of a party. Under his aus- 
pices the new sect had, like the goodly 
tree in the Scripture, flourished and 
spread to the remotest corners of Scot- 
land. 

After a few years’ residence in my 
native land, Mr. Mein and my vener- 
able parent successively paid the debt 
of nature; and not long afterwards I 
was called upon to soothe the last days 
of my eccentric friend. James Winter 
had outlived every member of his own 
family ; and after following his remains 
to their last resting-place in the church- 
yard of the royal borough, I caused a 
stone to be placed over them with the 
following inscription, in conformity 
with a solemn promise he exacted from 
me in his dying hour: 

“ May HE THAT REMOVES THIS 
STONE, OR CAUSES IT TO BE REMOVED, 
DIE THE LAST OF HIS RACE!” 

In the prosperity of my brothers, and 
the good-natured help-mate of James, 
I feel much pleasure ; but it is the so- 
ciety of my gentle sister, and the affec- 
tionate cares of her promising boys, that 
shed a mild and steady light over the 
evening of my days. Hi, 
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ON THE FRENCH PEERAGE, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


Tur memoirs of Saint-Simon contain 
a most minute and most lively picture 
of the last twenty-five years of the reign 
of Louis X1V., viz. from 1691 to 1715, 
and of the regency till the death of the 
Duke of Orleans, in 1723, a space of 
thirty-three years ; the most important 
(except those from the French revolu- 
tion to the present time) in the annals 
of.Europe. A more interesting and 
more valuable publication than the 
present complete edition of these me- 
moirs, printed from the author’s auto- 
graph original, has seldom appeared. 
Unfortunately, garbled extracts and 
imperfect impressions of only a part of 
this copious work have been brought 
before the public, at intervals, during 
the last forty years; and even before 
that time, the MS., of which copies 
were in circulation, had been pillaged 
by former compilers, as may be seen 
in the posthumous sketch of this reign 
by Duclos, an historian of eminence, 
who acknowledges his obligations to 
Saint-Simon, while he shews a dispo- 
sition to undervalue him, on account 
of what he calls his ducal mania and 
his party prejudices — charges which, 
it must be admitted, are not altogether 
unfounded ; while Bausset, in his Life 
of Fenelon, calls him “the greatest 
observer of courtiers, and the most 
bitter of historians.” 

Before we enter on the particulars 
of this rich work, we cannot refrain 
from making a few general observations 
which it suggests, and which may not 
be altogether uninteresting to the reader, 
into whose hands these volumes may 
not have fallen. No educated person 
can be supposed to be altogether igno- 
rant of the period of which they treat. 
Many of the names which occur in 
almost every page are familiar to every 
ear; but they are known indistinctly: 
and even they who have known all that 
books could tell them, have hitherto 
seen them only in false colours. Saint- 
Simon has torn off the veil, and shewn 
them as they were, internally as well 
as externally, Perhaps his power of 
penetration and analysis, by decom- 
posing them into particles, sometimes 
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distracts the attention, and renders it 
difficult so to recombine them into a 
whole as to convey to the mind an 
entire picture. Most of the persons 
brought on the stage are drawn with 
features and tints in which vice, in- 
trigue, and folly, are prevalent: this 
was partly the effect of the age, and of 
the extreme corruption and tyranny of 
the government. The memoir-writer 
himself, sagacious, severe, virtuous, and 
wise, was not free from prejudices ; 
but then those prejudices were merely 
political, and never touched his moral 
principles or feelings. He had a pas- 
sion for aristocracy, for the ducal ranks, 
and for the honours and privileges of 
birth; which certainly did, on these 
points, blind his powerful understand- 
ing, and sometimes pervert his know- 
ledge. The general reader will cer- 
tainly be indisposed to encounter his 
perpetual reference to the test of ho- 
nourable descent, and will feel a mix- 
ture of anger and gratification at seeing 
those families drawn down from their 
heights, to whom he has been most 
accustomed to look up for the lustre 
of their ancestry. The Lorraines, Ro- 
hans, Tour d’Auvergnes, Montmorency, 
Luxembourgs, De Crussols, Trémou- 
illes, De Cosses, Noailles, Rochefou- 
caulds, Grammonts, De Gontauds, &c. 
pervade all the volumes ; and the cha- 
racters of every member of them who 
took a public part are minutely dis- 
sected, with a talent and sharpness of 
sight which never tires, and leaves no 
peculiarity, political, moral, or intel- 
lectual, undeveloped. Then come 
Madame de la Vallitre, Madame de 
Montespan, and Madame de Main- 
tenon, with all the members of the 
royal family, the virtuous Duke of 
Burgundy, the Prince of Condé, the 
house of Orleans, the profligate regent, 
and his unspeakably wicked and dia- 
bolical daughter, the Duchesse de 
Berry ; with ministers, marshals, chan- 
cellors, presidents of parliament, and 
favourites, male and female —all who 
have made their names familiar by 
their splendid qualities ; and all, even, 
who had their little day within the pre- 
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cincts of the French court. Ofall that 
were already known beyond the king- 
dom, it may be supposed that nothing 
new can have been said; but much 
new is said of all of them — much 
utterly contradictory of received opi- 
nions: while that which confirms for- 
mer accounts gives them a validity 
which they did not hitherto possess, 
because it is the stamp of a man of 
consummate sense and high integrity, 
who speaks from personal knowledge. 
With these aids, we have an insight 
into the characters and manners of the 
upper classes of society in France at 
this crisis, far beyond any thing to be 
found in the history of any other time 
or country. 

The usurped precedence of the Lor- 
raines, Rohans, and Bouillons, over 
the dukes and peers, is the subject of 
perpetual discussion. It was, un- 
doubtedly, a strange privilege, even if 
the grounds stated for the demand had 
been all true. If they had been the 
true descendants and heirs of sovereign 
princes, what title could that give them 
to precedence at the court of France? 
The descent of the Dukes de Guise 
and Elbeuf from the house of Lor- 
raine, is not questioned; but Saint- 
Simon violently denies the derivation 
of the Bouillons from the princes 
d’Auvergne, who were cadets of the 
Dukes de Guienne ; and he details at 
length, with great indignation, the 
practices of the Cardinal de Bouillon 
to fabricate evidence to this purpose, 
in conspiracy with Baluse, who was 
now employed to write the genealo- 
gical history of that house —a work 
which retains its place in libraries to 
this day. The tale is full of curiosity, 
and contains numerous striking parti- 
culars. The rest of the story which 
Saint-Simon gives of this family —the 
ambition, the encroachments, the arro- 
gance, and the intrigues, of the first 
Duke de Bouillon—with the full and 
lively portrait of the great but mixed 
character of Marshal Turenne, his mi- 
litary talents, his important services, 
his weaknesses, and his vanities, must 
be read by those who are accustomed 
to the vague and indiscriminate rela- 
tions of common historians and bio- 
graphers, with delight and admiration. 
The Rohans appear to have descended 
from former times with more lustre ; 
their ramification from the Dukes de 
Bretagne is not (if we understand the 
memoir-writer) contested, and their 
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alliances were always of the very first 
order. But it is argued, that they 
never themselves held a rank in their 
province beyond that of nobles of the 
upper order. 

A branch of the Montmorencies, who 
attained the rank of one of the first 
marshals of France, and executed many 
important commands, married the heir- 
ess of the Dukes of Luxemburg, whose 
peerage was a male fief, created in the 
preceding century. The marshal ob- 
tained a new creation; but not con- 
tent with that, entered a process, and 
used all his interest at court, which 
was considerable, to obtain the prece- 
dence of the old dukedom. This 
Saint-Simon opposed with all his ta- 
lents, knowledge, and might; and 
finally, after long litigations (of which 
he gives relations, sufficiently long to 
weary the generality of readers), suc- 
ceeded in defeating. It was a process 
which made a great noise in the day. 

But the great struggle of the duke’s 
life was his opposition to the legitima- 
tion of the king’s bastards—the Duke 
de Maine and the Count de Thoulouse, 
the sons of Madame de Montespan— 
and the intrigues of Madame de Main- 
tenon. 

The Duke de Saint-Simon had the 
full confidence of the regent, and much 
influence over his conduct; in which, 
however, his intemperate and vicious 
passions, the seductions of profligate 
companions, and a sad indecision of 
intellect, too often prevailed. 

It seems that almost all the new 
peers and principal officers of state 
sprung from the robe; and it will be 
thought that the memoir-writer digs up 
these things with the utmost anxiety 
and bitterness, and dwells on them 
with too much weight. The chimeras 
of varnished pedigrees he delights to 
expose with a merciless hand ; and no 
kind of vanity or false pretensions 
escapes his searching eye. These raised 
him envenomed enemies, open or se- 
cret, in every quarter, against whom he 
supported himself with courage, firm- 
ness, and unconquerable skill. The 
monarch feared and admired, rather 
than loved him; but though a tyrant 
when unresisted, and willing in his 
first transports to indulge his impulse 
to any extent, this prince, whom cir- 
cumstances had put in possession of 
uncontrolled power, was brought back 
to reason, and a sense of his own per- 
sonal mediocrity, by the complacent 
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resolution of a high-minded subject misfortune had ruined this branch of 
supporting his own dignity. the house of Saint-Simon. He brought 
This is the first complete edition of up his two eldest sons pages to Louis 
the Memoirs of the Duke de Saint- XIiI., and died in 1643, the same 
Simon, taken from the original auto- year with that monarch. Claude be- 
graph MS. The whole forms a con- came a great favourite with king Louis, 
tinued narrative, in chronological order, who made him a duke and peer in 
from the duke’s birth. Partial extracts, 1633,t at the age of twenty-seven. He 
classed under the heads of the persons sold his charge of first-gentleman of 
whose characters were selected, were the chamber to the Duke de Lesde- 
first given in 1788, in 3 vols.12mo;  gutires, and with the money bought of 
which was followed by Soulevie’s — the elder branch of his house the estate 
garbled edition, Strasburg, 1791, 13 of Saint-Simon, which had never been 
vols. 8vo; and these by an edition, out of the family since it came by mar- 
accompanied by the notes of M. F. riage as a part of the inheritance of 
Laurent, Paris, 1818, 6 vols. 8vo.* Vermandois. His second marriage 
Ilence it may be guessed how small a took place in his old age, and from 
part of the text of these twenty volumes the death of Louis XIII. he lived in 
has hitherto appeared in print. retirement. He never could console 
The twelfth volume ends with the himself for the death of that monarch, 
death of Louis XIV. The commence- nor could speak of him without tender- 
ment of the regency is not only filled ness and veneration for his virtues. 
with the most important facts, but He died 3d May, 1693, aged eighty- 
most abounds in curious relations of | seven, leaving the author of these me- 
intrigues, corruptions, and vices. This moirs, then at the age of eighteen. 
is the part which has been least pil- The author died at the age of eighty, 
laged by chroniclers, and hence almost but these memoirs are only carried 
all is new. down to the death of the regent, in 
72 ee f 1723, who survived Louis XIV. eight 
silat dicersicthginsy ick geile years. It is complained that this ex- 
eae eee traordinary work is almost exclusively 
Was born 16th January, 1675, the son occupied with the characters and man- 
of Claude de Saint-Simon, Duke de ners ofa dissolute court, with trifling 
Saint-Simon, by his second wife, Char- _ etiquettes, and quarrels for precedence, 
lotte de l’Aubepine, daughter of the rather than with the more important sub- 
Marquis d’Hauterive, lieutenant-gene- ject of politics and affairs of state. It 
ral of the king’s army, and in the ser- cannot be denied, that the delineation 
vice of the states-general ofthe United _ of character of the gay people who trod 
Provinces ; having passed great part of the stage at that lively era is more 
his life in Holland, where he died, brilliant, more able, and more diver- 
1670, the same year in which his _ sified, than is to be found in any other 
daughter's marriage took place. This work of the kind. Even where what 
Claude de Rouvroy was born in 1604. is told is not new, it is valuable, as a 
He had an elder brother, eight years picture drawn from personal know- 
older, who died in 1690, at the age of ledge by an acute and faithful observer. 
ninety-four. Their father had been a These volumes are inexhaustible in 
soldier, and a passionate royalist; he their exhibitions of human nature in 
was descended from the Chevalier its most concealed movements. 
Mathew de Rouvroy, lord of Plessis, But they who charge Saint-Simon 
who in 1332 married Margaret de with an addiction to the record of 
Saint-Simon, daughter and heir of _ trifles, with a mind occupied by dis- 
Jacques, lord of Saint-Simon, a branch cussions of matters on which an ele- 
of the house of the Counts of Verman- vated spirit would scorn to dwell, for- 
dois, sprung from one of the sons of get the nature of the reign and the 
Charlemagne. But war and family government under which he lived. 


* All these editions were not only incomplete, but inaccurate. The editors not 
only abridged the text, but altered the facts, substituted their own opinions for those 
of the author, took away the characteristics of the style, and committed grave errors 
in the proper names and dates. See La Collection des Mémoires de l’Histoire de 
France, tome Ixxv. 


t See Le Vassor, Histoire de Louis XIII, 1707, vol. viii. p. 432, an 1636. 
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The absolute power of Louis XIV. 
had the effect of producing a servility 
which the strongest faculties could not 
entirely resist. A duke and peer of 
France of that day was a creature who 
had no functions in common with the 
ideas we attach to such a station in 
England. As almost every thing in 
these volumes regards the French peers 
of that day, we cannot think it will be 
uninstructive to give some account of 
what they then were, and by what 
means they had been brought to that 
condition. We must go high up into 
the French history ; but this will not be 
lost time. 

The original peers of France were, 
undoubtedly, identical with those of 
England. They resulted from the 
feudal system of tenures, supposed to 
have been founded by Charlemagne, 
which gave to tenants in chief of the 
crown, who had lands of a certain size 
and quality, a share in the government, 
as hereditary members of the assembly 
of the states, or parliament, without 
whose concurrence Charlemagne took 
no step, either political or judicial ; 
and who, in their several districts, go- 
verned their own vassals in the same 
way. These were the only nobles; and 
they were called peers, because, in 
their meetings (whether dukes, counts, 
or barons) they had all an equality of 
privileges and functions. As folly and 
crime diminished the power of the 
posterity of Charlemagne, the greater 
vassals of the crown became their 
rivals rather than their subjects, and 
established separate sovereignties ; so 
that it is probable they withdrew 
themselves, and the barons who held 
under them, from attendance on the 
states-general of the French monarchs. 
This at least got rid of one incon- 
venience — the excessive multitudes 
with which the parliaments would 
otherwise have been crowded, and the 
journeys twice a-year which they would 
otherwise have had to make, at a most 
serious loss of time and expense. But 
as soon as the Cape7s attained the 
throne, it was their policy to resume as 
many of their petty sovereignties as 
they could contrive, by intrigue or 
violence, to re-annex to tlhe crown. 
lience the great numbers of which the 
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states-general were composed again 
was felt as a great inconvenience. 
But Philip IV. called Le Bel, who 
ascended the throne 1285, and died 
1314, was the first French monarch 
who stretched his power beyond the 
laws, and subdued his subjects to his 
simple will.* He was full of intrigue 
aud ruse, and completely duped his 
people. This monarch, under pretence 
of accommodating the members of the 
general assembly, was the founder of 
the institution, for which from that 
time he usurped the name of the 
parliament -—an institution of which 
the members were nominated by the 
crown, and to which he removed the 
judicial part of the functions of the 
assembly of the states. To this he no- 
minated six or twelve lay peers, and the 
same number of ecclesiastical peers ; 
and to these exclusively, from that 
time, the name of peers was applied. 
But the assembly of the states (which 
was the true parliament) was not ex- 
tinguished,—it was only less frequently 


called together, and its functions 
abridged. All the tenants of the crown 


by barony, earldom, or dukedom, who 
had still a right to a seat in the states, 
and consequently a title to a share in 
the government, still continued to be 
the real peers. But from this day, 
their consequence and political power 
greatly declined ; and it was now that 
the foundation was laid of that false 
nobility, of which the abuses continued 
to increase till the revolution of 1789. 
It was Philip le Bel who first called 
the deputies from the cities and towns, 
or third estate, to the grand national 
council. Boulainvilliers says, that this 
monarch was the first who took on 
himself the power of ennobling plebians 
(“ roturiers”), by an abuse similar to 
that by which he created new peers. 
When nobility resulted from certain 
tenures, high in quality and quantity, 
which had descended from the con- 
querors of the Gauls to their posterity, 
it carried with it exemption from cer- 
tain taxes, because the holders of those 
lands were Surdened with military 
duties at their own expense. When 
Philip granted this nobility, as a per- 
sonal favour, the exemption became 
odious, and not justified by any reason.t 


* He was father of Isabel, wife of our Edward I1., whom Gray calls— 
* She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate.” 
+ The words of Boulainvilliers, vol. ii. pp. 37, 40, are remarkable : —‘ On croit 


que les anoblissemens ont été nécessaires pour deux fins principales: 


la premicre, 
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In England it was quite otherwise. 
There was no nobility unaccompanied 
by political functions. In France, all 
the titles of nobility, to which there, as 
well as in England, peerage had hi- 
therto been annexed, were now lavished 
on these multitudes of parvenus. They 
were made as extensive as the rank of 
gentry in England ; to that rank in 
England no offensive privilege was 
appended, though even in England 
the strictness of the principle on which 
this division of society was based was 
not very strictly observed. The quali- 
fication of a gentleman was a right to 
bear arms by descent ; was it, then, 
consistent that a herald should be au- 
thorised to make a gentleman of a 
roturier, by selling him a coat of arms 
for money ! 

Under these circumstances, the an- 
cient nobility of France every year de- 
cayed in power and importance. They 
met but seldom, and at every meeting 
the crown obtained more and more in- 
fluence over the assembly. It is pro- 
bable that many of the new nobles 
found means to gain admission, and 
these were always at the beck of the 
sovereign. The crusades, the wars 
with the English on their own ground, 
contributed to break down and anni- 
hilate the feudal chiefs, and to disperse 
their property. 

Much is said of the antiquity of 
the Trémouilles, Noailles, Grammonts, 
Rochefoucaulds, De Durforts, &c. ; 
but of the peers of Saint-Simon’s time, 
not one, perhaps, was ofa male branch 
of any of the ancient and legitimate 
peers before Philip le Bel’s time, unless 
the Rohans and the Montmorencies, 
and possibly Greilly, Duke de Foix, 
who died without issue in 1769. (See 
vol. xi. p. 125.) What had become of 
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these relics of the ancient peerage ? 
Some of them might, perhaps, be re- 
maining in the provinces — their func- 
tions obsolete, their ancient glory for- 
got. In the account which Saint- 
Simon has given of the parliament 
(vol. xi.), he takes no notice of the 
meeting of the states-general, which 
still took place occasionally, as in 
1316, 1317, 1322, 1328, 1338, 1349, 
1355, 1356, 1357, 1358, 1359, 1467, 
&ce. &c., till the last was held in 1614 ; 
nor does he mention the assembly of 
the Notables, who were called together 
in the reign of Charles VI., in the 
reign of Louis .XI., at Tours, 1467, 
&e. It is not explained, whether all 
such ancient barons or peers as still 
existed were summoned. As the usur- 
pations of the crown advanced, it is 
probable that many of them were 
omitted, and parvenus, possessed of the 
favour of the crown, substituted for 
them. Genealogists and_ historians 
seem to think it sufficient to trace a 
family up, for two or three centuries, 
to some castle or lands of their own 
name, of which they were the possessors. 
In this way, Duclos, in his history of 
Louis XI., endeavours to shew the 
lustre of the house of Noailles ; but this 
does not join them to the ancient 
baronage or peerage of the realm, 
which required a fief of a certain large 
size, held of the crown in capite. Such 
was the barony of the Montmorencies, 
who were in truth, therefore, ancient 
peers long before Henry LI. made the 
Constable Anne, Duke de Montmo- 
rency, a peer of parliament, in 1552. 
The historical importance attempted to 
be thrown back on the houses of De 
Crussol, De Cossé, De Gontaud, &e. 
&e. seems to be very problematical. 
The family of De Potier, created Duke 





la nécessité de remplacer les familles nobles qui se sont éteintes successivement dans 
une longue continuité de siécles; la deuxiéme, la justice de récompenser les grands 
hommes qui se sont formés dans la condition des anciens affranchis: on y peut 
joindre encore l'utilité que l'état a tiré des anoblissemens banaux dans certaines 
nécessit¢s. Le mal est, que ces causes n'ont jamais été les véritables motifs des 
anoblissemens qui se sont faits; la recommandation des favoris ou des ministres, ou 
leur profit particulier, ayant produit la plupart de ceux que nous voyons inscrits dans 
les vegitres. Un autre inconvénient qui a suivi cet usage d’anoblir, a été l’exemption 
des charges publiques dans le temps qu'on les a le plus augmentées, quoique ce n’ait 
jamais été, ni di étre, l'objet du privilége de la noblesse, qui, s’étant réservé la 
défense de l'état, avoit certainement choisi la charge la plus difficile. Mais le dernier 
abus de cet usage a été Bidée que les anoblis se sont formés d’étre parvenus a une 
véritable égalité avec les anciens nobles dans le droit des armes, égalité dans la 
possession des dignités, égalité dans l’espérance de la faveur et des emplois, sans 
qu’aucun ait voulu se souvenir de ce que la nature méme nous enseigne, qu'il n’est 
pas possible aux rois, quelqu’autorité qu’on leur accorde, de changer la source du sang 
dans laquelle les anobles ont pris leur origine.” 
VOL. VIII. NO. XLVI. a 
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de Gévres 1669, was descended from 
a set of furriers of Paris, of whom 
Nicholas was prévot of the merchants 
of Paris 1501. Potier de Novion, 
one of this family, son of Potier de 
Novion, born 1618, who supported the 
parliament against the court in the war 
of the Fronde, and himself president of 
the parliament, was the principal author 
of the memoir against the dukes and 
peers presented to the regent. Saint- 
Simon* says that the Duke and Du- 
chesse de Maine were at the bottom of 
this. The offence was, that the dukes 
made themselves a separate body from 
the rest of the nobility. 

In this state of things, and with a 
parliament thus constituted, the peers 
were in a perpetual struggle to support 
equivocal rights. They were the mere 
creatures of the crown; but the name 
of their dignity gave them an imaginary 
independence, which they among them 
who had a high spirit were perpetually 
exerting themselves to support. The 
parliament, abridged as it was in its 
powers, was sometimes troublesome to 
the monarch. Both Mary de Medici 
and Anne of Austria had found it so. 
The success and splendour which long 
attended the first years of Louis XIV. 
after the reins of government came 
into his possession, had, by flattering 
the national vanity, given him an ab- 
solute command over his people, which 
there were no remains of constitutional 
feeling to resist. In 1663 the monarch 
made fourteen dukes and peers at 
once, of whom Saint-Simon often speaks 
incidentally with great bitterness. 

Among these were the Noailles, the 
Rochefoucaulds, and the Grammonts. 
The mere force of ancient blood pre- 
vailed to insert the Duke de Foix 
among the number. But it must be 
confessed, in candour, that the Duke 
de Saint-Simon laboured under some 
degree of self-delusion when he in- 
dulged these feelings of antipathy to 
the new peers so strongly. He forgot 
that his own father, at the early age of 
twenty-seven—a younger brother of a 
younger and decayed branch, a page to 
Louis XIII., without private fortune, 
and before he had an opportunity of 
performing any public services— was 
raised at once to a dukedom and peer- 
age by the mere prince’s favour. It is 
true that his remote ancestor (to take 
no notice of the lying memoir against 
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the peers) had married the heiress of a 
branch of the princely house of Ver- 
mandois ; but the new duke was not 
the representative of that blood. This 
delusion it was which Duclos, the 
historian, calls the ducal mania of the 
memoir-writer. His passion against 
parvenus certainly exceeds the due 
limits, and probably drew on him 
much ridicule, though it was suppressed 
by his undaunted spirit, and the irre- 
sistible penetration of his eye. As he 
saw through the deepest disguises, into 
all the internal movements of the head 
and heart of others, and detected all 
secret enmities, as well as political and 
personal intrigues, nothing could abuse 
the great influence he held at court, 
nor remove the force of the thorn which 
he applied to the sides of the corrupt 
aud the foolish. The king had reigned 
in full power for thirty years when Saint- 
Simon came of age: the tide of glory 
had turned against him, and he began to 
feel the gloom of mortification, as well 
as the decay of age. All the luxuries 
and vices of the court had settled into 
a system so complicated, so audacious, 
so utterly regardless of moral decen- 
cies, that he who could enter into it 
without defilement or abasement of 
spirit, must have been endowed with 
some extraordinary sublimity of virtue 
and understanding. But such was 
Saint-Simon. Louis had able generals 
in Condé and Turenne, able ministers 
in Louvois and Colbert, and an able 
chancellor in D’Aguesseau ; he had a 
most virtuous and patriotic grandson 
in the Duke of Burgundy, whose ad- 
mirable and almost angelic tutor, Fé- 
nélon, was the star of the reign; and 
his three mistresses, Madame de la 
Vallitre, Madame de Montespan, and 
Madame de Maintenon, were all ex- 
traordinary women in natural and ac- 
quired endowments. Saint-Simon’s 
hatred to the last, as one who, under 
an extreme hypocrisy, was the essence 
of incessant and mischievous intrigue, 
especially in favour of the king’s bas- 
tards, to whom the duke was an im- 
— enemy, pervades the whole of 
1is copious memoirs. The marriage 
of one of these bastards, the daughter 
of Madame de Montespan, to the 
Duke of Orleans, and of her daughter 
to the Duke de Berry, the king’s 
younger grandson, are related with so 
many curious circumstances, as to 





* Vol. xiv. p. 462. 








Saint-Simon does not himself name him as the author. 
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form a most afflicting feature in history ; 
which, however, are far exceeded by 
the tale of the death of the young duke 
by poison, and the inconceivable and 
literally infernal wickedness of his 
abandoned widow, who soon fell a vic- 
tim to her inexpressible excess of all 
sorts of the worst passions. 

To have the veil of time uplifted, 
and the actors on the public stage of a 
great nation shewn to us in the colours 
of life, with all their passions, weak- 
nesses, intrigues, virtues, and fates,— 
to have the false lights, with which im- 
perfect annals had hitherto varnished 
their memories, dissipated, and to see 
their characters by the aid of an en- 
lightened and elegant mind, whose 
access behind the curtain was the re- 
sult of peculiar opportunities,— is a 
sort of accidental gratification which 
can rarely occur, and which is intense 
both in its nature and in its degree. 
The duke lived at a singular crisis —a 
crisis of equal activity and ambition, 
—when the liberties of France were 
entirely destroyed, and the government 
had become positively arbitrary and 
without check. In every former reign 
there had been some remaining frag- 
ments of the ancient constitution, and 
some remaining struggles for liberty. 
The accession of Henry IV.,the strength 
of the two great religious parties, and 
the personal character of the magnani- 
mous and generous monarch, had se- 
cured many occasional authorities, both 
to the great ones of the realm and to 
the people. The minority of Louis XIIT. 
had caused the last occasion of the 
meeting of the states-general in 1614; 
of which, however, the good effects 
were defeated by the intrigues of the 
queen-mother and the regency. To 
the corrupt ministers of that regency 
are to be ascribed innumerable evils, 
which long continued to afflict the na- 
tion. Such was the state of the go- 
vernment and the aristocracy, which 
had gradually grown out of the substi- 
tution of the parliament for the as- 
sembly of the states-general, giving 
rise to an illegitimate peerage, invested 
with the titles of the ancient grand 
council of the realm, without any of 
their functions, privileges, and uses. 

These titular peers became a set of 
hungry, dependent, intriguing, servile 
courtiers ; not poises between the 
crown and the people, but thrown into 
the scale ofthe monarch’s power. Such 

a class cannot be otherwise than hateful 
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to the people, and positively injurious 
to their interests; and therefore con- 
tain the seeds of revolution, which will 
be violent in proportion as it is de- 
layed. 

Such preliminary considerations as 
these seem absolutely necessary to an 
impartial estimate of the contents of 
Saint-Simon’s memoirs. The sagacious 
duke could not alter the nature of the 
matter of which he had to treat. He 
had to deal with the description of a 
body whose whole faculties and passions 
were absorbed in court intrigue and 
court favour,— men whom the force of 
government had made selfish, and fri- 
volous, and faithless. But because 
they were so, is there less instruction 
or delight in a portrait of them drawn 
by the hand of brilliant genius? In- 
numerable moral and political lessons 
are to be learned from a display of hu- 
man nature under such irresistible in- 
fluences. It cannot be denied that, 
on the principles of philosophy and of 
the true ends of all civil institutions, 
such a state of things is utterly inde- 
fensible ; yet it exhibits many splendid 
displays of character, and many gor- 
geous pictures of society and manners, 
which are full of interest and intelli- 
gence. 

Of all endowments, the eye which 
can see and the hand which can lay 
open the internal movements of the 
human character —which can distin- 
guish the nice boundaries of virtue and 
vice, of wisdom and folly— possesses 
those which delight the most. It is 
like the dispersion, by the sun, of the 
mist which had covered a rich land- 
scape. We see with the eyes of others, 
but we congratulate ourselves on our 
own force of sight. We meet at every 
step with names which had hitherto 
stood inanimate and colourless in his- 
tory ; and we see them invested in 

strong hues, and standing before us in 
full life. We feel a secret satisfaction 
at the triumph of truth and justice, 
when we find that the disguises worn 
by worldly characters, and the false 
fame which had extended beyond the 
grave, are at length withdrawn, and 
charlatanism stands forth in its naked 
and disgusting form. The human cha- 
racter, even in the best natures, is so 
mixed and so complex, that it is among 
the most brilliant works of genius to 
seize on its leading features, to dis- 
tinguish the nice tints of light and 
shade, and to bring forward living pic- 
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tures, of which the truth as well as the 
force is at once acknowledged. One is 
astonished at the never-ending variety 
in the profound sketches of Saint- 
Simon’s pen. Every portrait has a 
character of its own; and he exhibits 
the strange workings in the strange 
constitution of society in a manner 
which fills one with reflection to what 
an extent the morals, conduct, and 
habits of mankind, are the creatures of 
accident, and of the governments under 
which they live. 

To a sound and severe politician 
the question here arises, How far the 
people were affected by these follies 
and abuses and corrupt favours of the 
court? Were the people oppressed ? 
Was taxation rendered more grinding 
by the wasteful expenditure of the mo- 
narch? Were useless wars carried on 
to gratify individual interests, or indi- 
vidual passions? Did the profligacy 
of the court corrupt the principles and 
conduct of the other classes? All 
these must probably be answered in 
the affirmative; and to these causes 
must be traced that mighty explosion 
which took place in 1789.  Saint- 
Simon foretold in express terms, in his 
character of Dangeau (vol. xii.), that 
they would be the downfal of the mo- 
narchy! But it was not all unmixed 
darkness: literature, and the arts, and 
military glory, all flourished ; indivi- 
dual characters shone forth of hospi- 
tality, charity, piety, and every virtue ; 
genius and learning were to be found, 
exhibiting the utmost faculties of the 
human intellect. A luminous memo- 
rial of such an era supplies endless 
topics of thought and instruction, and 
a most awful lesson of the vanity of 
human ambition, and of the weakness 
of the defence which unbounded splen- 
dour and unbounded power oppose to 
human misery. 

The temptations furnished by the 
absolute possession of despotic power 
appear to be irresistible in the corrup- 
tion of the human heart and human 
understanding. How much, therefore, 
it is to be regretted that the French 
people lost, by apathy and want of 
foresight, the admirable constitution 
which had been bequeathed to them 
by Charlemagne! It is singular, that 
so generous and lively a nation should 
have submitted to a regular gradation 
of usurpations on their liberties, through 
a series of ages. 

A list of the dukes and peers of 
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France existing at the time of Saint- 
Simon’s birth, will aid much in eluci- 
dating these invaluable memoirs, of 
which so large a portion regards this 
order ofthe state. Charles IX. created 
seven dukes and peers; Henry III, 
five; Henry IV. three; Louis XIII. 
twenty; Louis XIV. twenty-two, to 
1675, when Saint-Simon was born. 
CREATIONS BY FRANCOIS I. 
1. Charles de Bourbon, Duc de Ven- 
dome, 1514. 
2. Duc de Chateleraud, 1514, 
3. Duc d’Angouléme, 1515. 
4. De Lorraine, Duc de Guise, 1528. 











5. Duc de Montpensier, 1538. 
HEN. II, 
6. —— Duc d’Aumale, 1548. 


7.*Henry de Montmorency, Duc de 
Montmorency, 1551. 
8. Henry d’Albret, Duc d’Albret, 1556. 
CHARLES IX. 
9. Henry d’Albret, Duc de Penthiévre, 
1569. 
10.*Henry de Crussol, Duc d’Usés, 1566. 
11. Henry de Lorraine, Duc de Mayenne, 
1575. 











12. Duc de Merceeur, 1576. 

13. Duc de S. Fargeau, 1569. 
HEN, III. 

14. Duc de Joyeuse, 1581. 

15. Duc d’Espernon, 1581. 

16. Duc de Luxembourg, 1581. 


17.*Henry de Rohan, Duc de Mont- 
bazon, 1585. 

18. Henry de Levis, Duc de Ventadour, 
1578. 

HEN, IV. 

19. Duc de Beaufort, 1597. 

20. Cesar de Venddme, Duc de Ven- 
déme, 1598. 

21. De la Tremouille, Duc de Thouars. 

24, Claude de Gontaut, Duc de Biron. 

23. Henry de Rohan, Duc de Rohan, 
1603. 

24. Maximilian de Béthune, Duc de 
Sully, 1606. 

LOUIS XIII. 

25. Duc de Damville, 1610. 

26.*Henry de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, 
Duc de Chateauroux, 1616. 

27.*Louis Charles d’Albert, Due de 
Luynes, 1619. 

28, Charles de Bonne de Crequy, Duc 
de Lesdeguiéres, 1620. 

29. —-—— Duc de Seuire Bellegarde, 
1620. 

30.*Henry Albert de Cossé, Duc de 
Brissac, 1620. 

31. Charles de Schomberg,Duc d’Halwyn. 

32. Charles d’Albert, Duc de Chaulnes, 
1621, 

33.*Jean Armand du Plessis de Wigne- 
rod, Duc de Richelieu. 
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34, Pierre de Gondi, Duc de Retz, 1634. 

35. Claude de Rouveroy, Duc de Saint- 
Simon, 1633. 

36. Duc de la Valette, 1631. 

37. Francois de la Rochefoucauld, Duc 
de la Rochefoucauld, 1637. 
38.*Armand Nompar de Caumont, Duc 

de la Force, 1637. 

39. Marie de Wignerod, Duchesse d’Ai- 
guillon, 1638. 

40.*Marie de Monaco, Duc de Valenti- 
nois, 1642. 

41.*Louis de Rohan Chabot, Duc de 
Rohan, 1645. 

42,*Francois Henry de Montmorency, 
Duc de Piney-Luxembourg, 1662. 

43. Gaston de Foix, Duc de Verneuil. 

14, Louis Francois de Brancas, Duc de 
Villars, 1657. 

45. Francois Hannibal d’Etrées, Duc 
d’Etrées, 1663. 

16.* Antoine de Grammont, Duc de Gram- 
mont, 1663, 

47. Armand Charles de la Porte de Ma- 
zarin, Duc de la Meilleraye et de 
Rethelois-Mazarini, 1663. 

48.*Nicolas de Neuville, Duc de Ville- 
roi, 1663. 

49.*Louis Victor de Rochechouart, Duc 
de Mortemart, 1663. 

50.*Charles de Crequy, Duc de Crequy, 
1663. 

51.*Frangois de Beauvilliers, Duc de 
S. Aignan, 1663. 

52. Henry Charles de Foix, Duc de 
Rendan, 1663. 

53. Leon Potier, Duc de Trémes et 
Gevres, 1663. 

54."Anne de Noailles, Duc de Noailles, 
1663. 

55. Armand du Cambout de Coislin, 
Duc de Coislin, 1663. 

56.*N,. de Choiseul du Plessis Praslin, 
Duc de Choiseul, 1663. 

57.*Louis Marie d’Aumont de Roche- 
baron, Duc d’ Aumont, 1665. 

58. Henry de Santerre, Duc de la Ferté, 
1665. 

59. Charles de Saiute-Maure,* Duc de 
Montausier, 1665. 

60. Louise Frangoise de la Baume le 
Blane de la Valliere, Duchesse 
de Vaujour, 1667. 





These peerages were not perfect till 
they had been verified by the parlia- 
ment of Paris ; but, without that veri- 
fication, they enjoyed during life the 
honours due to the quality of a duke. 
Some were verified in the provincial 





parliaments. Certain lands were also 
erected into simple dukedoms, without 
the addition of the peerage. The dukes 
whose letters of creation were not com- 
pleted by a verification in parliament, 
were — 


1. Bournonville, 1600. 

2. Marshal de la Mothe Houdancourt, 
Duc de Cardonne, 1642. 

3. Francois Marie de l’Hépital, Duc de 
Vitry-Chateau-Vilain, 1643. 

4. Louis de la Tremouille, Duc de Noir- 
moutier, 1650. 

5. Philippe de Montaut de Berne, Duc 
de Navailles, 1650. 

6. Louis d’Arpajon, Duc d’Arpajon, 
1651. 

7. Charles de la Vieville, Duc de Vie- 
ville, 1652. 

8. Francois de Béthune, Duc de Bé- 
thune d’Orval, 1652. 

9. Gaston Jean Batiste de Roquelaure, 
Duc de Roquelaure, 1652. 

10. Jacques Henry de Duras, Duc de 
Duras, 1668. 

11. Louis de Béthune, Duc de Bethune- 
Charroéts, 1673. 

12. L’Archevéché de Paris erected into 
a Dukedom and Peerage, 1674. 

13. Henri de Bouillon, Duc de Lude, 
1675. 


The simple dukedoms, unaccompa- 
nied by a peerage, were the following : 


1. Bourbon, 1329. 

2. Bas-le-duc, 1357. 

3. Berry, 1360. 

4. Touraine, 1360. 

5. Auvergne, 1360. 

6. Longueville, 1505 ; descended from 
John, natural son of Louis of 
France, Duc d’Orleans, brother 
of Charles VI. This person dis- 
tinguished himself in the reign of 
Charles VII. as the Bastard of 
Orleans, Comte de Dunois. The 
Duke de Longueville died in 1663, 
aged sixty-four, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Jean 
Louis. Charles d’Orleans de 
Longueville succeeded him. 

Chartres, 1528. . 

Estouteville, 1536. 
9. Beaumont le Sonnois, 1543. 

10. Albret, 1556. 

11. Beaupreau, 1562. 

12. Chateau Thierry, 1566. 

13. Evreux, 1569. 


7 
8 


* We cannot refrain from remarking, that it seems a strange and capricious whim 
in the Somerset branch of the great and historical family of Seymour, to wish to attach 
themselves to the French family of Sainte-Maure, who were of no lustre, or anti- 
quity of descent. It betrays in them a vulgar ignorance and petty vanity, which 
they should be above and ashamed of, Had Saint-Simon lived in our days, how he 


would have sneered and laughed at such an absurd and capricious pretension ! 










| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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14. Loudun, 1579. 

15. Brienne, 1587. 

16. Croy, 1598. 

17. Philippe Eugene de Gorrevod, Duc 
de Pondevaux, 1632. 

18. Carignan, 1662. 

19. Chevreuse, 1668.* 


This list will shew, that when Saint- 
Simon insisted so warmly on the pri- 
vileges and respect unjustly withheld 
from his order, as the ancient nobles 
of the realm, he went a little beyond 
the ground which belonged to him. 
Only one of the existing peerages of 
his time was an hundred years old, 
and only eight were more than sixty 
years old ; nor were those peers (except 
Rohan and Montmorency) the descend- 
ants of illustrious historic families, 
whose ancestors had a share in the 
government of the state. They had 
been elevated principally either during 
the disturbed reign of Louis XIIL., or 
the days when Louis XIV. first took 
the reins into his own hands. The 
great and virtuous Sully only was of 
brilliant fame. Peerages were always 
strictly entailed on the male heirs of 
the body of the grantee, so that when 
they became extinct, and the female 
heir carried the preteusions of the blood 
into another house, which obtained a 
grant of a revival of the honour, it was 
too gross an encroachment to claim 
the precedence of the old creation, as 
in the case of the dukedom of Piney- 
Luxembourg, which was long carried 
on with great earnestness by Marshal 
Montmorency-Luxembourg, and which 
Saint-Simon opposed with all his talent, 
knowledge, and industry, and with final 
success. The relation of this suit fills 
up not a small space in these memoirs. 
The marshal had great power at court, 
and stood next in military reputation 
to Condé and Turenne. The numerous 
Luxembourgs had at all times held a 
splendid roll in the annals, not only of 
France, but of Europe. The precedence 


* Where are the Talleyrands in this list? many of our readers may ask. 
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claimed by certain dukes as foreign 
princes, viz. as having the blood and 
name of certain ancient houses, once 
possessed of a foreign principality, was 
stili more unreasonable; but the royal 
prerogative had been exercised in grant- 
ing it, and therefore was more difticult 
to be resisted. These were, as we have 
already said, the houses of Lorraine, 
Rohan, La Tour d’Auvergne, Dukes de 
Bouillon ; to which may be added, Tré- 
mouille and Savoy—Carignan. Saint- 
Simon fought the battle against them 
long and had all his passions engaged 
init. The Bouillons, especially, roused 
all his bitterness and genealogical acu- 
men. Many will think the discussions 
of this kind, into which the memoir- 
writer has entered with deep research, 
long and tedious. But this must be 
said, that though a mere genealogist 
may be the weakest and most barren 
of historians, yet no one can under- 
stand history without an ample and 
clear knowledge of genealogy. It is 
true that the character and conduct of 
the principal actors in the government 
and society of this great kingdom is 
much more important; and of these 
Saint-Simon has given us a most 
strongly-sketched, and, we may add, 
deep-coloured and melancholy picture. 
A few, but very few, brilliant, virtuous, 
and grand portraits, exhibit themselves 
—such as the Duke of Burgundy (the 
young dauphin), Beauvilliers, Fénélon, 
Vauban; but what horrors strike our 
eyes in the Duchesse de Berry, the 
Duke de Noailles, VendOme, and a 
long catalogue of corrupt, profligate, 
false, servile, and intriguing courtiers! 
They are relieved by numerous deli- 
neations of such mingled virtue and 
vice as excites all our sympathies— 
such as Madame de Montespan, 
Madame de la Vallitre, Ninon de 
l’Enclos, &c.; and such imperfections 
of high intellect as D’Aguesseau, Bou- 
lainvilliers, &e. As to Madame de 


Indeed, 


where are they? They were scarce known in the days of Saint-Simon ; the splendour 
and antiquity of their descent had not then shoneforth: the story of their being descended 
from the ancient Princes de Perigord is a pure romance, which, to be sure, has more 
aim and end in it than Mrs. Sheridan’s clever and charming novel of Aims and Ends. 
Their fortune was made by the ambitious Princesse des Ursins, by whom they were 
patronised, and to whom they were distantly related ; and through her they became 
enriched, and rose into some little importance. It was not until the middle of the last 
century that they became simple and unregistered dukes!! The grandfather of the 
shrewd and astute Prince Talleyrand was a sort of courrier de cabinet, incessantly 
employed in carrying despatches between the courts of France and the Escurial, 
during the period that his intriguing patroness the Princesse des Ursins ruled the 
feeble Philip V. and Spain, 
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Maintenon, it may be reasonably 
doubted whether Saint-Simon’s hatred 
is not carried far beyond the bounds 
of all charity and truth. In the very 
outset he shews his strong prejudices 
by speaking of her father as a sort of 
parvenu, without taking any notice of 
her grandfather, the very celebrated 
D’Aubigni, the friend of Henry IV., 
aman of ancient descent. Saint-Simon 
has been accused of vanity, and an 
overweening opinion of himself, which 
is not, perhaps, entirely unfounded ; 
and there are many traces of the keen- 
ness of his resentments. He has not 
done justice to Fénélon, because he 
was angry that that angelic being had 
any intercourse with Mad. de Main- 
tenon. 

The character of Louis XIV. is ad- 
mirably drawn by Saint-Simon (vol. xiii. 
p- 1—28); but as it extends to twenty- 
eight pages, it is impossible to find 
room for it here: a few extracts must 
suffice. 

“‘ Louis, born with a capacity below 
mediocrity, but capable of forming itself, 
of polishing itself, of refining itself, and 
of borrowing from others without imi- 
tation and without pain, profited infini- 
tively of having lived all his life with 
persons of the world, who had most of 
these qualities; and of all sorts, men and 
women of every age, of every kind and 
character. 

“Tf one may speak of a king of twenty- 
three years old, his first entry into the 
world was happy in distinguished cha- 
racters of every class. His ministers, 
both at home and abroad, were the most 
distinguished in Europe; his generals, 
the greatest; their seconds, the best, 
and who had been brought up in their 
school ; and their names have passed as 
such to all posterity, by common consent. 
The movements with which the state 
had been so furiously agitated since the 
death of Louis X111. had formed a mul- 
titude of men, who composed a court of 
able and illustrious persons and refined 
courtiers. 

“The house of the Countess de Sois- 
sons (who, as superintendent of the 
queen's household, lodged at the Tuille- 
ries, where the court was, and who ruled 
by the relics of the splendour of the late 
Cardinal Mazarin, her uncle, and still 
more by her wit and address) had become 
the chosen place of resort of the most 
select society. There every day met all 
that was most distinguished, both of men 
and women; which rendered this house 
the centre of all the gallantry of the 
court, and of the intrigues and plots of 
ambition, among which alliances of blood 
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had much influence—as much then re- 
garded and respected as it is now for- 
gotten. It was into this important and 
brilliant vortex that the king threw him- 
self, and where he learned that air of 
politeness and gallantry which he pre- 
served all his life. One may say that he 
was made for it; and that in the midst 
of all other men, his height, his port, his 
graces, his beauty, and his majestic mien, 
even to the sound of his voice, and the 
address and natural and majestic grace 
of his person, made him distinguished, 
even to his death, as the King of the 
Bees; and that, if he had been only 
born in private life, he would equally 
have had the talent for fétes, pleasures, 
gallantry, and to create the greatest dis- 
turbances in love. Happy if he had only 
mistresses like Madame de la Valliére ; 
withdrawn from herself by her own con- 
victions, ashamed of herself, and still more 
of the fruits of her love, acknowledged 
and elevated in spite of her; modest, 
disinterested, gentle, good to the last 
degree, combating incessantly against 
herself, victorious at least over her faults, 
by the most cruel efforts of love and jea- 
lousy, which were at the same time her 
torment and resource—a resource which 
she knew how to embrace in the midst 
of her griefs; to draw herself away, and 
to consecrate herself to the most Hard 
and holy penitence. It ought, therefore, 
to be acknowledged, that the king was 
more to be pitied than blamed in aban- 
doning himself to love; and that he de- 
serves praise for having withdrawn him. 
self by intervals in favour of glory. 

“« The intrigues and adventures which, 
all king as he was, he endured in this 
vortex of the Countess de Soissons, made 
impressions on him which became fatal ; 
because they were stronger than he was. 
Intellect, nobility of sentiment, to be 
sensible of one’s-self, to respect one’s- 
self, to have an elevated heart, to be well 
instructed—all this became suspected by 
him, and soon hateful tohim. He even 
carried this towards his generals and 
ministers, whick was not counterbalanced 
in them, except by his necessity for the 
use of them. His jealousy on this point 
was carried incessantly to weakness. In 
effect, he reigned in littleness; to the 
great he could not attain; and even in 
the little he was governed. His first 
assumption of the reins of government 
was marked by extreme hardness and 
extreme dupery. Fouquet was the mi- 
nister on whom he first broke out ; Col- 
bert was the minister on the other side, 
in seizing solely all the authority over 
the finances, and causing it to pass en- 
tirely through his hands, by the signa- 
tures with which he covered it, in lieu 
of those of the superintendent, of which 
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Colbert suppressed the charge to which 
he could not aspire,” &c. &c. 


His success in the war with Spain, 
and the cession of precedence by the 
Spanish ambassador, was the com- 
mencement of his pride, vanity, and 
self-confidence. The death of the King 
of Spain gave an occasion of a new 
war in Flanders to a young prince so 
thirsting for glory. 

** All was meiehihins in the state— all 
was rich. Colbert had carried the finan- 
ces, the marine, the commerce and ma- 
nufactures, even letters, to the highest 
point ; and the age, like that of Augustus, 
produced, even to wonder, men illustrious 
in every way, even to those who are good 
for nothing’ but for pleasures. 

“Le Tellier, and Louvois his son, who 
had the war-department, raged at the 
success and credit of Colbert, and had 
no difficulty in putting into the king’s 
head a new war, and which would cause 
such a terror to Europe, that France could 
not retreat, and of which,. after having 
been on the verge of ruin, it would long 
feel the weight and the misfortunes. 
Such was the true cause of the famous 
war with Holland, to which the king 
suffered himself to be irritated, and which 
his love for Madame de Montespan ren- 
dered so fatal to his state and his glory.’ 


In vol. xx. p. 213, Saint-Simon gives 
the following account of the death of 
Boulainvilliers : 

“In the commencement of this year 
(1722) died Count de Boulainvilliers, at 
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the age of sixty, who had predicted so 
many things true and false, but who did 
not deceive himself as to the year, month, 
day, and hour of his owa death ; as was 
the case also with that of his son. He 
prepared himself with courage, received 
the visit of the curé of St. Eustache (in 
which parish he lived), and received the 
sacraments. It was a misfortune that so 
learned a man had infatuated himself 
with those forbidden curiosities, which 
rendered his conversation suspected, and 
which was the most gentle, the most easy, 
and the most agreeable ‘in the world ; 

sure, and so modest, that he seemed to 
know nothing, yet with knowledge the 
most enlarge d, and most full of research 
on all history ; ; and much profundity, en- 
lightenment, and sound criticism on that 
of France, and on its primitive govern. 
ment, ancient and modern. His great 
defect was to labour on too many things at 
once, and to quit or interrupt one work 
begun, sometimes fur advanced, to dedicate 
himself to another. 1 had visited him 
much for instruction. Without ever 
seeming to obtrude any thing he knew 
on others, he had the talent, when he 
was asked, to do it with a simplicity, a 
neatness, and a grace, which was infinitely 
delightful. But the fear to raise a belief 
that he was sought to give intelligence 
of the future, hindered me and many 
others from frequenting him as I would. 

Ile was always very poor, an honourable 
man, unhappy in his family, aud left no 
male posterity. He was a man of qua- 
lity, and claimed to be of the house of 
Croi, by the conformity of arms, without 
ever being more vain.” * 








* Saint-Simon has not given more credit to the historical knowledge of Boulain- 


villiers than it deserves. 


His three little posthumous volumes, entitied Histoire de 


V Ancien Gouvernement de la France, avee XIV Lettres Historiques sur les Parlemens, ow 


Etats Généraux (a la Haye, 1727, 3 vols. 


12mo), are full of information and talent ; 


and much of the statements on the ancient peers of parliament of France, advanced in 
the first part of this article, is borne out by the authorities contained in this excellent 


little work. 


The statistical work, entitled Etat de la cas dans lequel on voit tout 


ce qui regarde le Gouvernement Ecclésiastique, le Militaire, la Justice, les Finances, le 
Commerce, les Manufactures, le Nombre des Habitans, et, en général, tout ce qui peut 


faire connoitre a fond cette Monarchie. 


Extrait des Mémoires dressés par les Intendans 


du Royaume, par or dre du Roi Louis XIV, a la sollicitution de Monseigneur le Due de 


Bourgogne, pere de Louis XV & présent regnant. 
V'Ancien Gouvernement de cette Monarchie jusqua Hugues Capet. Par 
Nouvelle édition, 


Comte de Boulainvilliers. 


Avec des Mémoires Historiques de 
Monsieur le 
This work is sharply 


1752, 8vo. 


criticised by the Abbé Proyart, in his Life of the Dauphin, vol. i. p. 359 ; evidently 
because the historian’s principles are too constitutional for the biographer. 

But as to the ancient government of France, there is an anonymous tract, of great 
rarity, entitled Les Soupirs de la France Esclave, containing thirteen mémoires, 1689, 
1690, ascribed to Le Vassor, author of the Reign of Louis XIII., a work of great 


merit. 


These memoirs were so scarce, that a copy was, many years ago, sold for ten 


livres ; and when, at the commencement of the re »volution, the y were reprinted, no 


perfect copy could be found. 
things not noticed by Boulainvilliers. 
to England, 
patronised by Burnet, 


‘They contain much very curious research, and some 


Suaint-Simon praises Le Vassor, who retired 
and was tutor to the Duke of Gloucester, 


Queen Anne’s son, and 
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Among the most striking parts of 
these memoirs are the death of the 
Dauphin, son of Louis XIV., in 1711 
(vol. ix. p. 156); of his son, the Duke 
of Burgundy (vol. x. p. 191); and of 
the Duchess, in 1712 (vol. x. pp. 176, 
237); and of the Duke de Berry, in 
1714 (vol. xi. p. 163): the three last 
by poison. The account of the Dau- 
phin’s decease, with the description 
which Saint-Simon gives of his scru- 
tinising observation of the different 
countenances, exhibiting the various 
feelings of the persons assembled at 
the court of Versailles, on the arrival 
of the intelligence of this sudden event, 
gives a picture so lively and so discri- 
minative as history has no where else, 
perhaps, exhibited. The prince him- 
self had no distinguished qualities, but 
was a mere cipher in the state; yet his 
death changed the interests and _pro- 
spects of almost the whole court. The 
Duke of Burgundy, who now became 
heir-apparent, was one of the most 
extraordinary and most brilliant cha- 
racters, as must generally be known, 
that any nation has brought forth; so 
extraordinary, that any relation of it 
less certain than that of Saint-Simon, 
who speaks from personal knowledge, 
and from the testimony of the prince’s 
governor, the excelleut Duke de Beau- 





villiers, must always have been liable 
to be suspected of exaggerations. But 
Saint-Simon’s record of the violent and 
evil disposition with which this most 
virtuous, most able, most accomplish- 
ed, most intelligent, and most patriotic 
prince was born, even exceeds any 
former account.* 

Never did tutor obtain such a glory 
as the excellent Fénélon in this incom- 
parable pupil, between whom the cor- 
respondence on both sides is equally 
exalted, pure, eloquent, and wise. 


‘* This prince, heir to the crown, was 
born with such a violent temper as to 
make every one tremble; hard and pas- 
sionate to the last excess, and even against 
things inanimate ; impetuous with rage ; 
incapable of suffering the least resistance, 
even of the hours and the elements, with- 
out entering into furies that made him, 
or feared he would, tear himself to pieces ; 
opinionated to the last degree ; passion- 
ate for every sort of pleasure—for women, 
and for worse. He equally loved wine, 
good living, and the chase, with a rage ; 
music, with a sort of ravishment; and 
play, at which he could not bear to be 
conquered, and where the danger with 
him was extreme: in short, given up to 
all passions, and transported with all plea- 
sures ; fierce, naturally tending to cruelty ; 
barbarous in raillery and ridicule, with a 
justice which overwhelmed. He seemed 


Having made much use of the Histoire de l’ Ancien Gouvernement de France, by 
Boulainvilliers, this is the place to give St. Simon’s character of him. 

“The Duke de Noailles was very intimate with Boulainvilliers, and had made 
me acquainted with him. He was a man of quality, who pretended to be of the house 
of Croi, who was not very well off, who had served a little, and who had talent and 
much literature. He was a master of history, especially of France, to which he had 
much applied, particularly to its ancient genius and ancient government, and to its 
various degrees of decline to its present form. He had also searched into the 
genealogies of the kingdom ; and nobody disputed his capacity, and very few his 
superiority, in these two departments, sustamed by a memory perfect, exact, and 
clear. He was a man simple, gentle, humble by nature, although he knew his own 
strength ; far from arrogance, telling voluntarily all he knew without display, and of 
a rare modesty in every thing. But he was curious to excess; and he had such a 
freedom of spirit, that nothing could limit his curiosity. He therefore abandoned 
himself to astrology, and had the reputation of having succeeded. He was much 
reserved on this subject, and there were only a few particular friends who could 
speak to him on it, or whom he was willing to answer. The Duke de Noailles was 
eager in this sort of knowledge, and indulged it as far as he could find any persons 
who had the credit of being able to satisfy him. 


or 


Boulainvilliers, whose family and affairs were greatly deranged, kept himself 


much retired within his estate of Saint Cere, near the sea, in the country of Caux, 
which is not far from Fouyes. He visited his acquaintance, and I believe for the 
purpose of extracting news, of which his calculations rendered him curious. He 
came to see Mad. de Saint-Simon, and pressed her so much to give him news of the 
king, that she had no difficulty in comprehending that*he believed he knew better 
than what was reported. She gave him her opinion; he kept himself some time on 


l 
the reserve, but at last opened.” 


* See Vie du Dauphin, Pere de Louis XV, par VAbbé Proyart. Lyon, 1782. 
2 vols. i2mo. It is strange that the biographer never cnce mentions Saint-Simon or 


his Memoirs. 
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to look down from above on men as 
atoms, to whom he bore no resemblance. 
Scarcely did his brothers appear inter- 
mediate between him and the human 
race, although all the three had always 
been brought up in a perfect equality : 
talent and penetration shone in him on 
every side. Hisreasonings always tended 
to the just and profound, even in his 
passions. He delighted to occupy him- 
self with the most abstract subjects. The 
extent and vivacity of his understanding 
were prodigious, and prevented his ap- 
plying to one subject at a time, almost 
so far as to render him incapable. The 
necessity of permitting him to design in 
his studies, for which he had much | taste 
and skill, and without which his studies 
bad been fruitless, perhaps prevented his 
height.” 


Then follows a description of his 
person : 

* So vast an intellect, and of such a 
sort, joined to so much vivacity, so much 
sensibility, such passions, and all so ar- 
dent, was not an easy subject for edu- 
cation. The Duke de Beauvilliers, who 
equally perceived the difficulties and the 
consequences, surpassed himself by his 
application, his patience, and the variety 
of his remedies. Little aided by his 
sub-governors, he availed himself of 
every thing in his power. Fénélon, 
Fleury (the sub-preceptor, author of the 
Ecclesiastical History), &c. &c., all la- 
boured under the direction of the go- 
vernor, whose art on this occasion would, 
if related, make a work equally curious 
and instructive. But God, who is the 
master of our hearts, and whose divine 
Spirit blows where it will, made of this 
prince a work of his favour, and between 
the eighteenth and twentieth year he ac- 
complished the task. From this abyss 
came forth a prince, affable, gentle, hu- 
mane, moderate, patient, modest, peni- 
tent, and, sometimes even bey ond what 
became his station, humble, and austere 
to himself. Entirely devoted to his du- 
ties, and comprehending how immense 
they were, he thought of nothing but to 
join the duties of a son and a subject 
with those to which he saw himself de- 
stined. The shortness of the days caused 
all his regret. He placed all his strength 
and his consolation in prayer, and his 
preservation in pious lectures. His taste 
for the abstract sciences, his facility to 
penetrate them, robbed him of time which 
he thought due to the study of affairs of 
state, aud to the knowledge of a station 
destined for the throne and the govern- 
ment of a court.” 


Here follow eight more pages of 
eulogy. Saint-Simov then relates the 
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confidential conversations which the 
prince held with him, through the good 
word of the Duke de Beauvilliers; 
who, when the memoir-writer repeated 
to him those conversations, was sur- 
prised to find that many of them had 
never been opened to himself. 


‘* A volume,” says he, ‘‘ would not 
sufficiently describe the various téte-a- 
tétes I had with him. What a love of 
virtue! what a forgetfulness of self! 
what researches! what fruits! what pu- 
rity of objects! what a reflection of the 
Divinity on this soul! so candid, so 
simple, so powerful! Traits broke out 
of an education equally laborious and 
industrious, equally intelligent, wise, 
Christian ; and reflections of an enlight- 
ened disciple, born for command,” &c. 

‘* Never was a man more fond of order, 
nor understood it better, nor so desirous 
to re-establish it altogether, to remove 
confusion, and to put persons and things 
in their places. Instructed in the high- 
est degree in all that ought to regulate 
this order, by maxims, by justice, and 
by reason; and attentive, even before he 
had the rule, to render to age, to merit, 
to birth, to rauk, the distinction proper 
to each, and to mark it on all occasions,” 
&e. 

“ The extinction of the nobility was 
odious to him, and its equality among 
itself insupportable. This last novelty, 
which yielded only to titles, and which 
confounded the noble with the gentle- 
man, and those with the chiefs, appeared 
to him in the last degree unjust; and 
this defect of gradation an approaching 
cause of ruin, and destructive of a king- 
dom altogether military. He reminded 
himself that the monarchy only owed its 
safety, in the greatest perils under Phi- . 
lip de Valois, Charles V., Charles VII., 
Louis XI1., and Francis I.—under his 
grandsons—under Henry IV., to that no- 
bility which knew itself within its respec- 
tive bounds, which had the will and the 
means to march to the aid of the estate by 
bands and by provinces, without embar- 
rassment or confusion ; because no one 
went out of hesitation, nor made a diffi- 
culty in obeying those who were greater 
than himself, He saw those succours 
destroyed by contrary habits—every one 
pretending an equality to another, and, 
consequently, nothing organised ; no 
command, no obedience. 

** As to the means, he was touched to 
the bottom of his heart at the ruin of the 
nobility, at the ways taken to reduce 
them, at the corruption which misery, at 
the mixture of blood by continual mis- 
alliances, necessary to procure bread, had 
caused on courage, virtue, and sentiment. 
He was indignant to see this French no- 
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bility, so celebrated, so illustrious, be- 
come a people almost of the same sort as 
the people themselves ; and only distin. 
guished by this, that the people had the 
liberty of labour, of trading, of arms 
themselves, while the nobility had be- 
come another people, who had no other 
choice than a mortal and ruinous idleness, 
which by its inutility had made them 
despised as a burden, or drove them to 
the wars to be slain, amid the insults of 
the agents of the secretaries of state and 
the secretaries of intendants : insomuch 
that the greatest of this nobility, in point 
of birth and dignity, could not avoid this 
sort of inactivity, nor the disgust from 
the exposure to these penmen when they 
served in the armies. Above all, he 
could not contain himself at the injury 
done to the military service, on which 
this monarchy is founded, and by which 
it is maintained, when a military officer 
covered with wounds—even a lieutenant- 
general, when retired with esteem, repu- 
tation, pensions —is put on a rank with 
all the other peasants of the parish, if he 
is not noble; and as I have often seen 
happen to many captains of the order of 
St. Louis, and pensioned, without the 
remedy of exemption; while those ex- 
emptions are possessed without number 
by the most vile hirelings of the inferior 
robe and of finance, even when bought, 
and sometimes derived by inheritance,” 
&e. &e. 


The grand principle of this excellent 
prince was, that the king was made for 
the people, and not the people for the 
hing. 

The following character of Dangeau 
is curious (vol. xviii. p. 260). 

“ Philip de Courcillon, Marquis of 
Dangeau, died at Paris, aged eighty- 
four years, the 7th September, 1720. 
This was a sort of person in water- 
colours, on whom, from the publication 
of his singular memoirs, curiosity en- 
gages us to enlarge a little. His nobility 
was very new—of the pays Chartrain ; 
and his family Huguenots. Early in life 
he became Catholic, and occupied him- 
self very much in making his fortune. 
Among other profound troubles which 
the ministry of Cardinal Mazarin had 
caused and left in France, high play and 
its trickeries was one to which he accus- 
tomed every one, high and low. It was 
one of the sources on which he drew 
largely, and one of the best means to ruin 
the French nobles, whom he hated and 
despised, as well as all the French na- 
tion ; of which he wished to overthrow 
every thing which was great in itself, 
and of which the example has been fol- 
lowed ever since his death, even to the 
perfect success which one sees at this day, 
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AND WHICH FORETELLS 80 SURELY THE 
APPROACHING END AND DISSOLUTION OF 
THIs MONARCHY!! Play was therefore 
very much d la mode at court, in town, 
and every where, when Dangeau began 
to appear. 

“He was a tall man, very well made, 
became stout with age, having still an 
agreeable face, but which promised what 
it was—insipidity enough to make one 
sick. He had nothing, or very little ; he 
applied himself to learn all the games 
that were then played, and to examine 
all the combinations of the games, and 
those of the cards; the possession of 
which he attained so as seldom to mis- 
take them, even at basset and at lansquenet ; 
to judge with correctness, and to bet on 
those which he calculated ought to gain. 
To this science he owed a great deal; 
and his gains enabled him to introduce 
himself into good society. He was mild, 
obliging, flattering ; had the air, the 
spirit, the manners of the world; a 
prompt and excellent calculator at play, 
at which, whatever large gains he had 
(and which made his great riches, and 
the foundation and means of his fortune), 
he never was suspected, and his repu- 
tation was always entire and pure. ‘The 
necessity of finding high players for the 
play of the king and Madame de Mon. 
tespan, procured him admission ; and it 
was of him, when he was quite initiated, 
that Madame de Montespan laughably 
said, ‘ That one could not help liking 
him, nor laughing at him:’ and that was 
perfectly true. He was liked, because 
nothing ever escaped him again to any 
body ; he was mild, civil, trusty in his 
intercourse, courteous, obliging, honour- 
able ; but otherwise so flat, so insipid, 
such a great admirer of nothings, pro- 
vided that these nothings were connected 
with the king, or with people in place or 
in favour; such a base adulator of the 
same, and, after his elevation, so puffed 
up with pride and foolery, though with- 
out ever failing in civility to any one, or, 
without being less low, so occupied in 
shewing off, and making his pretended 
distinctions valued, that one could not 
prevent one’s-self laughing at him. 

‘« Established in the games ofthe king 
and his mistresses, he profited of it to 
decorate himself; and understood that he 
could only do so by the force of money. 
He gave then to M. de Vivonne, as it 
appears to me (for this is a fact of 1670), 
all he wished of the government of Tours 
and of Touraine ; and he bought, a few 
months after, one of the two charges of 
reader to the king, because they gave the 
entrées, which were so rare and so useful 
under Louis X1V. His money then 
began to make him a man of the private 
circle, a governor of a province, and a 
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familiar in the parties of the king and 
Madame de Montespan, who played al- 
most every day. With little sense but 
that of the ca and of knowing always 
how to be good company, he did not fail 
to make bad verses. The king amused 
himself sometimes with giving bouts rimés 
to be filled up. Dangeau ardently wished 
for an apartment, w shich was rare when 
the king first established himself at Ver- 
sailles, 

“One day that he was at play with 
Madame de Montespan, Dangeau sighed 
sillily, in talking to some one of the de- 
sire he had to wt an apartment, loud 
enough to be heard by the king and 
Madame de Montespan ; effectiv ely they 
heard him, and were diverted by it; and 
thought it amusing to put Dangeau on 
thorns, in composing directly for him 
some bouts rimés, the most singular they 
could imagine. They gave them to 
Dangeau, supposing that he never would 
complete them ; they promised him an 
apartment if he filled them up without 
leaving the game, and before it finished. 
‘The muses favoured Dangeau: the king 
and Madame de Montespan were the 
dupes ; he gained an apartment, and had 
one instantly,” &c. &c. 


Here follow five more pages, full of 


curious particulars, but for which it is 
impossible to find room here. 


** From the beginning of his coming 
to the court, that is to say, about the 
time of the death of the queen-mother, 
he applied himself to write every night 
the news of the day; and he was faithful 
to this work until his death. It was his 
plan to write them like a newspaper, 
without any reasoning ; so that one sees 
only the events with their exact state, 
without a word of their causes, and still 
less of any intrigue, nor of any sort of 
move ment of the court, nor among pri- 

vate people. ‘The lowness of an humble 
courtier, the worship of the master, and 
of every thing that was enjoyed or ap- 


proached to favour — the prodigality of 


the most insipid and the most miserable 
praises —the eternal and suffocating in- 
cense of the king’s most indifferent actions 
— the never-ceasing fear and insipidity 
not to wound any one —to excuse every 
thing, principally for the generals and 
other persons favoured by the king, or 
Madame de Maintenon, or the ministers 
— all these things appear in e ny page, 
of which it is rare that each day fills 
more than one. They disgust one mar- 
vellously. Every thing, even the most 
indifferent, which the king has done each 
day (and often the first princes and the 
most credited ministers, sometimes other 
kind of people), are there, with dryness 
as to the facts, but, as much us possible, 
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with the most servile praises, and for 
things which no other but he would 
dream of praising. 

“It is difficult to understand how a 
man could have the patience and the 
perseverance to write such a work, every 
day, during more than fifty years — so 
meagre, so dry, so constrained, so cau- 
tious, so literal; being nothing but sur- 
faces of the most repulsive aridity. 

** But it must also be said, that it 
would have been difficult for Dangeau 
to have written true memoirs, which re- 
quire to be au fait of the interior and of 
the diverse machines of a court. Though 
he hardly ever left it, and then only for 
moments — though he was there with 
distinction, and in the good societies — 
though he was liked, and ever esteemed 
on the score of honour and secrecy ; still 
it is true that he was never au fait of any 
thing, nor initiated in any affair what- 
ever. His frivolous and superficial life 
was such as his memoirs: he knew no- 
thing beyond what all the world saw; he 
contented himself with being at the fates 
and feasts — his vanity has taken care to 
shew it in his memoirs; but he was never 
at any thing private. It was not that he 
was not informed sometimes of what con- 
cerned his friends by themselves, who, 
being considerable people, could 
him some relative knowledge; but this 
was rare and short. Those who were 
his friends of this sort were in small 
number, and knew too well the lightness 
of his stuff to lose their time with him. 

** Dangeau had a mind below medio- 
crity — very futile, very incapable in 
every way; taking voluntarily shadow 
for substance, which only filled itself 
with wind, and was perfectly contented 
with it. All his capacity extended no 
further than to conduct himself —to 
wound no one —to multiply the gusts of 
wind which flattered him—to acquire, 
preserve, and enjoy a sort of consider- 
ation, without perceiving that, to begin 
with the king, his vanities and absurdi- 
ties diverted his company , nor the snares 
into which they often caused him to fall. 
With all this, his memoirs are filled with 
facts on which the newspapers are silent. 
They will gain a great deal as they grow 
older, and will Le of much service to 
whoever wishes to write more solidly, 
on account of the exactness of the chro- 
nology, which will guard against con- 
fusion. In short, they represent, with 
the most desirable precision, the picture 
of the court, of the days, of every thing 
that filled them up—the occupations, 
the amusements, the way of life of the 
king and all the world ; so that nothing 
would be more desirable for history than 
to have such memoirs of every reign, if 
it were possible, since Charles V.; which, 


give 
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among all this futility, would throw an 
astonishing light upon every thing, in 
the midst of those empty things which 
have been written about these reigns. 

“Two words more on this singular 
author. He did not conceal that he 
made this journal, because he had no- 
thing to fear from the manner in which 
he made it; but he did not shew it: it 
was never seen till after his death. Till 
now it has not been printed, and it is in 
the hands of the Duke de Luynes, his 
grandson, who allowed two or three 
copies to be taken, Dangeau, who de- 
spised nothing, and w ished { to be of every 
thing, had aspired to, and obtained early, 
a place in the French Academy of Sciences, 
though he knew nothing at all; but he 
prided himself in being of these societies, 
and of frequenting the illustrious people 
who were of it. There is to be found in 
these memoirs gross ignorance on the 
dukedoms and the dignities of the court 

of Spain, which are surprising to the 
last degree. 

“He went through the dreadful ope- 
ration of the fistula, and was cut for a 
large stone ; he lived after it many years, 
without any inconvenience from the first, 
perfectly cured, and without any effect 
from the other. Two years before his 
death, he was cut a second time: the 
stone was not large, and he had hardly 
a few hours’ fever from it ; he was cured 
in a month, and had good health after- 
wards, At last, great age, and perhaps 
the ennui of not seeing any longer the 
court and the world, terminated his life, 
by an illness of a few days.” Vol. xviii. 
p- 271. 


There is something, on many ac- 
counts, very striking in the following 
character of the Chancellord’ Agnesseau. 


**D’Agnesseau was born 26th Novem- 
ber, 1668 ; advocate-general, 12th Janu- 
ary, 1691, at the age of twenty-six and a 
half ; ; procureur-general, 19th ‘November, 
1706 0, at thirty -two; chancellor and keeper 
of the seals of France, 2d Feb. 1717, at 
forty-three. His gr randfather was master 
of the accounts: we had better go no 
higher, The master of the accounts 
married his daughter to the father of 
Messrs. d’Armentiéres et de Conflans, 
both sons-in-law of Madame de Jussac 
(of whom I have spoken elsewhere) and 
of the Bailey de Conflans, with the little 
estate of Puy sieux, which they yet have ; 
and the sisters of the chancellor were 
married long before him, the youngest 
to M. la Gue: srchois, who died a “counsel- 
lor-of-state, without children ; the other 
to M. de T 
M. de Tavannes, lieutenant-general, com- 
mandant in Burgundy, and knig ‘ht of the 
order, and of the Archbishop of Rouen, 
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grand-almoner to the queen — heretofore 
Bishop of Chalons, of which he has pre- 
served the rank, 

‘* D’Agnesseau, of middle height, was 
large, with a countenance open and 
agreeable, even to his last disgrace, and 
a physiognomy wise and intelligent ; but 
one eye much smaller than the other. It 
is remarkable that he never had a deci- 
sive voice before he was chancellor, and 
that people piqued themselves in parlia- 
ment never to follow his opinion, through 
a jealousy of the reputation he had ac- 
quired, which prevailed over esteem and 
friendship. Much genius, application, 
penetration, know ledge of every kind, 
grav ity, majesty, equity, piety, ‘and in- 
nocence of manners, made the foundation 
of his character. One may say that he 
had a beautiful mind, and was incorrupt- 
ible, if we may except the affair of the 
Bouillons ; and, with this, gentle, good, 
humane, and of an easy and agreeable 
access; gay, and ofa witty pleas: untry, 
but never wounding any one ; extremely 
sober, polished without pride, and noble 
without the least avarice ; naturally indo- 
lent, which made him slow. Who would 
not believe that a magistrate, endowed 
with so many virtues and talents — with 
memory, vast reading, eloquence in speak- 
ing and writing, justice even in the least 
expressions, in the most common conver- 
sations, with the graces of ease, had not 
been the greatest chancellor we had seen 
for many years? It is true that he had 
been a sublime first-president ; it is not 
less true that he became chancellor—we 
regretted even Haligre and Bouchard. 
This paradox is difficult to comprehend : 
we have seen it, however, for thirty years 
that he has been chancellor; but it is so 
evident, that a fact so strange deserves 
to be investigated. So happy an assem- 
blage was spoiled by many defects, which 
remained concealed in his early life, and 
which broke out the moment he came to 
this elevation. His long and only breed- 
ing in the parliament had grafted on him 
all its maxims and pretensions.” 

7 * * 


The long usage of the bar had 
cramped his understanding. He was 
enlarged and enlightened, and adorned 
with great reading and profound know- 
ledge. The state of the bar is to collect, 
examine, weigh, and compare the reasons 
of the two or several parties (for there 
are often many in the same suit); and 
to display this sort of account, if I may 
so express myself, with all the graces 
and flowers of eloquence, before the 
judges, with so much art and exactness 
that nothing is forgot in any part; and 
that none of the numerous auditors can 
augur of what opinion the advocate- 
general will be before he has begun his 
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conclusion. Although the procureur- 
general, who does not give his conclu- 
sion except in writing, is not obliged to 
make the same display, he is bound to 
the same examination, the same compa- 
rison, the same account in his chamber, 
before he can come to a conclusion. This 
continual habit, for twenty-four years, 
of a spirit scrupulous in equity and in 
forms, fertile in views, skilful in right, 
in decrees, and different customs, had 
accustomed him to an uncertainty of 
which he could not cure himself; and, 
when he was not necessarily bound to 
any fixed time, prolonged business to an 
infinity. He was the greatest sufferer : 
to him to determine was a delivery, but 
woe to him who had the lot towait! If he 
was pressed, for instance, by the council 
ofthe regency, where a business required 
to be adjudged on a fixed day, he wavered 
to the last moment in forming his opi- 
nion ; being, with the most perfect good 
faith, sometimes of one advice, sometimes 
of another, and decided at last, when the 
time arrived, as if it had come upon him 
at the instant. 

‘‘ His slowness and irresolution were 
marvellously fitted to finish nothing. 
Another great fault contributed to this, 
that he was the father of difficulties: so 
many different things presented them- 
selves to his mind that they overcame it. 
I have said it of the Duke de Chevreuse, 
I repeat it of the chancellor—he cut a 
hair into four: so they were great friends. 
It was not that he had not a very sound 
understanding, but the least difficulty 
embarrassed him ; and he did not take 
the same pains as others to get rid of 
them. His best friends, the affairs he 
had most at heart, were not more exempt 
than others; and this love of difficulties 
became a sore for all those who had to 
pass through his hands. The old Duchess 
d’Etrées-Vaubrun, who sparkled with 
wit, and who was one of his intimate 
friends, was one day pressed to speak 
to him for some one. She excused her- 
self, from the knowledge she had of 
his disposition. ‘ But, madam,’ said the 
applicant, ‘he is your intimate friend.’ 
‘It is true,’ she answered, ‘he is a 
friend turned into an enemy.’ The de- 
finition was very just. With so many 
essential faults, which, notwithstanding, 
came from too much light and too many 
views — from too much of the habits of 
the bar, of the nursing which he had 
solely received in the parliament, and 
which, far from attacking his honour and 
his probity, were only augmented by the 
delicacy of his conscience, he joined 
others, which only came from his natural 
slowness, and his too much attachment 
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to do well. He could not finish a declar- 
ation, a rule, a letter of business, how- 
ever little important; he polished and 
retouched them without end. He was 
the slave of the most exact purity of dic. 
tion ;* and did not perceive that this 
slavery rendered him often obscure, and 
sometimes unintelligible. His taste for 
the sciences crowned all these inconve- 
niences. He loved the languages, above 
all, the learned tongues, and pleased in- 
Enitely with every part of natural history 
and mathematics; nor did he neglect to 
be a metaphysician. He had much taste 
and talent for all the sciences; he loved 
to dig into them, and to join in exercises 
on these different sciences with his chil- 
dren and some obscure savans. He chose 
points of research for exercise, and this 
sort of study made him lose infinite time, 
and threw into despair those who had 
business with him, who went ten times 
to him, without being able to make him 
change the amusements of his taste for 
the functions of his office. It is true 
that he would have been an excellent 
first-president, but that for which he was 
most proper was to be only at the head 
of all the literature, of the academies, of 
the observatory, of the royal college, and 
of the library ; and it was these in which 
he could have excelled. His slowness, 
without incommoding any one, and his 
easy difficulties, had only served to clear 
up matters; and his uncertainty, inde- 
pendent of his conscience, had only served 
to the same end. He would have had 
intercourse only with men of letters, and 
not with the world; of which he knew 
nothing, and of which, almost to polite- 
ness, he had no use. He should have 
remained detached from government and 
affairs of state, where he was always a 
stranger, even so as to raise surprise, by 
a folly so little compatible with so much 
understanding and enlightenment. Here 
is much —but behold another touch of 
the pencil. The Duc de Grammont the 
elder, who had much sense, finding him- 
self one morning in the cabinet of the 
king at Versailles, while the king was at 
mass, and téte-a-téte with the chancellor, 
asked him in conversation, how, since 
he was chancellor, with the great expe- 
rience he had ofchicanery and the length 
of process, he had never thought to make 
a rule which might abridge and stop these 
tricks? The chancellor answered him, 
that he had thought so much of it, that 
he had commenced to put a rule upon 
paper; but as he advanced, he reflected 
on the great number of advocates, pro- 
cureurs, ~ bailiffs, which this rule would 
ruin, and that compassion had made him 
drop the pen from his hand, For the 


* This puts one in mind of Addison. 
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same reason there would be no need of 
policemen to arrest thieves, and bring 
them to certain punishments ; for whom, 
for this reason, the compassion ought to 
be much greater. In two words, it is 
because the hardship and the number of 
the processes make all the riches and the 
authority of the robe, and by conse- 
quence, they ought to multiply and be- 
come eternal. Behold a long article; 
but I have thought it so much the more 
curious, because it plainly shews how 
much a man of so much rectitude, talents, 
and reputation, became by little and little, 
by having gone out of his path to render 
his rectitude equivocal, his talents worse 
than useless ; to lose his reputation, and 
become the sport of fortune.” 


We regret that we have not room 
for more of these admirable characters 
—such as Louvois, Colbert,* the Duke 
de Noailles; the Grammonts, the La 
Rochefoucaulds, the Brissacs, the Lau- 
zuns, the Duke de Beauvilliers, Villars, 
Villeroy, Ninon de |’Enclos, and innu- 
merable others, among which the Duke 
de Vendome makes a frightful figure ; 
and the intrigues and dissimulations of 
the Duke de Maine, and Madame de 
Maintenon, with the minute account of 
the last days of the latter, are of intense 
interest. Voltaire’s Age of Louis XIV. 
continues, perhaps, as popular a book 
as ever; and many think that its accu- 
racy is not much brought into question 
by these copious and minute memoirs 
of Saint-Simon. It is, no doubt, writ- 
ten with all clearness, elegance, and 
universal talent, which no one can deny 
to the mischievous author —and to 
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those who bring to the perusal of it a 
full knowledge of details, it forms a 
spirited and useful summary; but 
without this preparatory intelligence, it 
teaches nothing distinct; its vagueness 
and apparent superficiality render it a 
most deceitful lesson.+ The fault of 
Saint-Simon’s characters is, that they 
are too long, and that he repeats his 
touches too often. He draws, with the 
endless labour of a Dutch painter, 
every wrinkle, pustule, and wart. But 
there is something in all this which 
gives intrinsic evidence of extreme ac- 
curacy; the minutie are of a kind 
which could never spring from imagi- 
nation. Inexhaustible observance and 
relentless severity were the fortes of 
Saint-Simon. He was an aristocrat, of 
a temperament which in these days 
will meet with little favour. He 
thought that ministers, generals, the 
upper class of lawyers, and all great 
functionaries, were to be taken from 
the high-born. That such a body are 
a necessary counterbalance to the ca- 
pricious power of the monarchy, can- 
not be doubted ; nor is it less certain, 
that parvenus are apt either to retain 
the servility of spirit imposed by the 
circumstances of their first entry into 
life, or to be inebriated by their sudden 
elevation. All this is exemplified by 
Saint-Simon in the most striking man- 
ner. I. must be admitted, the princi- 
ples, the morals, the manners, and the 
conduct, both internal and external, 
of this reign had an influence on all 
Europe, which all countries, and espe- 


* Saint-Simon tells a curious story of Colbert’s absurd pretensions to birth. He 
imagined himself to be sprung from a great Scotch family, descended from the kings 


of that nation. 


his monarch rest till he applied again. 


He worried Louis XIV. to apply to the King of England to obtain 
proofs of this allegation ; the latter was tardy in his answer. 


Colbert would not let 


At length the answer came, and put the 
monarch in a rage at having exposed himself to so ridiculous an application. 


The 


English sovereign could find no traces of Colbert’s Scotch descent ; he found a Scotch 
family of obscurity, of a name bearing some remote resemblance, but no evidence of 


Colbert's alliance to it. 


This name was Cuthbert. 


Notwithstanding this, Colbert’s 


descent from this family is pompously set forth in the Dictionnaire Véridique. 
+ Le Montey gives the character of this work, though Le Montey was not a 


profound judge ; witness his ignorance of Saint-Simon’s pen in the notes appended 
to the MS. of Dangeau. ‘* Voltaire has most contributed to preserve the evidence of 
the laurels of Louis XIV. The delineation he has given of the reign of this monarch 
1s a chef-d’wuvre of grace and reason, rendered popular by an inimitable talent. It 
would he perfect if it was complete. The author praises much, and always with 
Sense and measure ; but one can well perceive, that in this painting some parties are 
disguised, and others not deeply examined. Voltaire suffered himself to be too much 
dazzled by literary glory, to be perfectly just. He has treated a king who founded 
academies, as the monks treated princes who endowed churches. In passing from 
the hands of the monks to that of the academicians, the pencil of history has only 
changed prejudices. This partiality, or, if one will, this recognition of men of 
letters, is yet more remarkable in the panegyric pronounced on Francis I., whose 


reign, full of violence, corruptions, and merited disasters, was a little less odious, but 
far more fatal, than the tyranny of Louis XI.” 
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cially England, deeply feel at this cri- 
tical moment! Richelieu and Mazarin 
gave the fatal blow to the remaining 
liberties ofthe French monarchy. The 
absolute power of Louis XIV. raises 
disgust and indignation; and his utter 
want of heart, and the extreme little- 
ness of his mind in all his pursuits and 
pleasures, and in the regulations of his 
court, however splendid it might make 
the outward appearance of that court, 
leave us abased in spirit at the con- 
templation of the frailties and follies 
of mankind! The lesson taught us 
ought to increase our esteem and love 
of the British constitution, such as it 
has been in its three estates for so many 
centuries, and such as, we trust, it will 
ever be, in defiance of the alterations 
of society, of the predominance of the 
manufacturing interest, of the weight of 
taxation, of the multiplication of the 
peerage, and of the rapid changes of 
property! But if we are such optimists 
as to be blind to the brink of the preci- 
pice on which we stand, we are lost. 

We have not space here for any no- 
tice of the Orleans regency, and we are 
not willing to touch upon the fatal and 
most uncalled-for revolution of 1830; 
about which so much has been already 
written. Yet we cannot close our re- 
marks without alluding to the abolition 
of the French hereditary peerage. 

It is quite impossible that the con- 
stitutional purpose of a Chamber of 
Peers should be answered, unless it be 
hereditary, because when it is for life, 
it must be dependent on the crown. 
If hereditary, all the objections that lie 
to an alleged want of merit apply as 
much to the son of a parvenu raised by 
his own personal qualities, as to the 
son of a noble of ancient descent, while 
the respect which it is the nature of the 
human mind to pay to old nobility is 
wanting. They who consider the pri- 
vilege of peerage a feather, either as it 
affects the individual on whom it is con- 
ferred, or those over whom it gives ju- 
risdiction and political power, must be 
profoundly ignorant. It is a most es- 
sential part of the constitution as to its 
practical results. It is almost too trite 
to mention that it is intended as a 
poise between the king and the people. 
The quality and source of this poise is, 
that it is born and nursed in a more 
elevated sphere than the people, and is 
placed above their vapours. High per- 
sonal qualities may, by a sparing inter- 
mixture, produce the same effect. It is 
not a speculative whim to assume that 
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high birth gives opinion sand feelings 
above arbitrium popularis aure. And 
the experience of all ages proves that 
illustrious descent operates strongly on 
the human mind in producing respect 
and confirming authority. As it is of 
the essence of the independence of a 
house of peers that it should be heredi- 
tary, it follows of course that the greater 
= of the living peerage should not 
ave attained that station as a reward 
for their own individual merits. Now 
if personal worth does not descend, 
where is the personal worth of a new 
man’s son? 

The ancient historic names and 
blood are rapidly wearing out in all 
Europe. But still there are very strik- 
ing instances of splendid descent to be 
found. It requires a mind exercised 
in genealogical researches, to be con- 
versant with the innumerable streams 
that concentre in the veins of a few dis- 
tinguished families. There is supposed 
to be so much charlatanism and false 
colouring in pedigree, that vulgar and 
base minds take the advantage to decry 
these topics. The history of the peer- 
age, both of France and England, is 
not a light matter in the public opinion; 
and therefore names and alliances in- 
terwoven with annals of the nation 
have a very strong influence. In these 
days, if our constitution shall survive 
democratic rage, it must be by tue res- 
pectability and power of the upper 
house of parliament. If it could be 
established that there is no intrinsic 
recommendation in honourable birth, 
we think it would follow that there 
ought to be no house of peers. The 
fond of a house of peers must, as we 
have said, be birth; and revolutionists 
and radicals may argue as they will, 
birth will always have great influence 
on the minds of the people. 

Politicians and genealogists may 
differ a little as to what constitutes the 
most distinguished birth; some may 
require a little more than others. But 
the ground-work of nobility and the 
peerage lies in the institutions of Char- 
lemagne ; and none can be called posi- 
tively great and venerable, that cannot 
fairly and reasonably trace itself to that 
source. This will be called a severe 
and extravagant test; but all else is 
comparatively indefinite, if not trifling. 
Taken thus, it connects itself with the 
history of all Europe: all seems thus 
to become as it were one family. And 
thus the greatest houses begin with 
modern history. 
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MISS LANDON. 


Letit1A Exrzanern Lanpon! Burke said, that ten thousand swords ought to 
have leaped out of their scabbards at the mention of the name of Marie Antoinette ; 
and in like manner we maintain, that ten thousand pens should leap out of their 
inkbottles to pay homage to L.E.L. In Burke’s time, Jacobinism had banished 
chivalry —at least, out of France—and the swords remained unbared for the 
queen ; we shall prove, that our pens shall be uninked for the poetess. 

As to writing the history of her birth, education, and all other such particu- 
lars, we must decline so doing for many reasons ; of which we may specify one, 
viz, that we look upon it as the most indefensible of all things to inquire into 
the chronological history of auy lady—in which sentiment, it will be seen on 
examination, that all the compilers of all the peerages agree with us. Nor shall 
we detain ourselves by long details of her works. Que regio in terris? says 
Virgil: but we forget; we are writing. about a lady, and must abjure Latinising, 
and content ourselves by paraphrasing Virgil’s question in English, and ask, 
In which quarter of our literary world is not L.E.L. known and admired ? 
From her Improvvisatrice (a word puzzling to pronounce to the average natives 
of Cockney-land, and which she, not having the fear of Della Crusca before her 
eyes, spelt with a single v, thereby deluding into that practice many ingenious 
young gentlemen and ladies), which, we believe, was her first work published in 
the substantive shape of a volume, to her last illustrations of the gatherings of 
Fisher or Heath, through the verse of her Golden Violet and the prose of her 
Romance and Reality, all her works have been favourites with every body, but 
especial pets of the press. We do not doubt that the forthcoming Francesca 
Carrara will receive an accueil equally favourable. 

There is too much about love in them, some cross-grained critic will say. 
low, Squaretoes, can there be too much of love in a young lady’s writings ? 
we reply in a question. Is she to write of politics, or political economy, or 
pugilism, or punch? Certainly not. We feel a determined dislike of women 
who wander into these unfeminine paths; they should immediately hoist a 
mustache—and, to do them justice, they in general do exhibit no inconsider- 
able specimen of the hair-lip. We think Miss L. E. L. has chosen the better 
part. She shews every now and then that she is possessed of information, feel- 
ing, and genius, to enable her to shine in other departments of poetry; but she 
does right in thinking that Sappho knew what she was about when she chose 
the tender passion as the theme for woman. 

Whether she merely writes on this theme as a matter of abstract poetry, or 
whether there is any thing less unsubstantial to inspire the sentiments of her 
flowing verses, is a question which we have no right to ask; but this we shall 
say, that she is a very nice, unbluestockingish, well-dressed, and trim-looking 
young lady, fond of sitting pretty much as Croquis (who has hit her likeness 
admirably) has depicted her, in neat and carefully-arrayed costume, at her table, 
chatting, in pleasant and cheering style, with all and sundry who approach her. 
The only verses of which we ever knew Archibald Constable, the bookseller, to 
be guilty —and these, the erudite reader will perceive, are not altogether original 
—were in praise of Miss Landon, whom he met while travelling to Yorkshire : 


“« T truly like thee, L. E. L.; 
The reason why I cannot tell : 
But this is fact, I know full well, 
That I do like thee, L. E. L.” 


And the quatrain of the bibliopole will be cheerfully agreed to by all who know 
her; though they, not being under the necessity of parodying the epigram of 
Dr. Fell, will probably be afforded sufficient reasons. 

But why is she Miss Landon? 

‘* A fault like this should be corrected,” as Whistlecraft says. 
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PERSIAN WOMEN.* 


Sir Joun Matcorm has done much 
to do away with the vulgar superstition 
we entertained, that the women of the 
eastern world were not only slaves, 
but strictly watched captives—that our 
boasted freedom of women in England 
was quite a farce when compared with 
the Persians; but Mr. Atkinson un- 
hesitatingly proves, that the moon-faced 
beauties of the East are not only more 
indulged, but are by custom and law 
allowed to be domestic tyrants. The 
Koran, likewise, ranks women as true 
believers, and has put it out of the 
power of a husband to injure his wife, 
unless he can procure four witnesses 
of her guilt, or swear four times to the 
fact himself; and even then her whole 
dower must be paid her. The Persian 
poets certainly give women an exalted 
station in the scale of creation, and 
shew that they may be masters : 
«* Women are ever masters when they 
please, 
And cozen with their kindness ; they 
have spells 
Superior to the wand of the magician ; 
And from their lips the words of wisdom 
fall 
Like softest music on the listening ear— 
O, they are matchless in supremacy !” 
So sang Firdausi; and a more appro- 
priate motto could not be found for the 
book of wisdom before us. This book 
purposes to be a “ learned treatise, not 
written for the use of the lords of the 
creation, but for the instruction and 
edification of the female sex. Should 
any woman, therefore, remain in doubt 
as to the true mode of proceeding in 
household affairs, she has only to refer 
to the grave expounders of those laws 
and observances which are deemed so 
highly important and necessary among 
women who aspire to conduct them- 
selves with propriety, prudence, and 
decorum.”” These laws are made and 
expounded by five of the most accom- 
plished and wisest women in the land, 
who, from deep study and _ perfect 
knowledge of the pursuits and habits 
of the sex, are competent to settle every 
difficulty that could possibly arise in the 
course of domestic life: their names are, 
Kulsém Naneh, the senior matron, 
Shabr-Bané Dadeh, 
Dadeh-Bazm Ara, 


Baji Y4smin, and 

Khila Gul-bari ; 
and two other functionaries, whose 
chief employment seems to be to sup- 
port and enforce the decrees of the five. 
All the maxims are not of the same 
degree of obligation, but are divided 
into four, viz. wajib, necessary, expe- 
dient; mustahab, desirable; sunnat, 
according to the law and traditions of 
Mohammed; and sunnat mu’akkad, 
imperative, or absolutely necessary. 
The book opens, with all due propriety, 
with those laws and observances which 
are deemed imperative. 


“It is highly essential to urge that the 
institutions and ordinances described and 
explained, under the authority and sanc- 
tion of matrons of deep learning, equally 
versed in the mystery of averting misfor- 
tune, and the means of making mankind 
subservient to the will of the softer sex, 
should be most strictly attended to and 
enforced in every respect. Human life 
and human affairs only hang by a thread; 
success or failure depends on the nicest 
movement ; and, therefore, to avoid the 
approach and pressure of calamity, no 
ceremony or prescribed observance ought 
to be, under any circumstances, omitted; 
‘ For what is life? a breath, a vapour, 

A bubble, a still wasting taper ; 
Nowscarcely seen, now dull—now bright, 
And now it sheds a quivering light, 
Then quickly fades away in night.’ 
Above all, the heavenly bodies, the sun 
and moon, and stars, must be invariably 
consulted on every important occasion.” 


Some of the superstitions are highly 
amusing; and had the infallible cure 
set forth by these learned ladies for 
stopping the progress of an epidemic, 
but been known during the prevalence 
of the cholera, the Board of Health 
would have found their labours and 
researches considerably abridged, and 
would have blessed the wisdom of 
Kulsum Naneh and her colleagues. 


“‘ Whenever a person pays the debt 
of nature on a Wednesday, and on the 
following Wednesday another person of 
the same house dies, it is necessary to 
put one of the dead man’s shoes into the 
grave with him, to check the mortality 
which might without that precaution 
continue in the family. When one ol 
the shoes of the deceased cannot be 
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found, B&aji Y4&smin and Shahr Ban 
Dadeh concur in the old saying — 
‘If you cannot find a shoe, 
Take an egg, and that will do.’ ” 


Surely this volume throws quite a 
new light upon the conduct allowed 
in eastern climes to the fairer part of 
the creation; for we find the seven 
not only approving, but actually incul- 
cating the most determined coquetry. 
For instance, among other customs 
known to be of great efficacy and 
power is the following : 


“On the last Friday of the blessed 
month of Ramazin the women ought to 
dress superbly and perfume themselves, 
and put on their best ornaments, and go 
to the porticos of the mosques, because 
young men of cypress forms, with tulip 
cheeks and amorous demeanour, assem- 
ble there in greater numbers than at 
other places. There they must sit down, 
and stretch out their feet, and every one 
must light twelve tapers ; and in doing 
this care must be taken to lift the hand 


high above the head, so as to raise up: 


the veil, as if by accident, and thus dis- 
play their beautiful faces. Their crimson- 
tinted toes must also be exposed, in 
order that the young men may see and 
admire them with wounded hearts. But 
it would be an unlucky omen if one of 
the tapers were left unlighted. Bibi Jan 
Agha and the rest of the learned conclave 
are unanimous in this opinion. Further, 
it is not at all necessary that in lighting 
the tapers silence should be observed ; 
on the contrary, lovely women should 
always let their sweet voices be heard,— 
‘For there is nothing in the world more 
pleasing, 
Than hearing strains of melting melody 
From lips that shame the ruby.’ 
And on that day, the last Friday of Ra- 
mazin, prayers should be twice performed 
kneeling, to secure the speedy accom- 
plishment of their wishes and desires. 
Kuls(iim Naneh and her colleagues agree, 
that the efficacy of these observances is 
much increased when attended to in those 
mosques which are mostly frequented by 
the poor and afflicted ; for, 
‘Wherever the wretched assemble in 
prayer, 
Most surely the blessing of Heaven will 
be there.’”’ 

That the Persian women have most 
absolute sway, and that husbands who 
should attempt to control them in any 
way would have but a poor chance of 
success, is clearly set forth in this book 
of instruction. This is certainly an 
invaluable volume; and all our un- 
married young ladies would do well 
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to study it beforehand, that they may 
with all propriety withstand any attempt 
of their husbands to interfere with their 
amusement. Kulsim Naneh, the senior 
of the learned conclave, is particularly 
decided on this head. For instance : 

** No woman can entertain the least 
hope of heaven whose husband forbids 
the things that are herein commanded, 
and considered proper for her pleasure 
and happiness in this world. For with 
what comfort can a woman remain in the 
house of her husband, who is continually 
opposed to those recreations to which her 
whole soul is devoted? Dadeh-Bazm 
Ara says, I have proved, from the in- 
structions of my master Iblis, that the 
man who does not allow his wife to visit 
holy places and mosques, and the houses 
of her friends, male and female, with 
whom interviews may have been con- 
certed, and who prohibits other innocent 
and agreeable proceedings, such as we 
have deemed proper and expedient for 
her own satisfaction and comfort,—that 
man, I say, will be condemned hereafter 
to severe and merited punishment. And 
in such case it is wajab that the relations 
of the wife should carry the husband 
before the K4z4 and claim a divorce, or 
deed of separation, to the end that the 
wife may be released from her misery, 
and be furnished with a separate main- 
tenance. If the husband should refuse 
to be divorced, and the wife die of a 
broken heart, he and his relations are 
deservedly liable to pay the expiatory 
mulct, as in cases of murder.” 

It appears from most of the travellers 
who have written on eastern customs, 
that suits for separation almost inva- 
riably are caused by badness of temper 
or disagreement, not from ill conduct. 
Ifthe complaint comes from the woman, 
she can claim nothing from her husband. 
In consequence of which law, it ap- 
pears that it not unfrequently happens 
amongst the lower orders, that a man, 
wishing to get rid of his wife, maltreats 
her in every way, so that in self-defence 
she is at last obliged to beg for a divorce; 
thus ridding him of his care, whilst he 
retains her fortune. The ladies of Eu- 
rope, even of France, cannot be fonder 
of dress and new fashions than the 
beauties of Persia: it is inculcated from 
their tenderest age, and forms an essen- 
tial part of the education laid down as 
essential by the seven female lawgivers, 
who say, 

«« A woman should never on any occa- 
sion neglect to shew her predilection for 
rich apparel and scenes of gaiety. For, 
as Gholim Nabi the poet says : 
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* Soft speech, and languid looks, and gay 
attire, 
Beauty improve, and joyous thoughts 
inspire : 
Perfum’d with musk, in si’ and gems 
arrayed, 
Resistless are the charms of wife or maid ; 
Since, richly dressed, with smiles that 
ever please, 
A lovelywoman wins the heart with ease.’”” 
There are many amusing laws de- 
tailed, and observances by which good 
and evil fortune may be ascertained, 
health restored, and happiness insured. 
The whole of the maxims are original 
and amusing. The observances of the 
bath, which forms so material a part of 
eastern luxury, are minutely laid down, 
and contain most excellent rules for 
comfort, and many injunctions, how, 
by coquettish demeanour, to attract the 
attention of the youths of cypress form 
and tulip cheeks. The ladies, after 
the use of the bath, make it a sort of 
conversazione, where every species of 
gossip is allowed; and women who 
have spirit and care for their reputa- 
tion are careful to have a collation 
provided, and entertain their friends. 
It would seem .that the baths were 
almost held sacred, and that by the 
use of it they were entitled to plenary 
indulgence for any sins they might 
commit ; for the translator makes 
Shahr Bani Dadeh say, in her golden 
maxims,—“ It is wrong in men, when 
they see a woman coming out of the 
bath, or any private retreat, to ask her 
where she has been.” This, surely we 
must allow, is liberty which, with all 
the boasted freedom granted to the 
women of England, we should fear is 
not equalled here. The conclave class 
men into three tribes ; their distinctions 
are so amusing, that they must be givea 
in the words of female sages :— 


“* There are three sorts of men: 1. A 
proper man; 2. Halfaman ; 3. A Hupul- 
hupla. A proper man at once supplies 
whatever necessaries or indulgences his 
wife may require ; he never presumes to 
go out without his wife’s permission, or 
do any thing contrary to her wish.” 


After this, we must recant our old 
notions of the slavery and subjection 
in which the Persians keep their 
women ; instead of slaves, they are do- 
mestic tyrants : indeed, it would seem 
that they, like kings, were inviolable, 
and could do no wrong. The present 
“ heroes of chivalry” of civilised Eu- 
rope would hardly win a reputation for 
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deference and courteous demeanour, 
were they to be judged by Shahr Bani 
Dadeh ; and few would be deemed 
proper men. 


‘* Your half man, of the second class, 
is a very poor snivelling wretch, always 
meddling, with but little furniture in his 
house, and just bread and salt enough 
for bare subsistence, never on any occa- 
sion enjoying the least degree of comfort. 
The wife sits in his house and works, and 
all she earns is applied to procure food 
and lights. Itis therefore w4jib in that 
industrious woman to reply harshly to 
whatever he says ; and if he beats her, it 
is w4jib for her to bite and scratch him, 
and pull his beard, and do every thing in 
her power to annoyhim. If his severity 
exceeds all bounds, let her petition the 
K4zi and get a divorce.” 


This is good advice of the learned 
seven, enough to make a man of mo- 
derate means tremble. Luckily, in 
our part of the world scratching and 
fighting are not considered lady-like 
accomplishments, much less wajib. 


‘* The third class, or Hupul-hupla, has 
nothing, no friends. He wants to dress 
and live luxuriously, but is totally 
destitute of means. If the wife of such 
a man absents herself from his house, 
even for ten days and ten nights, he 
must not on her return ask her where she 
has been ; and if he sees a stranger in the 
house, he must not ask who it is, or what 
he wants. Whenever he comes home 
and finds the street-door shut, he must 
not knock, but retire, and not presume to 
entertill he sees it thrown open. Should 
he act contrary to this, the wife must 
immediately demand adivorce. Kulsim 
Naneh says, that if such a husband 
should afterwards even beg to be par- 
doned and allowed to resume his former 
domestic habits, it would be wrong in 
the wife to remain a single day longer 
under his roof.” 


The first part of the description of 
the hupul-hupla is exactly that class of 
beings whom the French so happily 
denominate chevaliers d’industrie, who 
so admirably contrive to live without 
any ostensible means of living. If 
they do marry, however, it is to be 
doubted if they would like their 
wives to follow the directions laid 
down in the book of wisdom ; indeed, 
the whole spirit of the laws set forth 
breathes a spirit most inimical to our 
creed of matrimonial deference and 
obedience ; and it would not be unwise 
in the young men to rise en masse, 
and prohibit a book that inculcates 
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such downright subversion of propriety. 
For instance, would not a young lady 
of spirit, when denied something she 
wanted, feel it incumbent on her to 
support her dignity at least in as great 
a degree as the reputed Persian slaves, 
and follow the advice of Kulstim Na- 
neh ? 


* It is wijib that she should scold and 
fight with her husband, at least once or 
twice a day, till she obtains from him the 
amount required, And since there is no 
constancy in the disposition, nor certainty 
in the life of a husband, who may repu- 
diate his wife from caprice, or chance to 
die suddenly, it is necessary and wajib, 
whilst she does remain in his house, to 
scrape together, by little and little, all in 
her power, that when the hour of separa- 
tion arrives she may be able to dress 
elegantly, and enjoy herself, until (if 
alive) he repents and becomes obedient 
to her will.” 


The female sages, not content with 
inculeating the most severe domestic 
tyranny, boldly prescribe pillage. It 
is impossible to blame prudent fore- 
sight, and a purse in time of need is a 
blessing ; but really this household 
piltering is rather too bad, and the men 


of Persia must not only be the most 
obedient but the most enduring and 
forbearing men in nature; for it must 
be any thing but agreeable, the know- 
ledge that your wife is daily appro- 
priating a portion of your goods, in the 
expectation either of separation or your 


death. It. appears that, though the 
moon-faced beauties are allowed so 
many privileges, and are to pass un- 
questioned, the same does not apply 
to the men ; and the wife is instructed 
to discover and prevent her husband 
from conversing with another. The 
bath and prayer, though so essential, 
may both be dispensed with, rather 
than leave the busband in the house 


“« Swing 
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says,— 


Shahr Bani Dadeh 


** Should a woman, whilst engaged in 
prayer, happen to discover her husband 
speaking to a strange damsel, it is wajib 
for her to pause and listen attentively to 
what passes between them, and if neces- 
sary to put an end to their conversation.’ ’» 


Music and singing, ever so charm- 
ing in pretty women, are considered 
accomplishments of primary import- 
ance by the lawgivers; their instruc- 
tions are imperative on this head. 


«* A musical instrument of one kind or 
other should always be kept in the house, 
that neighbours, whilst visiting each other, 
may never be without the means of 
adding to the pleasure and sociability of 
their parties. I1f it so happen that nei- 
ther a dyra hulkadér (a large tambourine 
with rings) nor a sikddr is provided, the 
house ought at any rate to possess a 
brass dish and a mallet for that purpose. 
Every woman should be instructed in the 
art of playing upon the dyra, or tambou- 
rine, and she in turn must teach her 
daughters, that their time may be passed 
in joy and mirth ; and the songs of Hafiz, 
above all others, must be remembered.” 


Music likewise entered into their 
games, and formed a material and 
fortunate part of them. The game of 
the swing, so simple with us, is most 
curiously described. 


“« In the swing it is both mustahab and 
wajib for two persons to sit together, one 
passing a leg round the waist of the other. 
If one is a youth, his companion a girl, so 
much the better. Kulsim Naneh says, 
when they are thus sitting in the swing- 
rope, mutually embracing and vibrating 
to and fro, nothing can be more graceful 
and charming, and free from blame. 
Baji Yasmin is of opinion that, whilst 
enjoying the swing, it is also wajib to 
repeat the following lines 


¢, swing from the tree — see how quickly we go! 


Now high as the branches, now sweeping below. 

Does a rival presume to supplant me? O, no! 

if he did, in a moment his life-blood should flow. 

Now we cut through the wind, up and down is our flight, 
My soul it drinks wime, and is wild with delight ; 

My heart’s crimson current rolls only for thee — 
Therefore be thou compassionate, sweet one, to me. 


Swing 


¢, swing from the tree — swing, swing from the tree ; 


>? 


I am thine, thine for ever — then cling fast to me !” 


Notwithstanding all this swinging 
and entwining, the matrons of Persia 
who make these ordinances most 
clearly explain to their pupils, that 
they on no account sanction any thing 


but the purest platonic affection. The 
dyra seems the most valued of instru- 
ments, though the cultivation of others 
is recommended in strong terms. 

‘¢ It is mustahab for every person who 
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has any taste for pleasure and luxurious 
indulgence to play on the drum, the dyra, 
and other instruments. Every house that 
can boast of music is blessed, and blesses 
others; and it is a great sin ever to be 
without thecharm ofharmonious suunds.’” 


We are almost led to believe that 
music ranks before devotion ; for, 
strange as it may seem, they are bidden 
to leave off prayer to listen to sweet 
sounds. The women of Shiraz, the 
native city of their much-prized Hafiz, 
whose tomb is not far from the town, 
assemble round the spot, and sing 
praises to his memory: the translator 
gives us one. 


« Hail to thebard, whose picturings warm, 
Derived from love-inspiring wine, 

Through every heart diffuse a charm, 
And prove the poet’s powers divine ! 


Here jocund crowds were wont to meet, 
And round his sacred ashes throng ; 

And quaffing wine, would oft repeat 
Mutriba Kush, his sweetest song. 


Each maid an offering loved to pay 
Upon her favourite poet’s bier ; 

For still his sweetly melting lay 
Breathes joy in every Persian ear.” 


Hafiz is almost idolised by all Per- 
sia, but more especially by the inha- 
bitants of Shiraz, “ which is indeed a 
city very much celebrated for its beau- 
tiful women, and equally remarkable 
for its gaiety and magnificence. 


‘« The lovely damsels of Shiraz 
Are skilled in Kulsiim Naneh’s laws, 
Adding to charms that wisdom blind 
The richer treasures of the mind. 


Their glowing cheeks have tints that cast 
A shadow o’er the rose’s bloom ; 

lheir eyes, by Laili’s unsurpassed, 
Give splendour to the deepest gloom. 


Black brows, just like the bended bow, 
O'erarch those stars of living light ; 

And, mingling with each other, shew 
‘The glance of beauty still more bright. 


Their musky locks have each a spell; 
Each hair itself ensnares the heart ; 
Their moles are irresistible, 
And rapture to the soul impart. 


And what is better, wise and fair, 
And more discreet than others are, 
The lovely damsels of Shiraz 
Are skilled in Kulsim Naneh’s laws. 
But Georgia is a garden sweet, 

And Beauty's own romantic seat ; 

‘The dark-browed maidens there possess 
The boon of perfect loveliness. 
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Stag’s eyes in sleepy languor roll, 

And captivate the softened soul ; 

Long silken lashes shade the ball, 

And tresses o’er the shoulders fall 

In many a heart-hewildering ring, 
Glossy and black as raven’s wing ; 
Their forms with fine proportion graced, 
Full-bosomed, slender round the wuist, 
With tapering limbs of snowy whiteness, 
Eclipsing even the moon in brightness. 


Circassian damsels, too, display 
Superior charms, and, ever gay, 

Chase sorrow from the heart aw: ay. 
Though often they are bought and sold, 
By mothers given for paltry gold, 

Yet is not theirs a slavish part ; 

Beauty still holds in chains the heart. 
And they, in princely hall or bower, 
With wedded dames have equal power ; 
For they have never failed to look 

In Kulsim Naneh’s matchless book, 
And studying there obtained that blessing, 
More than all others worth possessing. 


Daughters of Persia! still is yours 
The art to charm, while life endures ; 
But search Bashir to Khorassan, 
There’s none like those of Isfaban, 
For wit and pleasantry and loving 
Even the joys of life improving. 

But they are jealous, and make man 
Know who’s supreme at Isfahan ; : 
Since they, upholding woman’s cause, 
Her rights, and Kulsim Naneh’s laws, 
Have, heroine.like, the resolution 

To put them well in execution. 


What are the women of Tabriz? 

Not beautiful, and yet they please.- 

Please? yes, by heavens! and they com- 
mand, 

And always keep the upper hand ; 

Their tempers, sharp as Damask SW ord, 

Throw bitterness in every word : 

Yet man, obsequious to their will, 

Controlled, and unresisting still, 

Bends patiently beneath their sway, 

Anxious to live as best he may. 

Thus, whether beautiful or plain, 

Woman asserts her lordly reign ; 

Which proves her intellectual power, 

For wisdom is the sex’s dower !” 


The name of Laili, that occurs in 
these verses, has become celebrated by 
Lord Byron’s mention of her in his 
Bryde of Abydos ; her story forms the 
subject of innumerable songs, and is 
one of the most popular amongst the 
Persian tales of love and romance, and 
has also the charm of truth to recom- 
mend it. Kais, better known under 
the name of Majnin, which appella- 
tion he acquired by going mad from 
unhappy love, was a beautiful poet. 
Fragments of his exquisite songs are 
still found, and form the pride and 
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boast of the Arabs of Iijaz: he was 
the only son of their chief. He be- 
came enamoured of Laili, the daughter 
of another Arab chief, who, though 
boasting all the accomplishments of 
a highly-educated eastern girl, strange 
as it may seem, was not thought beau- 
tiful by any one but her infatuated 
lover. We are told she was short, and 
of a swarthy complexion ; yet Majnin 
lost his senses by her beauty. How 
differently he saw from others is well 
told in an anecdote related by Sir 
William Jones. The kalifeh said to 
Laili, “« Art thou the damsel for whom 
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the lost Majniin has become a wan- 
derer in the desert? thou surpassest 
not other girls in beauty.” She said, 
“ Be silent, for thou art not Majnan.” 
Majniin, in his frensied wanderings, 
fancied that the cypress, or poplar, was 
Laili, or resembled her, and, like Or- 
lando, poured out his passionate la- 
mentations to it. This tree has since 
acquired the name of the free tree, or 
azad derakht; for Majnin, seeing a 
gardener about to cut one down, saved 
it from destruction, by addressing the 
gardener on the fancied resemblance. 


« « Gardener! did ever love thy heart control ? 
Was ever woman mistress of thy soul ? 
When joy has thrilled through every glowing nerve, 
Hadst thou no wish that feeling to preserve ? 
Does not a woman’s love delight, entrance, 
And every blessing fortune yields enhance ? 
Then stop thy lifted hand, the stroke suspend -— 
Spare, spare the cypress-tree, if thou’rt my friend ! 
And why ? — look there, and be forewarned by me, 
Tis Laili’s form, all grace, all majesty. 
Would’st thou root up resemblance so complete, 
And lay its branches withering at thy feet? 
What, Laili’s form! no, spare the cypress tree ; 
Let it remain, still beautiful and free. 
Yes, let my prayers thy kindliest feelings move, 


And save the graceful shape of her I love.’ 
The gardener dropped his axe, o’ercome with shame, 
And left the tree to bloom, and speak of Laili’s fame.” 


It is strange, though in a land where 
beauty is so much prized, that one so 
devoid of personal attractions should in- 
spire so unfortunate a passion. Old Sir 
John Charden, the eastern traveller, 
dwells at length upon the distinguish- 
ing beauty of the different Persian 
tribes ; to the Georgians he gives the 
pre-eminence, especially in complex- 
ion. He says, “ In all Georgia, I can 
safely say, I never saw an ill-favoured 
countenance, either of one sex or the 
other.” Was Sir John but young, we 
might be inclined to doubt his rhapso- 
dies; for he tells us, he saw those that 
had angels’ faces, nature having be- 
stowed upon the women of that country 
graces and features which cannot be 
seen elsewhere, so that it is impossible 
to see them without falling in love 
with them. Imagination could not 
fancy or art portray such beauty and 
grace. We are told by him, that they 
are tall, clean-limbed (one would fancy 
that the traveller was describing a 


horse), plump and full, but not over 
fat, and extremely slender in the 
waist. Let them have ever so few 
clothes on, you shall not see their hips. 
But all their beauty is destroyed by 
the immoderate use of paint with which 
they bedaub themselves, instead of or- 
naments. The fair amongst the eastern 
women are natives of Georgia, Poland, 
Moscow, Circassia, the borders of Great 
Tartary, and Mingulia; the tawny 
come from the dominions of the great 
mogul, Golconda, and Ksapir; and 
the dark damsels from the borders of 
the Red Sea. Kulsim Naneh and 
her colleagues lay down many rules 
and customs to be observed in the cele- 
bration of marriages; they advise the 
young couple to eat aromatic seeds, 
that they may be sweet to each other. 
Music and songs are indispensable, 
and congratulatory verses are wajib 
for a happy marriage, which should be 
repeated after the ceremony thus: 


‘* This house is resplendent and joyous to-night ; 
The beautiful lamps give a dazzling light: 
O, this night! this night! it is fit to inspire 
Every heart with the passion of love and desire. 
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May these joys never cease to entrance them, O never ! 
What a night! what a night ! — be it blessed and for ever. 
Though the lamps are all burning the guests are now gone, 
And the bride and the bridegroom left happy alone.” 


A bride is allowed many privileges, 
especially an exemption from prayerand 
fasts, if they occur at inconvenient 
times; and if she is married in the 
blessed month of Ramazan, she may 
be excused praying or fasting the whole 
time. The Persians have a peculiar 
aversion to the colour scarlet, which 
they designate as “al,” or a slight 
girl with flaming hair. If a person 
mentions the name of “ al” in a sick 
room, the sufferer will infallibly die. 
After the birth of a child, the mother 
must cease to be called by her own 
name, but assume that of Marian for 
seven days. Great care and attention 
to these superstitions are commanded, 
or the consequences might be fatal ; 
for 
“« Life is too sweet a boon, 

Not to be kept with fondest care ; 

Neglect the lamp, and soon 

It ceases to illume the air. 

Cherish we must that flower, 

Whose bud is opening to the day, 

And stay the fatal hour, 

And brighten life’s uncertain ray.” 


An infant goes through various cere- 
monies, set forth in the book; and, 
after being handed to seven people, 
who say, “ Take it, what is it?” it is 
put into a cradle, when they crack 
walnuts, to render him brave, address- 
ing an incantation to the insensible 
being : 

“ Fear not croak of loathsome frog, 

Nor the bark of wolf or dog, 


*“« Wretch ! 


Nor the crowing of a cock, 

Nor the winter-tempest’s shock ; 
Fear not raven, nor sink under 
Lightning's flash or deafening thunder ; 
Fear not screeching owl or rat, 

Snake or scorpion, fowl or bat.” 


The relative duties of husbands and 
wives, and other relations, are detailed 
with a great deal of wisdom ; though 
the wise matrons are so terribly partial 
to their own sex, that if any husband 
were to be judged by them, the poor 
wight would stand a small chance of 
approval. The learned dames insist 
on a perfectly moral life, and deprecate 
the idea of any man having more than 
one wife, thinking, wisely enough, that 
one is as much as any reasonable man 
can manage. Perhaps they agree with 
Mirza Abu Taleb Khan—it is easier to 
live with two tigresses than with two 
wives. They condemn the man to 
misery who breaks through their rules: 


** Be that man’s life immersed in gloom 
Who weds more wives than one ; 

With one his cheeks retain their bloom, 
His voice a cheerful tone : 

These speak his honest heart at rest, 

And he and she are always blest. 

But when with two he seeks for joy, 

Together they his soul annoy ; 

With two no sunbeam of delight 

Can make his day of misery bright.” 


The opinions of Kulstim Naneh are 
confirmatory of the writings of the old 
poets. 


wouldst thou have another wedded slave ? 
Another! what, another! 
Presume to try th’ experiment ! 


At thy peril 
“Wouldst thou not 


For that unconscionable foul desire 


Be linked to misery ? 


Sleepless nights, and days 


Of endless torment, still-recurring sorrow, 


Would be thy lot. 


Two wives ! — O never, never! 


Thou hast not power to please two rival queens — 
Their tempers would destroy thee, sear thy brain: 
Thou canst not, sultan, manage more than one — 
Even one may be beyond thy government.” 


Unlimited indulgence on the part of 
the husband meets with great praise 
by the conclave; and if a woman 
should err in any way, the blame is im- 
mediately by them laid on the man; 
for instance : 


‘A man must possess an excellent 
disposition who never fails to comply 
with his wife’s wishes, since the hearts 


of women are gentle and tender, and 
harshness to them would be cruel. If he 
be angry with her, so great is her sensi- 
bility, that she loses her health and 
becomes weak and delicate. A _ wife, 
indeed, is the mirror of her husband, and 
reflects his character; her joyous and 
agreeable looks being ‘the best proofs of 
his temper and goodness of heart. She 
never of herself departs from the right 
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path, and the colour of her cheeks is like 
the full-blown rose ; but if her husband is 
continually angry with her, her colour 
fades, and her complexion becomes yel- 
low as saffron. He should give her mo- 
ney without limit.” 


That is really taxing the generosity 
and confidence of a man to its greatest 
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extent. Well may the learned seven 
be the prototypes of all that is good 
with the ladies whose cause they so 
boldly advocate. ‘ God forbid,”{says 
Kulsim Naneh, “ that she should die 
of disappointment and sorrow! in 
which case her blood would be on the 
head of her husband.” 


‘« The parrot tears the rose with felon-beak, 
As sorrow preys on beauty’s tempting cheek ; 
The robber-worm destroys both fruit and flower, 
As grief cuts shorter life's fast-fleeting hour: 
If thou wouldst live and love, and joy impart, 
Vain fool! keep grief and sorrow from her heart.” 


The phrase, * with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,” is most rigidly 
enforced, in its strictest sense, in this 
volume of instructions. Many instances 
are asserted to have occurred of women 
dying from the cruelty and barbarous 
neglect of their husbands. This is 
highly to be reprobated ; and a man, 
if only a day-labourer, is desired to 
give all he earns to his wife, to be 
spent by her in amusements, or what- 
ever she thinks fit. Every little delicate 
attention on the part of the husband, 
that can win and retain the affections of 
the moon-faced damsels, is pronounced 
praiseworthy and wajib. When a lady 
is resolved upon giving an entertain- 
ment, her husband is to supply her 
with whatever she may demand, and 
even anticipate her wishes, and present 
her with all sorts of things that he may 
fancy useful and acceptable on such 
occasions. She must on no account 
be interrupted or interfered with whilst 
she is welcoming or enjoying the society 
of her friends; on the contrary, he is 
expected to mix with them, and wel- 
come them as hospitality requires. The 
woman whose husband fulfils all these 
duties may be considered as one of the 
fortunate; but if he neglects any of 
these ordinances, the woman becomes 
unhappy, and must, in support of her 
own dignity and character, sue for a 
divorce, or cause him faithfully to 
promise strict obedience and _ perfect 
submission for the future, and remorse 
for the past foolish and improper 
conduct. However, if he continue 
obstinate, she must ring in his ears the 
threat of a divorce, and redouble her 
vexations, which she knows will irritate 
him, and day and night add to the 
bitterness and misery of his condition. 
And whatever instances of obligingness 
and civility he may shew, she must 
return with disdain. Thus, if he hand 


her the loaf, she must cast it away with 
indignation. 

Kulstm Naneh is very nice in the 
distinctions laid down for the conduct 
and demeanour of the women of Persia. 
It is highly reprehensible, nay forbid- 
den, to shew the features to any man 
who does not wear a turban; but if 
they are young and handsome, and 
possessed of soft and captivating man- 
ners, the veil may be drawn aside 
without fear or blame ; but caution is 
strictly enjoined before common people. 
Witchcraft, the evil eye, &c. form a 
very principal part of the superstitions 
of the East; indeed, not only in the 
East, for Italy will vie with Persia in 
the dread of the evil eye, which they 
carry to an absurd excess. Every shop 
is full of charms against it. Stags’ 
horns, the claws of the tiger and wolf, 
are considered particularly efficacious. 
Amulets against the powers of evil are 
religiously worn by the lower orders in 
both countries, and in Persia by the 
higher—near the heart or round the 
head. Fortune-telling is most popular 
in Persia; and Kulsim Naneh and 
her colleagues give many quaint and 
amusing stories on the subject. Throw- 
ing seeds and looking at animals are 
very propitious meaus of ascertaining 
your fortune. Upon first seeing a new 
moon, a girl should look at a crow. 
If the girl’s eyes and the crow’s eyes 
meet each other at the same moment, 
itisa propitiousomen. The old English 
superstition of rubbing the hand when it 
itches, to ensure good luck, prevails. The 
difference is, the learned volume desires 
the hand to be rubbed on the head ofa 
boy whose father and mother are still 
living, whilst our old distich has it: 


‘« Rub it to wood — 
’T will come to good.” 


The seven women are capital hands 
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at drawing up marriage settlements, 
always remembering that they are de- 
cidedly in favour of the ladies. And, 
doubtless, when this translation is read 
and known, it will be very popular 
with them, and form a good model for 
the attorneys to make short work of the 
parchments, instead of the folios they 
are so fond of writing. On the very 
day a woman goes to the house of her 
husband, upon being married, Bibi Jan 
Afréz insists that it is necessary that 
every thing of impertance to her own 
interest and advantage should be first 
settled—all arrangements made to 
secure her own comfort and the unin- 
terrupted exercise of her own will—so 
that she may be exonerated from the 
responsibility which might otherwise 
attach to her; for it is sunnat that all 
blame should be invariably laid upon 
the back of the husband ; and whatever 
he does, she must require again of him, 
as if it had not been done at all. This 
is comfortable doctrine, and gives great 
latitude to the wives; for by this rule 
the unfortunate husband is responsible 
for all the ill-temper of his wife ; and 
whatever disagreeable consequences 
may ensue from her want of amiability, 
still she is not to blame—it is the 
odious man, who by his tyranny pro- 
vokes the innocent sufferer to retort, and 
“‘ small blame to her,” as Paddy says. 

All household matters, journeys, &c. 
are dependent for their success on the 
days on which they are commenced. 
Thus we are told linen, cotton, and 
earthen vessels should not be brought 
into the house on Sundays and Tues- 
days; on Wednesdays, the lamps should 
not be lighted. Friday is proverbially 
an unlucky day; neither bread nor wood 
should be purchased, nor clothes and 
furniture washed, on that day. It is 
unfortunate to visit the sick on Sundays 
and Tuesdays. Those who are in one 
place on Saturday night raust be in the 
same place on the night of Sunday ; 
and in this manner every person who 
passes Thursday night in one place, 
must pass Friday night there also; 
and he who passes Tuesday night in 
one place, must also be there on the 
night of Wednesday. There are also 
lucky and unlucky days for visiting. 
Tuesday is a fortunate day. The guest, 
on arriving, is given the kalyain and 
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coffee ; and if he is young, noble, and 
attractive, he is entitled to remain for 
three days, and after that for as long as 
he thinks proper; and during his visit 
it is wajib for the hostess, provided she 
is young and beautiful, to seek every 
opportunity to converse with him, and 
exchange vows of friendship, unknown 
to her husband: but to avoid any 
scandal resulting from this permission, 
it appears that the moon-faced beauty 
must repeat whatever passes between 
them to her particular friends without 
reserve. The conclave declare it to be 
wajib that every mother should teach 
her daughter, from the earliest age, 
how to conduct herself according to 
what is laid down in their book for 
her guidance. 

“She must carefully and especially 
teach her the arts of endearment— how 
to dart amorous glances with effect— 
how to play off coquettish airs, blandish- 
ments, heart-ravishing smiles—and, in 
short, every characteristic of an accom- 
plished beauty must be placed at her 
command, This is w4jib and sunnat; 
since, when she is taken to her husband’s 
house, she may perhaps have no oppor- 
tunity of learning these important accom- 
plishments.” 

They invoke good fortune and bless- 
ings on all who are wise enough to seek 
information from the seven wise women; 
and Kulsim Naneh insists on the im- 
portance of every woman, before she 
goes to the bridegroom’s house, being 
made to understand all the things that 
are wajib respecting herself, and that 
she may not err therein through igno- 
rance on a subject so dear to her own 
interests and convenience. They are all 
recorded in this excellent book. These 
sage ladies hold it indispensable for a 
woman to have a circle of intimate 
friends, to whom she can unburden 
every thought : they go so far as to say a 
woman cannot be blessed if she die 
before she has acquired them. Women 
are directed to choose their residence 
near a place of prayer, because there 
the flower and strength of the land, 
the youths of the cypress form and 
tulip cheeks, assemble to regale on 
sherbet, fruits, and coffee. The tombs 
of Sa’di and Hafiz are supposed to be 
frequented by persons of superior worth, 
who amuse themselves with reciting 
verses. 


‘« There the clear sparkling streamlet of Roknabad flows, 
There the love-bower of Hafiz once shed its perfume ; 
There the nightingale warbled his vows to the rose, 
And the flowers of all dyes were accustomed to bloom. 
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Sut the summer is past, all is changed, and in vain 
Do we look for the groves which resounded of yore 

With the nightingale’s song, and the minstrel’s sweet strain, 
For their muzic has ceased, and the groves are no more. 


Only thy limpid current remains, Roknbad ! 
How thy desolate waters, unsheltered, roll on! 
Like an orphan deserted, thy murmurs are sad, 
Since thy friends and companions are withered and gone.” 


When women wish to be admired, 
they are directed to dress in all their 
ornaments, and perfume themselves 
with ottar of roses; and if any one 
offer them a cup of sherbet, they must 
accept it as a proof of friendship. 
Also, when two women have formed 
a particular attachment to each other, 
and one dies, the other should ever 
bear her in remembrance in all her 
pastimes and occupations, and never 
forget to pray for her welfare in the 
world to come. A vase filled with 
water on a Weduesday, and thrown 
out of a westerly room at daylight, 
will secure the inhabitants of the house 
from evil. 

‘* This vessel I throw 
In the street below, 
That to-day we may know 
Neither sorrow nor wo.” 


On Wednesday, also, a house should 
not be swept; and a filbert and almonds 
kept by you is a specific against the 
bite of a scorpion. It is very customary 
and highly commendable in Persia to 
make presents, and especially of fa- 
vourite dishes: semni is one of the 
most popular. The payee is 
celebrated with songs and rejoicing, 
and prayers offered over it. It is thus 
described : 


‘* Scatter some wheat on a board, and 
throw over the whole a cloth; water it 
once a day till green sprouts appear ; 
upon which occasion you must call all 
your kindred and friends together ; and 
it is complimentary to send every person 
so called a blue seed or green leaf, as a 
token of cordiality. When the women 
assemble, each with a pair of scissors 
clip off the stalk from the head of the 
grain; and at the moment of doing this 
she must express her wishes.” 


The stalks being cut off, bruise the 
fibres and pour the juice into a kettle. 
To 80lbs. of wheat, add four times as 
much flour; walnuts and almonds must 
be added, and a lamp burnt by it at 
night. Ifa man says he will not give 
his wife money to make semni, and 
says he cannot afford it, she being 
resolved to make it— 


‘€It is wajib for her to sell any part of 
her husband’s property, to enable her to 
carry into effect her fixed determination. 
Before God and his Prophet, such conduct 
would not be reprehensible. It is wajib 
and sunnat that she should collect the 
means, in every possible way, to pay the 
expenses of feasts to her inmates, going 
to the bath and other indulgences, with- 
out fear of being chastised or reproved 
by her parsimonious husband, who ought 
to be thus reminded of his duty.” 


The eastern nations generally employ 
symbols, and seldom express their feel- 
ings in words and letters, as we natives 
of the frozen climes. There, all partakes 
of the gaiety and pleasantry of the land 
of passion. There is something pecu- 
liarly bewitching in the idea of using 
symbols, and especially flowers. The 
most devoted lover will send a bouquet 
to the moon-faced damsel of his affec- 
tions, the meaning of which she can 
never misunderstand. Our translator 
gives us an account of a curious fancy 
in which the women frequently indulge, 

“In making puppets, or dolls, called 
little brides. And it is proper that each 
puppet should have a partner, or com- 
panion, that the object in view may be 
fulfilled. Every person who is blessed 
with gossiping friends and associates 
makes one, and dresses it in rich attire, 
and places it on a tray with sweetmeats 
and green leaves, and gives it to a confi- 
dential domestic to be presented to her 
dear favourite. And it is proper for the 
woman who carries the puppet to say, 
‘I have brought this offering for you 
from such a one.’ If that woman or 
damsel who receives the offering is par- 
tial to the sender, she kisses the puppet 
and rejoices, and gives it a khilat, with 
a suitable present to the bearer; but if 
she has little or no regard for the party, 
the puppet is dressed in black and re- 
turned. The observance of this rule is 
sunnat mu’akkad.” 


If the offering is graciously accepted, 
a feast ensues, celebrated with music 
and dancing : 
“Then does the sprightly heart rebound, 
Arch smiles and laughing jokes go round ; 
The jeyous dancers beat the ground, 
And anklet-bells with tinkling sound, 

Betoken their delight. 
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And nosegays sweet, of brightest hue, 
The crimson rose and violet blue, 
Which in the prophet’s garden grew, 
Refreshed by heaven’s delicious dew, 
Are interchanged by lovers true 

On that inspiring night.” 


Lord Byron, in his poems, has made 
every one acquainted with 


** Those token flowers that tell 
What passion cannot speak as well ;” 


and all the Persian poets continually 
allude to them and their meaning. 


“« For lovers !—fruits and flowers possess 
A charm, and joy or grief express ; 
Their influence heart can break or bless. 
And as their various powers they try, 
They hope, despair, Tejoice, or die. 
A youth, in passion’s whirlpool tost, 
His peace of mind for ever lost, 
With eyes all tears, his colour gone, 
Thus fondly, wildly » makes his moan : 
‘ Since thou w ert in an evil hour 
Bestowed on me, thou regal flower ; 
Like Majnén mad thou mayst discern, 
I in the fire of absence burn. 
Unhappy flower! the curse of heaven 
Had better far than thee been given ; 
And Hul too is a symbol true, 
It tells of heart-wounds ever new, 
And many a rending tale of grief, 
How worm destroys the rose’s leaf ; 
It tells how sorrow poisons sleep, 
And how for thee I groan and weep ; 
With love my soul is void of light, 
With love my hair is silver white ; 
Sweet idol ; not one transient smile, 
A lover’s anguish to beguile ! 
Darchini cannot soothe my wo, 
My tongue has almost turned my foe, 
And fails to plead the cause of one 
By thy resistless charms undone ; 
Fulful amidst the flames I’ve thrown 
In hopes to make thee all my own ; 
But Fulful cannot cure the pain 
Which tears my heart, and dries my 
brain ; 
It seems to drive thee farther hence, 
And render keener every sense ; 
1 stand remembering thee so much, 
In thought thy glowing lips I touch, 
But all in vain, these doatin: v eyes 
Behold how quick thy image flies ; 
It vanishes before my sight, 
And leaves me dark as moonless night. 
Saffron ! thou tell'st a tale, as true, 
My cheek presents a yellow hue ; 
O may’st thou feel misfortune never, 
But smile in joy and gladness ever ; 
Absent from thee my wounds are deep 
I sit and sigh, and wail and weep. 
A prisoner in thy toils, alone, 
The perfume of my heart is gone. 
O, Peach! thou art for lovers meet, 
For thou art soft, and moist, and sweet; 
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Thy cheek an orange tint displays, 
And thou canst charm a thousand ways. 
Anfr! from thee removed I feel 
Acuter sorrow through me steal ; 

Thy friendship is a source of pleasure, 
Thou art my own, my darling treasure. 
And thou sweet Tulip! when from thee, 
What am I but a withered tree ? 

By cruel fortune disunited, 

We meet not, and all hope is blighted, 
What ! does my anguish raise a smile? ? 
Can scorn that beauteous brow defile ? 
I would not for the world that thou 
Shouldst feel the torture I do now; 
From morn till eve, and eve till morn, 
I wander desolate, forlorn ; 

No eye to pity, voice to bless, 

None to relieve my wretchedness. 

O had I wings to thee I’d fly, 

And at thy feet i in rapture die. 

As slender as a thread I’m grown, 

‘ Misery has worn me to the bone ;’ 
Yet is my heart capacious still, 

It pants for thee, and ever will ; 

O give it then, in pity give 

One soothing smile, and bid it live ; 
Since I have, faith and truth to prove, 
Abandoned all for thee, my love!’ ” 


Now we are come to the conclusion 
of the invaluable precepts of Kulsam 
Naneh, which we would recommend to 
all those who wish to while away an 
hour pleasantly. And, doubtless, the 
ladies will agree that the translator, 
Mr. Atkinson, is deserving the thanks 
of all for so boldly vindicating their 
rights, and shewing our arrogant Eng- 
lishmen that the mcon-faced beauties 
of the East would think the liberty 
they allow their wives absolute slavery, 
and that they are no better than house- 
hold drudges in comparison. To im- 
press the golden rules of the female 
sages upon the minds of our readers, 
we will quote Kulsim Naneh’s own 
words: 

“If any woman, regardless of her 
good fame and character, and any man, 
desirous of doing that which is praise- 
worthy, and just, and lawful, should 
neglect the golden rules contained in 
these ordinances, they will deviate from 
the path of rectitude, and forfeit the 
good opinion of the wise and good. 
And those who wilfully act in a manner 
contrary to the spirit of her laws must be 
looked upon as examples to be shunned. 
‘Thus it is that we learn goodness by 
avoiding the practices of the wic ked, 
According ly, to illustrate this ee a 
passage from the poet Sa’di is quoted, i 
which he says: 

‘ Who, in Politeness, Lokman, was thy 
guide? 
‘The Unpolite,’ the learned sage replied.” 
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THE AUSTRIADA* OF JUAN RUFO GUTIERREZ (NO. 27). 


« The Austirada [Austriada] of Juan 
Ruffo, a magistrate of Cordova.’’t 
Tue next work which we will notice is 
an epic poem, by Juan Rufo Gutierrez, 
celebrating the exploits of the great 
Don John of Austria. From Antonio 
we learn nothing about Rufo, except 
that he held, for some time, the office 
of a jurado (which, we believe, ap- 
proaches more nearly to that of an 
alderman than of any other civic func- 
tionary,) in his native city of Cordova. 
From other scanty sources { of infor- 
mation, he appears to have been sent, 
upon some occasion, by his fellow- 
citizens, to Don John, who patronised 
him, and furnished him those materials 
respecting himself from which the 
Austriada was composed. It is pro- 
bable that Rufo was actually in Don 
John’s service, and that, on quitting it, 
he returned to Cordova, where he ob- 
tained a place in the magistracy. He 
seems to have left his office, as well as 
his residence at Cordova, between the 
years 1578 and 1582; since in the 
former an application was made, by 
the city of Cordova to Philip I1., for a 
license to Rufo to print his poem ; 
and in the latter, we find that his dedi- 
cation of the Awstriada is dated at 
Madrid : besides, in another memorial 
for the royal privilege, he is spoken of 
as late jurado. Rufo spent seven years 
in writing this work, before proposing 
to publish it: and it did not come out 
till six years later; the king’s license 
not having been granted till 1583. The 
portrait of Rufo, prefixed to the edition 
of the Austriada printed in 1584, bears 


to be taken in the thirty-seventh year 
of his age. We are, however, in total 
ignorance regarding his subsequent 
career, except the fact, that a volume 
of minor poems by him § appeared at 
Toledo in 1596; but whether or not 
it was a posthumous publication, we 
are unable to ascertain. 

The hero of the Austriada, Don John 
of Austria, the first who bore that 
name,|| was a natural son of the Em- 
peror Charles V. Who had the glory 
or the shame of giving him birth, has 
been much contested ;§ and it is said, 
that Don John himself could never 
clear up with certainty the mystery of 
his origin. Some have even supposed, 
that he was the fruit of an incestuous 
connexion with Maria of Austria, the 
sister of Charles V.; others have*ima- 
gined him to be the son of Catherine 
de Cardona, a native of Naples, but 
perhaps of a Spanish family. The most 
probable account, however, makes his 
mother Barbe Blomberg, a lady of 
Ratisbon, of whom Charles V. became 
enamoured after the death of his first 
wife, Isabella of Portugal. At least, 
we know that Don John, in his latter 
years, considered her his parent ; and, 
when dying, recommended her, as such, 
to the favour of Philip II., who did 
not neglect his half-brother’s request. 
Don John was, very soon after his 
birth, intrusted to the care of Don 
Luis Quixada, an officer of the im- 
perial household, who brought him up 
in his own family, at Villagarcia, as the 
orphan of a friend.** Charles V., on 
abdicating his power, confided the 


* First printed in 1586, at Alcala de Henares (Compluti); but the edition we 


have before us is that of Gomez, printed at Madrid in 1584, sm. 4to. 


Whether 


Antonio refers to a totally different edition, or mistakes the date of this one, we are 
unable to say ; but there is clearly an error in his account. 


+ Don Quixote, pt. 1, b. i. chap vi. 


¢ The memorials, &c. respecting the license for the Austriada, prefixed to the 


work, 


§ Antonio, Biblioth. Hisp. 


|| There is highly distinguished in Spanish history, as both a warrior and a poli- 
tician, another Don John of Austria, who was the natural son of Philip IV. by 


Maria Calderona, an actress. 


§ The reader who wishes to see all the various conjectures on this subject, may 
consult Boyle, Dict., art. Autriche (Don Juan d’); and Moreri, Dict., art. Juan 


@’ Autriche ( Dom). 


** Strada (Bell. Belg. dec. 1, lib. x.) says, that during this period Magdalen 
Ulloa, the wife of Quixada, believed Don John to be a bastard of her husband’s, and 
treated him the more kindly on that account ! 
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secret to Philip IT., and charged him 
to draw his brother from obscurity, 
and treat him as became his birth. 
Philip, after the death of his father, 
obeyed his injunctions, disclosed his 
real parentage to Don John, and, 
taking him to court, gave him the 
education of a prince.* 

At an early age, Don John was 
appointed to suppress a formidable 
rebellion of the Moriscoes (or descend- 
ants ofthe Moors) in Granada.¢ Since 
the conquest of Granada by the arms 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1492, 
the descendants of the vanquished had, 
in some respects, become gradually 
assimilated to the posterity of their 
conquerors. Discontents, however, had 
occasionally arisen, and at last an open 
rebellion broke out, when the Spanish 
government endeavoured to force, at 
once, that compliance with the customs 
of the Roman Catholic Spaniards, 
which the Moriscoes had expected, 
from treaties, would not be peremp- 
torily demanded of them, and which 
might be silently obtained by the influ- 
ence ofexample. Itis not likely, that the 
Spanish clergy entertained any serious 
apprehensions for theestablished church 
from the secret arts of the Moriscoes, 
who professed their adoption of the 
Christian creed; but some of the more 
bigoted ecclesiastics were impatient at 
what they fancied an insincere, or, at 
least, an imperfect conversion of those 
whose progenitors had been Maho- 
metans. The name of religion came, 
therefcre, to be used, and to produce 
its wonted effects, in kindling the zealous 
fury of those who regarded themselves 
as champions of the faith. For about 
two years, this internal war devastated 
the finest provinces of Spain ; but it 
was brought to a close by the vigour 
and ability of Don John of Austria, 
who defeated the rebels in several 
bloody engagements, and secured the 
advantages those victories gained, by 
his humane policy towards the van- 
quished. The fame of his conduct in 


* Strada, ut sup. ; Ferreras, Hist. Esp. 
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this war caused him afterwards to 
receive the distinction of being chosen 
generalissimo of the Catholic league 
against the Turks.{ 

The successes of Selim IT. had been 
such as to cause alarm to all the south 
of Europe ; and the treacherous cruelty 
of his general, Mustapha, towards the 
venerable warrior Bragadino, who had 
made a gallant defence of Cyprus for 
the Venetians against him, tended per- 
haps to excite a desire for vengeance, 
in an age when chivalrous feelings were 
not unknown. The reigning pontiff, 
Pius V., the King of Spain, and the 
Duke of Savoy, with the republic of 
Venice, and the Order of Malta, besides 
a Genoese fleet in the pay of Spain, 
united their forces, which were joined 
by volunteers of name from various 
countries,§ in a new crusade against the 
infidels. The armament of the League 
was naval; being chiefly intended to 
recover Cyprus, and subdue the power- 
ful fleet of the Turks, which then com- 
manded all the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean. The hostile navies 
encountered each other much farther 
to the westward than had been at first 
anticipated. Ali, the Turkish admiral, 
after committing various ravages on 
the coasts of Corfu and Cephalonia, 
had sailed into the Gulf of Lepanto ; 
and upon the 6th of October, 1571, the 
combined Christian fleet arriving off 
the mouth of that gulf, an engagement 
was, on both sides, judged inevitable. 

The scene of the conflict was almost 
in the very waters where the battle of 
Actium had decided the mastery of the 
Roman world. Both the forces now 
about to contend were very imposing. 
Ali’s fleet consisted of two hundred and 
sixty vessels, forty of which carried 
each a hundred soldiers, while the rest 
were of smaller size. The total num- 
ber of fighting men on board is not 
precisely known, but appears to have 
been inferior to that under the standard 
of the League.|| The Christians had 
not more than about two hundred and 


+ For the details of this war, which lasted from 1568 to 1570, see Ferreras, Hist. 
Esp.; Cabrera, Istor. de D. Felipe I1., lib. viii. ix ; Thuani, Hist., lib. xlviii. 

¢ For an account of this confederation, and of the battle of Lepanto, we may refer 
to Ferreras ; Cabrera, lib. ix. ; Thuan. Hist., lib. 1.; Muratori, Ann.d’Ital. ; Sagredo, 
Mem. Istor. de Monarchi Ottomani, lib. vii.; Salaberry, Hist. de l’Emp., liv. x. ; 
Brantome, Vies des Hommes Illust. etc., disc. xli. art. iii. Dom Juan d’Autriche. 
In minor particulars there is some discrepancy between these different authorities, 
but the description we have given seems to be not far from the probable truth. 

§ Amongst these was the “ brave Crillon.” 

|| So we must conclude from the comparative size of the vessels; and it is so 


stated by some authorities. 














1833.] 


five galleys, and six large galliasses ; 
but the latter were better armed with 
great guns than any of the enemy’s 
ships.* The soldiers of the allies 
amounted to twenty-three thousand : 
but the numbers of the sailors and 
rowers on either side cannot be esti- 
mated. On the morning of Sunday the 
7th of October the allied fleet began to 
advance, and soon afterwards the wind, 
which had been against them, shifted 
round, and gave them the advantage in 
entering the Gulf of Lepanto. The 
Turkish vessels were disposed in the 
form of a crescent, Ali’s ship being 
stationed in the centre; while the right 
division was commanded by Siloc (or 
Siroc), and the left by Uluzzali (or Oc- 
chiali). The Christians were obliged, 
in doubling the rocks of Curzolari on 
their left, to extend their line to a 
length of nearly three miles. The right 
squadron, under Doria, stood first into 
the gulf; but, whether from accident 
or design, passed the extremity of the 
Turkish position, and had little part 
in the battle. The van was led by 
Don John himself; and the left divi- 
sion was headed by the Venetian ad- 
miral, Barbarigo. The six galliasses 
were sent about half a mile in front, 
to break the enemy's line, and throw 
them into confusion, before the main 
fleet should come to a close attack. 
This disposition produced the expected 
result: the great size and height of 
these ships, with their heavy metal, 
better served than any in the lower 
vessels of the Turks, gave an immense 
advantage in the first encounter, by the 
general destruction they caused, and 
the disorder they produced, in that 
part of the line on which they bore 
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down.t When the ships closed, a 
desperate and bloody conflict was main- 
tained on both sides. Don John’s ves- 
sel grappled with that of the Turkish 
admiral, which, after many efforts, was 
at last boarded by Don Jobn in person, 
and taken. Ali having fallen by a 
musket-shot, his head was cut off, and 
hoisted on a lance, so as to be seen by 
his followers. The centre and the right 
division of the Turks were first defeated. 
Their left squadron, which was farthest 
out to sea, continued to fight for some 
time longer, and occasioned consider- 
able loss to that part of the allied fleet 
to which it was opposed. At length 
the Christians’ cry of victory resounded 
on all sides. A few of the Turkish 
galleys, under Occhiali, made for the 
mouth of the gulf; and evening begin- 
ning to close, they escaped the pursuit 
of Doria’s squadron, which attempted 
to give them chase. Thus ended the 
battle, after it had raged during five 
hours. The success of the victors was 
beyond example ; for, except the few 
which were saved by flight, all the 
enemy’s vessels that had entered the 
engagement were either taken, sunk, 
or stranded. The Turkish admiral fell ; 
about twenty thousand of his men are 
said to have been killed, and from 
three to five thousand made prisoners. 
One hundred and thirty vessels, and 
between three and four hundred pieces 
of ordnance, were captured: while 
among the most gratifying fruits of the 
victory was the deliverance of about 
thirty-five hundred Christian galley- 
slaves, who had been chained to the 
oar on board the ships of the infidels.t 
On the day after the battle of Lepanto 
was won, the power of the Turks by 





* The relative bulk of the ships and smaller craft used at that period, is not easy 
to be defined ; but we may refer our readers to the curious notices respecting the 
vessels of the age of Columbus, given by Washington Irving, in his life of that great 
discoverer, and which may not be wholly inapplicable to the shipping of the suc- 


ceeding century. 


+ Let us deviate from our course for a moment. 


Mr. Clerk, in his well-known 


work on Naval Tactics, considers the battle of Lepanto as one fought entirely upon 


the principles of ancient maritime war. 


“ ‘The contest,” he says, ‘ notwithstanding 


this knowledge of gunpowder, was decided by the sword alone. ‘he vessels engaged, 
if not precisely of the same construction, were still about the same size, and were, in 
like manner, propelled in their motions with oars, by the manual exertion of the men 
on board.”— Essay on Naval Tactics, p. iii, beg. pp. 202, 203, 2d edit. 4to, 1804. 
How far we are right in doubting the perfect accuracy of this remark, considering the 
quantity of artillery used, the size of the galliasses (which were moved almost wholly 
by sails), and the manceuvre of breaking the enemy’s line, we leave to be determined 
by such of our readers as have more knowledge on these matters than we can pretend 
to possess, and whose attention may have been called to the subject of Mr. Clerk’s 
book, by the article in our March Number (XX XI1X.), ‘On Naval Evolutions.” 

¢ For these numbers we have trusted most to Thuanus, Sagredo, and Muratori ; 


the last, however, miscalculates the Christian slaves delivered. 
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sea seemed utterly annihilated, and the 
way laid open for assailing the heart of 
the Ottoman empire. Don John was 
desirous to proceed at once to the 
Dardanelles : but delay allowed the 
Porte to recover from the stunning 
blow it had received; and the most 
decisive naval engagement perhaps 
ever fought, between those of Actium 
and of Trafalgar, was followed by no 
important result. The greatest exulta- 
tion, however, was felt throughout 
Christendom at the news of this glo- 
rious victory; and an annual day of 
thanksgiving was appointed by the 
church to be observed for ever,* in 
memory of the ascendant gained by 
the cross over the crescent. The gal- 
lant Colonna, who commanded the 
papal forces, was welcomed, on his 
return to Rome, with all the honours 
ofan ancient triumph ;+ and Don John 
was justly regarded as one of the first 
leaders of the age. 

Don John’s next achievement was 
of great brilliancy, but no ultimate ad- 
vantage. In 1573 he took Tunis and 
Goletta,t as his father Charles V. had 
done. He was anxious to be permitted 
to assume the title of King of Tunis, 
but Philip II. refused to gratify his 


wish ; and the Ottoman empire making 
a vigorous effort to recover the con- 
quest, Tunis was lost by the Spaniards 


in 1574,§ while Don John and his 
fleet were in another quarter. 

Soon afterwards (1576), Philip sent 
his brother to govern the Low Coun- 
tries, and to suppress a rebellion which 
threatened to break out there. Don 
John accepted the commission, and 
when civil war commenced he was not 


* The first Sunday of October 
+ Muratori, ibid. 
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deserted by his good-fortune.|| He 
overthrew the rebels in several pitched 
battles; among which, the victory of 
Gemblours (or Gembloux) was parti- 
cularly signal. Namur, and many 
other important fortresses, which had 
been occupied by the enemy, fell into 
his hands; but his career was cut short 
by sudden death, which overtook him 
near Namur, at the early age of about 
thirty-two years. The cause of his 
decease is not known, and there is 
some doubt as to the day of October 
1578 on which it took place: some, 
with a love of remarking coincidences, 
point out the 7th as the day of his 
dissolution, being the anniversary of 
his victory at Lepanto ;§ but a more 
certain and more painful lesson of 
mortality is to be drawn from Strada’s 
too-faithful detail of the revolting man- 
ner in which the last remains of the 
hero were transported to Spain.** 
Rufo’s poem does not embrace all 
the splendid deeds of Don John, but 
it is by no means confined to the battle 
of Lepanto, as might be supposed by 
persons trusting implicitly to the brief 
account of Antonio; while but a small 
part of the work is really devoted to 
that victory. The Austriada, which is 
much longer than the Iliad,++ is divided 
into twenty-four books: the first four 
are occupied with an introductory ac- 
count of the Moriscoes of Granada, 
and their rebellion; the fifth details 
the birth and education of Don John,}{ 
and Philip II.’s resolution to send him 
against the rebels ;§§ from the sixth to 
the eighteenth book the events of the 
war in Granada are narrated, with oc- 
casional excursive views of the suc- 


; Muratori, Ann. d’Ital. 1571. 
The roof of the great gallery in the Colonna Palace, at Rome, 


is most appropriately adorned with paintings of the trophies of Lepanto. 


¢ Muratori, An. 1575; Cabrera, lib. x. cap. xi. ; Thuan. Hist. lib. lv. 


Sagredo, Salaberry, ut sup. 


§ Muratori, An. 1574; Cabrera, lib. x. cap. Xviii—-xx. ; 


Rerum, et al, ut sup. 


; Ferreras, 


Thuan. Hist. lib. lviii. ; 


|| For the history of Don John’s government and military exploits in the Nether- 


lands, see Strada, de Bell. Belg. 


, dec. 1, lib. x ; 
pt. i. lib. x.; Thuan. Hist. lib. lxii-lxvi. 


Bentivoglio della Guerra di Fiandra, 


§ Ferreras refers to Van der Hammen for the 7th being the day of Don John’s 


decease ; 
the most minute biographer of his hero. 
** Strada, ut supra. 


but we have never seen the work of this writer 


, whom we believe to be 


tt For the sake of those who wish to have precise information upon this point, 
we may state, that the Austriada has been computed to contain 2,610 octave stanzas, 


or 20,880 lines. 
tt No mention, 


however, is made of Don John's mother ; 
into the world on the anniversary of his father’s birth. 


but it is said he came 


§§ At which time, Rufo says his hero was just twenty years of age. 
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cesses of the Turks in Cyprus; in the 
nineteenth, the Catholic League is form- 
ed, and Don John being named gene- 
ralissimo, prepares to sail, after receiving 
at Naples the standard of the faith ; in 
the twentieth, the fleet sails from Sicily 
to Corfu, &c.; in the twenty-first, the 
devil excites dissension among the 
Christian warriors— Don John allays 
the ferment, and now hears of the fall 
of Famagosta before the Turkish in- 
vaders ; in the twenty-second, the fleets 
of Ali and the League come in sight, 
and prepare for action ; in the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth the battle of 
Lepanto is described, with which the 
oem comes to a close. 

This outline shews, that Rufo has 
produced a poetical history, or piece 
of biography, rather than an epic poem, 
as that is defined by critics; and in 
plan, therefore, the Austriada resembles 
the Henriade, more than any other 
well-known professed épopée. With 
the exceptions of the Evil One, who 
foments discord among the forces of 
the League, and of the spirits evoked 
by a Turkish magician, there is no 
machinery employed in the conduct of 
the events beyond supposed miraculous 
demonstrations of Divine favour to the 
cause of Christianity.* We might, 
perhaps, have anticipated, that a poet 
who undertook to paint the deeds or 
misfortunes of the descendants of the 
Moors, would gladly avail himself of 
the vast spiritual world created by the 
imaginative superstition of Arabia : 
supernatural agency, too, was not fo- 
reign to popular belief in the sixteenth 
century ; but Rufo sang too near the 
time in which the facts occurred — ten 
or twelve years cast but a slight shade 
over the past: besides, a Spaniard and 
a Catholic might feel repugnance to 
employ, even in fiction, any thing con- 
nected with the abhorred creed of Ma- 
hometanism. Once only have we any 


calling up of spirits from beyond the 
limits of this world, and then there is 
an incongruity in their being of classic 
name.t The poet invokes the Trinity 
to sanction his work, and declares that 
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the naked truth which he proposes to 
record needed not the vain pomp of 
falsehood. He addresses Philip IT., 
the achievements of whose arms he 
celebrates; and then commences his 
narration, more in the style of a histo- 
rical than of a poetical composition. 
Although Don John is the chief hero, 
we hear of some important transactions 
which took place before he entered on 
the scene; and digressions are occa- 
sionally made, from the proper subject 
of the Austriada, to those events the con- 
sequences of which are to engage the 
bard in later parts of his work. It can 
hardly be said that there is a single 
episode, properly so called, in the 
whole poem. The story of the beau- 
tiful but inconstant Zaraf{ leads to so 
important results, that it seems too 
little separable from the main narrative 
to be regarded as episodical. As a 
narrator, Rufo displays no want of 
candour; although i occasionally re- 
minds us, by such expressions as * our 
people,” &c., of his cause of partisan- 
ship. From the similarity of the actions 
described, and the poet’s self-imposed 
necessity of rehearsing the praises of 
so many of his warlike countrymen, 
we often feel our attention grow lan- 
guid in reading what seems little else 
than a repetition. Yet, in many parts 
there is considerable poetical power. 
The description of the incantation, by 
the infidel sorcerer,§ in a dell near 
Constantinople, evinces more genius 
than any other portion of Rufo’s work ; 
while its strain is very different, and 
the wildness of its dark imagery reminds 
us of a northern rather than a southern 
harp. The battles on land are painted 
with spirit; the combat between Don 
Diego de Leyva and the Turk Is- 
menio,|| and the duel of Alguazil with 
Huzen,§| are both well described. The 
sea-fight of Lepanto is celebrated with 
some energy, while historical accuracy 
is very strictly observed.** Rufo’s ver- 
sification (in the octave stanza) seems 
to us to be smooth, and his language 
to be correct; but he never attains, 
and perhaps we may say he never 








* For example, a storm which prevents the Moriscoes from surprising Granada 


is ascribed to a miracle. 
+t Canto xxii. 


Canto ii. 
t Ibid. xii-xiv. 


§ Ibid. xxii. fol. 395 a, &e. 


\| Ibid. x. 


§ Ibid. xiv. Extracts from this passage are given in Mendibil y Silvela’s Biblio- 


teca Selecta, lib. viii. (t. iv. pp. 512-516.) 


_ ** We may notice, however, that in describing the order of the Turkish fleet, 
Rufo assigns the command of the right to Siroco (Sirocco, or Siroc), and of the left 
to Luchali (Occhiali), while all the prose authorities give these the reverse positions. 
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attempts, the sublime. His similes, if 
not very striking, are, in general, suf- 
ficiently apt, and well turned.* The 
speeches introduced are in themselves 
good, and appropriate ; but we cannot 
term them characteristic: indeed, there 
is almost no individuality of character 
among the heroes whose exploits fill 
the Austriada. 

On an impartial review of this long 
poem, we consider that it contains not 
a few passages of great merit, and such 


Don Quixote’s Librury. 
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as induce us to believe, that Rufo, in 
his minor effusions (which we have 
never seen), may justly be ranked 
among the pleasing lyrics of Spain, 
and as a scholar, whose allusions to 
ancient and modern literature are ele- 
gant and happy. But we are unable 
to discover from what, save partiality, 
he could have obtained, as an epic 
poet, the extravagant encomiums of 
Gongora, Argensola, and Cervantes.+ 


THE TEARS OF ANGELICA] (NO. 29). 


** But the barber shewed him one 
which he had opened hy chance, ere the 
dreadful sentence was past. ‘ Truly,’ 
said the curate, who saw by the title it 
was the Tears of Angelica, ‘ I should have 
wept myself had I caused such a book 
to share the condemnation of the rest ; 
for the author was not only one of the 
best poets in Spain, but in the whole 
world, and translated some of Ovid’s 
fables with extraordinary success.’ ” § 


So far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, there is no Spanish poem bearing 
on its title-page the precise name of 
the Tears of Angelica (Las Lagrimas 
de Angelica); and a doubt has been 
felt in Spain respecting the work meant 
by Cervantes. Antonio|| informs us, 
that at least one critic supposed the 
History of Angelica and Medoro, by 
the Captain Francisco de Aldana, was 
alluded to here. But we learn, from 
the same source, that, with the excep- 
tion ofa few pieces, afterwards pub- 
lished in a posthumous volume (in 
1593), all Aldana’s poems were burnt 
by their author himself, who fell in the 
battle of Alcazar, fought in 1578. It 
were difficult, then, to imagine how 
Cervantes could refer to an unprinted 
poem, which it is barely possible he 
might have seen, and which had ac- 


tually been destroyed no fewer than 
twenty-six years before the first part 
of Don Quixote came forth.** On the 
other hand, we know that the first part 
ofa poem named Angelica, commencing 
with these words, “ The tears,” &c., 
was printed in 1586, and received ap- 
parently great applause throughout 
Spain; and, moreover, (which seems to 
settle the dispute), the colophon in 
this edition (the only one yet printed, 
we believe,) bears the title of Las La- 
grimas de Angelica++ It is no doubt 
said by Cervantes, that the author of 
the Tears of Angelica had translated 
some of Ovid’s poems; and in the list 
of the burnt writings of Aldana, we 
find Epistles of Ovid in blank verse. 
But one translation ur paraphrase from 
Ovid still remainsf{{ among the works 
of the writer whom Cervantes is gene- 
rally thought, and, as we conceive, 
fully proved, to have had in view. This 
is Luis Barahona de Soto, a medical 
man, born at Lucena, in Andalusia. 
Of Barahona’s history we know no- 
thing but that he practised medicine 
with esteem at Archidona, in his native 
province,§§ and that he had, when a 
youth, served in the army against the 
Moriscoes of Granada.||||_ He appears 
to have cultivated the muses while yet 


* We must except one simile for love, which might have been borrowed from 


Fracastoro. Austr., c. xii. fol. 211. 


+ A complimentary sonnet, by each of these authors, is prefixed to the Austriada 
(edition of 1584); and, had we space, we should copy that of Cervantes, as it is 


probably not to be met with elsewhere. 


¢ Granada, 1586, sm. 4to. This is the edition in our hands, and we are not 


aware of any other. 


§ Don Quixote, pt. i. b. i. chap. vi. 


|| Biblioth. Hisp. Nov. voc. Ludovicus Barahona de Soto. 


¥ Id. voc. Franciscus de Aldana, 


** It appeared in 1604 or 1605, but more probably the latter. 

tt The first line is “‘ Las lagrimas salidus de los ojos,” and the colophon (fol. 251 6) 
is in these words: ‘‘ Se acabo la primera parte de las Lagrimas de Angelica,” &c. 

tt See the Parnaso Espaiiol, tom. ix. p. 89, &e. 


§§ Lucena is included within the district of Cordova, and Archidona within that 


of Seville. 


\|\| See the Parnaso Espaiiol, tom. ix. indice, art. 13-16 ; and Antonio, Bibl. ut sup. 
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a soldier. Some meritorious satires,* 
and one or two pastoral piecest of 
considerable beauty, by him, are pre- 
served; and it is perhaps with reference 
to the last-mentioned species of com- 
position that Cervantes dedicates to 
Barahona some highly laudatory lines 
in the Song of Calliope (Canto de 
Caliope). The Angelica, however, 
was considered his chief work. Lope 
de Vega speaks of it with great com- 
mendation in his Laurel of Apollo 
(Laurel de Apolo); and Antonio says, 
the Spanish bard has continued the 
poem of Ariosto “ with not inferior 
praise.” { 

The design of Barahona was to take 
up the story of Angelica where it had 
been left off by Ariosto. We need 
hardly (but for the sake of connexion) 
remind our readers, that Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso is itself the sequel of 
an earlier poem, Orlando Innamorato 
(in love), by Boiardo; a work better 
known through its reproduction (rifa- 
cimento) by Berni. Those who have 
not access to either of the Italian ori- 
ginals of the Orlando Innamorato, may 
be referred to Mr. Stewart Rose’s able 
prose summary of the story, enriched 
with happy translations of various pas- 
sages; and English readers may be 
assured, that the same writer’s poetical 
version of the Orlando Furioso is ex- 
cellent. We need not go further into 
detail here than to recall to mind, that 
Orlando’s passion for Angelica, princess 
of Cathay, forms the main subject of 
the Innamorato, and that his madness, 
induced by her desertion of him for 
Medoro, is proposed as the leading 
event in the Furtoso: although in both 
poems, but particularly in the latter, 
other persons and adventures occupy 
more space, and excite higher interest, 
than the nominal hero and heroine and 
their fates. As Ariosto sings, Angelica, 
after being an object of adoration to 
many a paladin and peer, besides Or- 
lando and Rinaldo, fell in love with 
Medoro, a “ squire of low degree,” 
whom she had cured of a wound re- 
ceived by him from one of Zerbino’s 
followers. She wedded her humble 
swain, and finally set out on her return 


*p 


§ Orlando Furioso, c. xix. st. 20, &c. 


arnaso Espafiol, tom. ix. p. 53, &c. 
t Ibid. t. ii. p. 307, &c.; t. vii. p. 93, &c. 
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to India with him; but the Italian 
bard leaves to be told by others how 
she reached her own country, and gave 
her sceptre to her husband. || 

Barahona commences his narrative a 
little earlier than where Ariosto closes 
his respecting Angelica ; therefore, the 
last circumstances recounted in the 
Italian poem are given, but somewhat 
differently, in the Spanish. In the 
outset of the present work, we are 
made to turn towards the east, during 
Angelica’s absence in Europe. There 
Arsace, the daughter (and widow too) 
of Agrican, king of Tartary, assumed 
the government of the Tartars, after the 
death of her brother Mandricardo,{ 
made war upon Cathay, with the view 
of avenging the death of her father, 
who had been a suitor of Angelica, and 
been slain by Orlando under the walls 
of Albracca.** Galafron, king of Ca- 
thay, being dead, and Angelica, his only 
child, absent, the Cathayans, after re- 
sisting the efforts of Arsace for three 
years, began to think of submission ; 
when Libocleo, a “ hidalgo” of note, 
prevailed upon them to hold out till 
he should go to the west, and search 
for their beauteous sovereign. The 
fairy Organda informs Libocleo, that 
Angelica and her husband Medoro 
are both on a desert isle, in the power 
of an ork ; but promises to treat of the 
deliverance of the royal pair at a grand 
meeting of fairies to be held by Demo- 
gorgon. To this “ cortes” the fairies 
Morgana and Alcina complain of the 
treatment they had received from the 
paladins, and they are willing to free 
Angelica, in order that her charms may 
cause fresh woe to their knightly ad- 
versaries. The fairy Filtrorona, how- 
ever, determines secretly to counteract 
any scheme for restoring Angelica to 
her kingdom; being fearful that the 
news of a check to the success of the 
Tartars would cause herself to lose the 
society of Zenagrio, the incestuous son 
of Arsace and Agrican, whom she had 
carried to Spain and educated with 
every care.t+ Organda, misled by Fil- 
trorona, supposes the ork to be in- 
vincible; and having narrated to Li- 
bocleo all the story of Angelica’s love 





t “ Non inferiori laude.” 
|| Ibid. c. xxx. st. 16. 


{ Mandricardo was killed by Ruggiero ; Orl. Fur. c. xxx. st. 67, 68. 
** Berni, Orlando Innamorato, c. xix. st. 14-20. 


tt Angel. ¢. i.; the stanzas are not numbered. 
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for Medoro, and their departure from 
Europe, after being in great peril from 
Orlando then furious,* represents the 
utter hopelessness of their plight in the 
dominion of the ork. Libocleo returnst 
to Cathay, whose capital being set on 
fire by the Tartars, he and his country- 
men yield, and swear fealty to Arsace. { 

While Cathay is thus conquered, 
its fair queen and her husband are on 
an island near Cyprus, inhabited by 
the monstrous ork which Ariosto § des- 
cribes. This creature, since the rob- 
bery of its man-fold by Mandricardo 
and Gradasso,|| had adopted the se- 
cure plan of killing and salting its 
human prey. It did not eat women,{ 
their flesh making it sick; but it 
swallowed them occasionally as medi- 
cine, and meant to take, in that way, 
three every spring. The ork is said to 
have been formed by Neptune, in a 
trial of creative skill between him, 
Cupid, and Mars ; and it was made of 
neither sex. Now, however, Cupid 
resolves to defeat his former compe- 
titor, and causes the monster to fall in 
love with Angelica.** After experiencing 
much annoyance, though occasional 
kindness, from the ork, under the in- 
fluence of the tender passion — for all 
which circumstances Turpin is the au- 
thority referred to— Angelica and Me- 
doro are about to escape to a boat 
whence Zenagrio had justlanded ; when 
the ork, coming in pursuit of them, 
seizes Zenagrio, and swallows him 
alive. His tutoress, Filtrorona, having 
rendered the youth invulnerable, in the 
same way, and to the same extent, that 
Thetis gave the like advantage to 
Achilles, he is unhurt in the maw of 
the ork, which he destroys, by tearing 
an opening in its body, whence he 
issues. A fresh danger proceeds from 
the arrival of Balisarte, descendant of 
Menadarbo, sultan of Egypt, who had 
fallen in war caused indirectly by An- 
gelica. This new champion is stimu- 
lated against Angelica, not only by 
revenge for the death of his relative, 
but by love for the daughter of Mena- 
darbo, who accompanies him, and pro- 
mises her hand, as the reward of his 
taking vengeance for her father’s death. 
Thus incited, Balisarte seizes Angelica, 


* The same is told by Ariosto, Orl. Fur. c. xxix. st. 58, &e. 


+ Angel. c. ii. t Ibid. c. iii. 
|| Orl, Fur. c. xvii. st. 62, 63. 


reason ingeniously assigned is Barahona’s 


** Angel. c. 1ii. 


tt Ibid. c. iv. 
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and is on the point of killing her, when 
she uses her magic ring, and becomes 
invisible. Her adversary grasps Me- 
doro, and threatens to make him his 
victim, if she will not surrender the 
ring. In this extremity, Angelica pe- 
litions Zenagrio, who is rising from the 
carcass of the dead ork, to assist her, 
which he does effectually, by overthrow- 
ing Balisarte, but sparing his life.++ Ze- 
nagrio, sometime afterwards, names 
his father, when the wounded Balisarte 
reminds him that he is connected in 
blood with the late Menadarbo, and 
ought, therefore, to be a foe to Ange- 
lica. Zenagrio yields to this appeal, 
although neither party seems to recol- 
lect that the Tartar had a stronger rea- 
son, as son of Agrican, than as distant 
kinsman of Menadarbo, to wish ill to 
Angelica. Her late deliverer drags 
Angelica to Balisarte, who is about to 
strike off her head, when a huge club 
is interposed to ward off the blow. A 
desperate combat ensues between Ze- 
nagrio and the club-bearer, who proves 
to be Sacripante, king of Circassia; 
the latter being wounded, there is a 
truce ; but, in the mean time, Angelica 
and Medoro have escaped on board 
ship. tf 

A second fight, and various adven- 
tures of Sacripante intervene,§$ before 
we meet again with the heroine of the 
poem. She and Medoro are re-married 
with great pomp at Damascus; but 
the magician Canidia, who had lived 
as a Platonic companion, rather than a 
wife, with the ork, comes to disturb 
their connubial felicity. This malig- 
nant purpose is effected by no new 
device, but by the revival of the ancient 
tale of the young man who put a ring 
on the finger of a statue of Venus, and 
was in consequence claimed by the 
goddess as her husband. Medoro, in 
an evil hour, is guilty of the same piece 
of incaution ; and the image of the di- 
vinity having taken its place in his bed, 
he is made to caress it, after which he 
either will not, or cannot, give any 
proof of his former feelings towards his 
mortal bride. Angelica is in despair 
at the change in her beloved Medoro; 
but the pains of love must give way 
to those of ambition, and, although 


§ Orl. Fur. c. xvii. st. 29, &e. 


§ This had been told by Ariosto, but the 
own. 


tt Ibid. c. v. §§ Ibid. c. vi. vii. 
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pregnant, she sets out to reconquer her 
kingdom. A great force is got ready 
at Malabar, and the expedition is joined 
at Taprobana by Lidaramo, prince of 
the latter, who is Angelica’s chief ally.* 
After passing China and Nankin, they 
prepare to attack Quimayo, on the 
river Quian. Angelica and Medoro 
(now apparently on good terms) are 
borne in a splendid galley, but not to 
victory,— the van of their fleet being 
thrown into confusion, and sustaining 
great loss, through the means of de- 
fence employed by the Tartars. These 
consist of oil poured on the surface of 
the sea, in which the attacking vessels 
cannot float, and of powerful reflectors, 
by which they are set on fire; while 
the enemy’s ships escape the effects of 
both measures, by being fast moored 
to the shore, and by having sails of 
asbestos. Damasirio, king of Pontus, 
one of Arsace’s allies, enters Angelica’s 
vessel to kill Medoro; but is con- 
vinced by Angelica that her title to 
Cathay is just. The fleet of Pontus 
takes purposely to flight, and is chased 
into the mouth of the Comaro; the 
god of which river welcomes Angelica, 
who lands, and is acknowledged by the 
inhabitants as their queen. 

Arsace now retreats to Albraca, and 
forms a splendid camp round its walls.{ 
Here she receives so captivating de- 
scriptions of the personal beauty and 
mental endowments of Medoro, that she 
falls in love with him through report. 
She resolves to see the object of her 
admiration ; and sending him a magni- 
ficent present, with a tender letter, she 
goes disguised as one of her own pages 
to bear the message. She finds Medoro, 
with Angelica, engaged in hunting, who 
discover her in spite of her assumed 
character. She attempts to flee, but is 
pursued and taken.§ At this juncture, 
Damasirio, king of Pontus, appears, 
and is about to side with Arsace, but 
hesitates at the prayer of Angelica. 
Clarion, king of Persia,|| now comes 
into the field, and is called on by both 
ladies, while he fights with Damasirio. 
Libocleo throws himself between the 
combatants—the banner of Cithia is 
raised, Arsace is rescued, and Medoro 
is nearly taken, but escapes by means 


CV 


* Angel. c. viii. + Ibid. c. ix. 


|| Who had appeared in the second canto. 
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of his ring. Angelica disappears during 
the mélée, and is not re-introduced in 
the poem; which terminates with a 
battle between the forces of Arsace and 
of Medoro, in which fortune seems to 
favour the latter; but the most inte- 
resting circumstance connected with it 
being the death of Libocleo, who drinks 
bull’s blood and expires, rather than 
fight against his father Astrefilo, and 
his former sovereign Angelica. Thus 
Barahona ends the first part of his work: 
whether he ever brought it to a more 
important conclusion, in a second part, 
we have no means of knowing; but if 
he ever wrote a continuation, it has 
certainly never been published. 

The twelve cantos,** into which this 
poem is divided, have not the main 
story carried through each of them, 
with merely occasional episodes; but 
two (sixth and seventh) are exclusively 
devoted to the adventures of Sacripante, 
when beloved by the enchantress Ca- 
nidia, and when engaged in an expedi- 
tion to take the arms of Achilles from 
the tomb of that hero.t+ There are, 
however, no other episodes of great 
length, quite unconnected with the 
principal story. Besides Angelica and 
Medoro, other persons, who figured in 
the poems of Boiardo or Berni, and 
Ariosto, are here re-introduced to us ;{ 
and no material difference is to be no- 
ticed between Barahona’s narrative of 
any circumstances and those of his 
predecessors, unless with regard to the 
ork, which does not perfectly agree with 
that of Ariosto, whose monster had, in 
turn, varied from Berni’s. Barahona’s 
chief tale is more distinct than that of 
either Italian bard, because his inven- 
tion is infinitely inferior to theirs ; and 
in the part of his poem where there is 
most of this talent displayed (the ad- 
ventures of Sacripante on the Black 
Sea§$), we meet with no small confusion 
in the events. The machinery is not 
purely romantic—much is done by en- 
chantment, and the agency of the great 
spirit Demogorgon and the “ fadus” 
(whom we have termed fairies, but who, 
like the Italian “ fate,” partook of the 
dispositions and powers of witches); 
but several of the pagan divinities, too, 
appear on the stage. The poem 


¢ Ibid. c. x. § Ibid. c. xi. 
q Angel. c. xii. 


se They contain 1,417 octave stanzas, and consequently 11,336 lines. 


tt Angel. c. vii. 
$$ Angel. c. vii. 


tt As Sacripante, Norandino, and Lucina, &c. 
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abounds in classical allusions, correct 
and well introduced. On one occasion 
our recollections are startled by the 
tomb of ‘Achilles being far from the 
spot which tradition, in the days of 
Alexander the Great, marked as the 
warriors ‘narrow house ;”* but in 
such a work as Barahona’s, it were 
truly hypercritical to blame this license. 
There is no reference to modern days, 
except in the dedication to the Duke 
of Ossuna, and in one short passage 
where the poet alludes, with honest 
pride, to the then almost miraculous 
tuition of the deaf and dumb, which 
had been effected by a Spaniard. A 
continued allegory has been traced 
through the whole of this poem; but 
it is not obtrusive, and unless for the 
brief expositions by Pedro Verdugo de 
Sarria, subjoined to each canto, many 
readers might close the book without 
thinking the author had such a mode 
of mixing the utile dulci in view. Like 
both Berni and Ariosto, Barahona gives 
an introduction, or prelude, to every 
canto; and those passages we prefer to 
the rest of the poem, not on account of 
any superior display of imagination, 
but of their fine moral strain, conveyed 
in happy language. The comic or bur- 
lesque turns of the Orlandos have not 
been closely imitated: it might be un- 
suitable to the dignity of the Castilian 
muses to laugh; but Barahona some- 
times causes them to smile not ungrace- 
fully. The proofs of Medoro’s talent 
are professedly of a judicial kind, but 
although given with perfect serious- 
ness, they are not a little whimsical. 
One is certainly ancient, and the 
others are, probably, not very new. 
There is one, but only one, incident 
which savours of coarseness, and which 
might have been connected with Renop- 





* Angel. c. vii. fol. 127. 
+ Ibid. ¢. iii. fol. 49 a. 
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pia by Tassoni,{ but never with Ange- 
lica, and by a Spanish poet. When 
Zenagrio rends the stomach of the ork, 
and comes forth begrimed with blood 
and filth, Angelica runs to fetch water 
for his ablution, and brings it in her 
mouth !§ Barahona might, as ourselves, 
have seen a modeller spout water over 
the clay he was going to leave for 
a while; but although her need was 
great, such an expedient should never 
have been supposed to occur to the un- 
rivalled princess of Cathay. The style 
of this poem seems to us to be pure, 
and free from labour or constraint; but 
as itis never sublime, so itis never very 
beautifully sweet. The versification 
(in octaves) appears smooth and cor- 
rect—while the poet has not fettered 
himself by any imposed necessity of 
giving a turn to the idea of each stanza. 

It was a bold attempt to continue 
the works of poets possessing bound- 
less imagination, and complete com- 
mand over one of the most versatile of 
languages, and we who came to peruse 
this work, recollecting those which pre- 
ceded it, could not but feel in some de- 
gree prepared to prejudge its merits. 
Measured by the standard of the Italian 
Orlandos, the Spanish Angelica sinks 
into a dwarf, though one of fair propor- 
tions ; but read by those who previously 
knew no more of the older romantic 
poems than an outline of their narra- 
tives, these Tears of Angelica might 
well be deemed pearly drops. 

To such of our readers as may meet 
with this work and wish to look into it, 
without studying the whole, we would 
recommend the following passages. 
The openings of the several cantos, and 
the description of Arsace’s camp in the 
close of the tenth canto. Much, per- 
haps all, of the seventh canto will re- 
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can be very little, if any doubt, that it is Pedro Ponce (as is rendered his Latinised 
appellative of Petrus Pontius), a Benedictine monk, whose triumph over twin ills 
amongst the severest that “flesh is heir to,” is briefly but clearly recorded by his 
friend Vallesius (or Valles) de Covarrubias, physician to Philip 11. of Spain, in the 
third chapter of a work entitled De Sacra Philosophia, sive de iis que scripta sunt 
Physice in Libris Sacris (Lugd. 1588, &c.) ; and Antonio (voce F, Petrus Ponce) gives 
for the same facts ihe authority of Castafiza, De Vita S, Benedicti; and of Ambros. 
de Morales, Descriptio Hispania. Pontius succeeded in teaching the deaf-dumb to 
speak (: although Barahona says no more than to write )s which had never before be en 
accomplished ; and his countrymen might justly exult in his shewing such a path of 
humanity to the civilised world. The merit of Pontius is not diminished by our sup- 


posing him to have been aware that, in the most enlightened age of Rome, an indi- 
vidual born deaf and dumb (Quintus Pe ~dius) was, by the care of Messala, taught to 
me cases are widely different, 

fol. 86a. 


paint (see Plin. Nat. Hist., xxxv. 4.): 


+ 


t In the Seechia Rapita. § Ang. c. iv. 
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y the trouble of a perusal, particu- 
Ply to those who are fond of romantic 
adventure. We have been unable to 
select any pieces for translation, as 
none of those which we esteem the 
most could bear curtailment, and we 
fear to exceed our limits, 
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Here we must close, for the present 
at least, our notices respecting the 
knight of La Mancha’s collection, and 
leave our readers to decide between us 
and the curate, in the remarks we have 
submitted to their better judgment. 


(6.) 





CELEBRATED TRIALS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. III. 


MARIE ADELAIDE BODIN (wIpow BOURSIER, ) AND NICOLAS KOSTOLO. 


GuittauME-ETIENNE BourRsIER was 
married in 1809 to Marie Adelaide 
Bodin, and the fruit of the union were 
five children. At the period of the trial, 
the eldest was twelve and the youngest 
five years of age. Shortly after the mar- 
riage, Boursier took a shop at the corner 
of the Rue de la Paix and the Rue 
Neuve-Saint-Augustin, where he carried 
on the business ofa grocer. His trade 
prospered with him so well, that he 
realised an income amounting to eleven 
thousand francs yearly. He gave out, 
that he intended to remain in business 
four years longer, in which time he 
expected to raise the above sum to fif- 
teen thousand francs. In his temper he 
was passionate, in his manner quick ; 
but his amiable qualities were so nu- 
merous, that he was generally beloved, 
and reckoned many friends among his 
acquaintances. The persons who lived 
in his house were his aunt, the widow 
Flamand aged seventy-one years, Jo- 
sephine Blin his cook, who had been 
four months in his service, his shop- 
men Delange and Beranger, and his 
shopwoman the demoiselle Reine. His 
book-keeper, named Halbout, did not re- 
side in the house. On the 25th of March, 
1822, Boursier had bought at a neigh- 
bouring druggist’s, named Bordot, half 
a pound of arsenic, for the purpose of 
killing the rats and mice which swarmed 
in his store-room and cellars, and at 
the same time he purchased some rats- 
bane in malleable paste. He had, 
with the assistance of Bailli, his com- 
mis (whose numerous contradictions on 
the trial are worthy of notice), made up 
some balls with the arsenic, which 
they placed in the cellar. What be- 
came of the remaining quantity, and 
who had access to it, was a matter of 
inquiry during the trial. 

Boursier and his wife lived upon the 


best terms. About the middle of the 
year 1821, a man named Charles, who 
was acquainted with the widow Fla- 
mand, introduced to her a native of 
Constantinople (a Fanariot Greek), 
named Kostolo. He was desirous of 
the situation of valet de chambre ; and 
by the recital of misfortunes (whether 
true or fabricated for the purpose, 
does not appear) which had befallen 
himself and family, to the veuve Fla- 
mand, he managed to interest her so 
much, that she introduced him to her 
niece, the femme Boursier, and strongly 
recommended him to her good offices 
and assistance in procuring a situation. 

Kostolo had for four or five years 
been resident in France. He was suffi- 
ciently handsome, and his manners 
sufficiently engaging, to attract the ad- 
miration of a woman named Olivereau, 
who had mainly supported him, and at 
whose house he had been residing. He 
took advantage of the veuve Flamand’s 
recommendation, called frequently at. 
Boursier’s house, rendered himself 
pleasing by many attentions to his wife, 
whose partiality increased to a culpable 
attachment. She lent him money 
without her husband’s knowledge, and 
indulged her guilty passion, by inviting 
him often to her house, where he called 
on pretence of inquiring if Madame 
Boursier had yet succeeded in procur- 
ing for him the promised situation. 
Frequently, however, she resorted, un- 
der pretence that walking was neces- 
sary to her health, at a very early hour 
in the morning, to the Champs Elysées, 
where Kostolo was awaiting her; but, 
the more effectually to lull suspicion, 
she was accompanied by her shopwo- 
man, the fille Reine. On the first oc- 


- casion of meeting, her companion went 


with herself and Kostolo to the lodgings 
of the latter; but Madame Boursier, 
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after that time, mounted with her pa- 
ramour, while her confidante called for 
her at a given time. According to the 
evidence of Kostolo, these guilty meet- 
ings commenced only a fortnight pre- 
viously to the death of Boursier. His 
wife had on one occasion formed one 
of a party to Versailles, and by her in- 
vitation Kostolo was of the number; 
but the circumstance was strictly kept 
from the knowledge of the husband, 
who continued well-disposed towards 
the Greek, and was always glad to see 
him at his house. On the occasion of 
one of Madame Boursier’s nieces being 
delivered of a child, she and her para- 
mour, at the urgent request of the 
father, officiated at its baptism. 

On the 28th of June, which proved 
fatal to the husband, he had an en- 
gagement at ten o'clock with his 
friend Alberti. Boursier arose at six 
in the morning, as usual, and was in 
excellent health and in capital spi- 
rits. His wife, who had taken an 
emetic on the previous evening, arose 
somewhat later. Her husband, be- 
ing in the humour for practical jokes, 
entered her room very softly, and 
with some black pommade, which he 
used for his hair, he drew two mus- 
taches on her lip, and then desired 
the servant Blin to awaken her mis- 
tress, and give her a looking-glass, 
that she might see her face. When his 
wife saw the mustaches, she appeared 
somewhatangry, while Boursier laughed 
heartily at his wife’s surprise and the 
temper she evinced. She pouted very 
much during the whole time that she 
was dressing; but on coming into her 
shop she was reconciled to her hus- 
band, and embraced him. 

Boursier never took any thing when 
he got up, and always breakfasted on 
some potage au riz between nine and 
ten o’clock ; on the morning in ques- 
tion he called for it at nine o'clock. 
The fille Blin prepared it on the kitchen 
stove, in an iron stewpan, which was 
always used for that purpose; when it 
was ready, she carried it into the salle 
ad manger, and placed it on a small 
secrétaire, off which Boursier constantly 
breakfasted. The servant was in the 
daily habit of reserving some of the 
potage for herself and the youngest 
child of her master ; the two partook of 
it without experiencing any evil con- 
sequences. Boursier, when he was 
told by the fid/e Blin that his breakfast 
was ready, would frequently allow it 
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to stand untouched for a short time, 
especially if at the moment he was 
busy about any thing, and sometimes 
this interval was a quarter of an hour, 
The secrétaire on which the rice was 
placed was only a short distance from 
the counter where Madame Boursier 
constantly stationed herself. On the 
28th of June, it could not be precisely 
ascertained what time elapsed between 
the announcement of breakfast and 
Boursier’s entering the salle ad manger 
to eat it, although the servant Blin 
said that it might be four or five 
minutes. The like difficulty occurred 
in establishing the proof of the respec- 
tive occupations of Boursier and his 
wife at the moment when the polage 
was placed on the secrétuire, and from 
that time to the moment of Boursier 
commencing to eat it. As soon as he 
had taken a little of the potage, he 
called to the fille Blin, and declared 
that it had a bad taste. She answered, 
that such a thing was impossible ; so 
far from it, that it should be better 
than usual, as she had put into it the 
yolks of three instead of only two eggs, 
which was the ordinary allowance. 
Her master at the same time called to 
his wife, and not only told her that the 
potage was nauseous, but that it had a 
poisonous taste ; ‘ however,” he con- 
tinued in reply to Blin’s remonstrance, 
“since it is good, I must eat it ;” and 
on this he took some spoonfuls. The 
attempt to swallow was in vain; he 
again paused, and declared that it cer- 
tainly was bad, and that it was impos- 
sible to take more. He had scarcely 
said thus much, when he was seized 
with sudden vomiting, which brought 
away some of the rice from his sto- 
mach, and some green matter, which 
resembled bile. His wife went to pre- 
pare for him a glass of eau sucrée, but 
this proved no alleviation ; the vomiting 
continued with such force, that he 
ejected blood, and was put to bed. 
He complained of pains and exces- 
sive weakness in his loins, and “ il 
eut en méme temps plusieurs evacua- 
tions d’une grande fétidité.” The Sieur 
Bordot, the medical attendant, arrived 
between eleven and twelve o'clock, and 
gave for his opinion, that the illness 
was the result of indigestion, in conse- 
quence of which he ordered some calm- 
ing potions. On his return at six in 
the evening, he perceived that the 
symptoms of fever were considerably 
increased, and ordered the application of 
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leeches and a mustard-seed poultice. 
Notwithstanding these remedies, the 
patient got worse; and on the follow- 
ing morning the Dr. Tartra was called 
in, who prescribed new applications. 
A student in medicine, le Sieur Tou- 
pi¢, was ordered to attend the sick-bed 
during the night; but every precaution 
and remedy proved ahbortive,— Bour- 
sier expired in great agony at four 
o'clock in the morning. 

Toupié had remarked that the extre- 
mities were cold, and that the nails 
had a bluish discoloration. The two 
physicians arrived after the patient’s 
decease. On examining the body, 
they made observations similar to 
those of Toupié; and being unable 
to account for the sudden death of 
Boursier, they requested of the widow, 
through the student, permission to 
make a post-mortem examination ; but, 
notwithstanding all Toupié’s urgent re- 
presentation for the necessity of such 
an operation, Madame Boursier would 
not consent. On the same day, under 
pretext that, in consequence of her 
late husband’s full habit of body, pu- 
trefaction might immediately ensue, 
and damage the stores in her shop, 
she wished that the burial should take 
place that same evening. Two friends 
of the deceased were requested to de- 
mand permission to this effect of the 
municipality ; but its answer was a 
refusal. The interment, however, was 
completed at ten on the morning of 
the following day, in a private grave in 
Pere la Chaise. 

On the 28th of June, the day of 
Boursier’s indisposition, Kostolo came 
as usual to the house; and appearing 
surprised at an illness so sudden and 
alarming, he remained near the patient 
the whole day. On the morrow he 
returned, and renewed his attentions 
over the sick bed of the expiring hus- 
band, which he never quitted until 
after his decease. It was he who, 
during the last hours of his illness, 
administered to him the remedies 
which had been prescribed ; and he 
declared, with Toupié, that bluish 
spots had appeared on the skin, which 
were certain signs ofa violent death. 

Immediately after the burial of the 
unfortunate man, reports began to be 
circulated to the prejudice of the 
widow ; and on the 31st of July, the 
procureur du roi ordered the body to 
beexhumed. MM. Orfila,doctor in me- 
dicine ; Hardy, professor of the faculty 
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of medicine; and Hamel, candidate in 
medicine, were desired by the juge 
d’instruction to examine the body. 
They accordingly extracted the sto- 
mach and intestines; and collected 
at the same time from the body 
some yellow liquid. In the proces 
verbal which they drew up, the exa- 
miners declared that there existed no 
proof on which to found a suspicion 
that Boursier had died from the effects 
of a rupture, or an ulceration of the 
heart, of the lungs, or of the large 
vessels of the thorax. And after a 
minute examination, they asserted to 
have found, as well in the stomach as 
in the intestines, a quantity of arsenic 
sufficient to cause death. Not satisfied 
with this, the law authorities ordered 
a consultation of five physicians, among 
whom were Orfila, Chaussier, and Pel- 
letan, who, after a long and patient 
consultation, reported unanimously 
that Boursier died from the effects of 
arsenic, and that no evidence existed 
of any internal rupture to occasion his 
decease. 

‘«* These statements, so clear, so pre- 
cise, so unanimous,” said the act of 
accusation, “ left not a shadow of doubt 
as to the cause of Boursier’s death. 
He had been poisoned. Was this 
catastrophe the result of crime, of 
suicide, or of accident? These were 
the only three suppositions worthy of 
consideration. Boursier evidently had 
not himself administered the poison ; 
there was every evidence to the cun- 
trary. He was the father of five chil- 
dren; and his abode was that of a 
happy man, since he died in total 
ignorance of his wife’s dishonour. He 
lived with her, according to sufficient 
testimony, on the most perfect under- 
standing. He was of a gay turn of 
mind; and the practical trick which 
he played his wife on the morning of 
his fatal illness, plainly shewed that 
he was not troubled with any parti- 
cular anxiety. Is it possible to sup- 
pose, if he had administered the poison 
himself, that he would have called to 
his wife and his cook to declare to 
them the fact that the rice had a bad 
taste? It was therefore absurd to argue 
that Boursier’s death was occasioned by 
suicide. 

“‘ There was as little reason to attri- 
bute it to any accident. It was not 
within the pale of reason to suppose 
that the rice, and the other substances 
which were used by the fille Blin in 
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the preparation of the potage, could 
have been by some fatal chance mixed 
with the arsenic ; for in that case other 
accidents, similar in nature to that of 
Boursier’s, would have succeeded.” 

All this being clear and satisfactory, 
the act of accusation attributed Bour- 
sier’s death to criminal design. The 
inspectors of the police had, since the 
investigation of the affair, kept posses- 
sion of the widow’s shop. Both this 
place and Kostolo’s lodgings, in the 
Rue de Grammont, were examined 
minutely ; but in neither abode could 
any traces of poison be discovered. 
Sull, it was manifest that the poor man 
had been poisoned, and that a criminal 
intercourse had existed between his 
wife and Kostolo, who only could 
have had the slightest interest in his 
death. They were accordingly arrested 
on suspicion of the murder. 

It is worthy of remark, that, as soon 
as the vomiting had commenced, 
Madame Boursier had taken away the 
stewpan which contained the rice, and 
had passed it through an earthen pan 
filled with dirty water, which was be- 
neath the fountain. She had afterwards 
poured some water into the stewpan, 
and desired the servant to clean it, 
which she did by rubbing it with sand 
and ashes. This conduct on her part, 
which wore a very suspicious aspect, 
the widow palliated by declaring, “ that 
Boursier was extremely particular as to 
cleanliness—that to prove to him that 
the iron stewpan was clean, she had 
emptied it ; and as some rice had ad- 
hered to the bottom, she had poured 
in a little water to detach it; after 
which she had shewn the vessel to her 
husband.” 

The act of accusation, however, 
seized upon this very avowal as a 
declaration of guilt. It also dwelt 
upon other circumstances ; such as the 
difference in the testimony of the widow 
and the servant Blin, relative to the 
conduct of the former when the de- 
ceased complained of the bad taste 
of the potage, and her prevaricating 
replies before the juge d’instruction, 
when asked if she was aware of the 
existence of arsenic on the premises : 
at one time she said that Boursier had 
never mentioned to her the fact of his 
having purchased some, and at another 
time she declared distinctly that her 
husband had spoken to her of the rats- 
bane and arsenic. Moreover, when she 
had been interrogated as to the persons 
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in the habit of frequenting her house, 
she had, in calling the names of all 
her husband’s friends, carefully omitted 
that of Kostolo ; and explicitly declared 
that there had never existed any inti- 
mate relation between the Greek and 
herself. Kostolo, however, was not so 
nice of shame. He was imbued with 
a native sense of vanity, and a thorough 
impudence, which prompted him to 
glory in his conquests over the woman 
Olivereau and the widow Boursier. 
He at once affirmed as to the fact of 
criminal intercourse between himself 
and the latter; and she, forced by the 
weight of evidence to admit her cri- 
minal attachment, confessed that she 
had at first beheld the Greek with 
interest and pleasure ; and afterwards 
avowed, “que dans la chambre méme 
du défunt elle était abandonnée aux cou- 
pable veeux du misérable séducteur.” 
She also allowed that she bad supplied 
him with money, though only by way of 
loan ; but, considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, the act of accusa- 
tion inferred from that fact, that as 
she knew well the destitute condition 
of Kostolo, she paid him for his guilty 
attentions, and lavished thus wickedly 
the patrimony of her children. 

Finding it difficult to rebut all the 
charges which weighed so heavily upon 
her, the widow Boursier declared that 
her husband had poisoned himself. She 
proceeded to state that a man named 
Henri Clap, who was one of her hus- 
band’s acquaintances, assured her that 
he had heard that Boursier had died 
from the effects of poison, because he 
was tired of life. Clap was cited before 
the juge d’instruction, and fully remem- 
bered having heard from Charles that 
Boursier had died from the effects of 
poison ; but neither he nor Charles 
had ever circulated a report that 
Boursier had become weary of existence. 
After refuting other allegations of the 
widow Boursier, and corroborating the 
fact of her repugnance to the post-mor- 
tem examination of the body, and al- 
leging circumstances in her conduct at 
the moment of her husband’s decease, 
and her evident apprehensions after the 
tribunals had taken cognizance of the 
matter—the act of accusation demanded 
if the widow Boursier could pretend, 
as she had already done in her exami- 
nations, that she had no interest nor 
motive for the commission of the crime 
laid against her. Ler conduct after 
the death of her husband—the projects 
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formed between her and Kostolo in 
regard to a speedy marriage—the pro- 
mise to this effect which she had made 
him, and her fear lest her paramour 
should change his intentions (all which 
allegations were founded on the decla- 
rations of the Greek, which, with the 
most hardened effrontery and brutal 
frankness, he made in reply to ques- 
tions of the magistrate charged with 
the instruction of the process)—all these 
considerations sufficiently demonstrated 
the motive which impelled her to the 
commission of the fatal deed. The 
act proceeded to point at Kostolo’s 
participation in guilt, by alluding to 
his attending the death-bed of the 
deceased —administering the prescrip- 
tions with his own hands, to which 
he could easily have added poison- 
ous substances. It next mentioned 
the fact of his having beer without 
pecuniary resources; and the desire 
which in all probability he must have 
indulged, of wedding a woman who 
would have immediately placed him 
at the head of a flourishing concern, 
and whose easy circumstances would 
have eradicated all anxiety for his 
future means of support. Added to 
this, the daily visits which Kostolo paid 
the widow after Boursier’s death, in 
spite of the many scandalous reports 
which were rapidly enlarging their 
circulation, seemed to add additional 
strength to the fact of urgent motives 
on his part for destroying the confiding 
and obnoxious husband. Suddenly, 
too, these visits ceased. Whence arose 
this rupture in their intimacy? It arose 
from the fact of the procureur du roi 
having, previously to taking measures 
against the suspected parties, cited 
before him Bordot and Tartra, to ques- 
tion them as to what was in their 
knowledge. These individuals, for- 
getting the duties of their condition in 
society, and the imperative call which 
the law had on their discretion, inti- 
mated to the widow Boursier that 
examinations to her prejudice had 
been commenced; and then it was 
that, as a precautionary measure, the 
widow desired her paramour to absent 
himself for a time from her house. 
When the suspected parties were 
arraigned before the cour d'assises, the 
greatest anxiety as to the result per- 
vaded all classes of society. The door 
of the court was beset at a very early 
hour, and every seat was occupied. 
The widow Boursier and Kostolo were 
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severally conducted to the bar. The 
former was in stature exceedingly short 
—not above four feet five inches ; her 
face was not very prepossessing, being 
marked with small-pox, with irregular 
features, and flushed with an habitual 
redness. She was attired in a plain 
bombazine dress, and a black gauze 
bonnet, with a black veil. The para- 
mour of this woman was a tall, hand- 
some-looking man, with regular fea- 
tures; but his countenance was con- 
spicuous for a settled effrontery. He 
looked rudely round the court, during 
which his demeanour exhibited so much 
insolence as to excite considerable dis- 
gust among the spectators; notwith- 
standing, he affected an absolute indif- 
ference to his situation, and had not 
the slightest sign of a man on his trial 
for a capital offence. This insolent 
manner of his was particularly notice- 
able when the greffier of the court, in 
reading the act of accusation, came to 
the passage which described the guilty 
intercourse between the two prisoners. 
* Kostolo sourit en relevant ses che- 
veux, et cherche a se faire regarder par 
la veuve Boursier, qui ne léve pas les 
yeux. Un murmure général d'impro- 
bation circule dans l’assemblée.” 

The female prisoner was examined 
by the court, and admitted the following 
facts: She had been married on the 
2d of February, 1809—she was the 
mother of five children ; had known 
Kostolo one month previously to the 
death of Boursier; the acquaintance 
originated through a recommendation 
of Charles to Madame Flamand, who 
spoke warmly in the Greek’s favour to 
herself, and she promised to procure a 
situation for him — he was a frequent 
guest at her house: and, after much 
hesitation and confusion, and in a low 
and scarcely audible voice, she admitted 
the criminal intimacy between herself 
and Kostolo. She proceeded to state, 
that she had made frequent promenades 
with him, in the month of June, in the 
Champs Elysées, where he constantly 
awaited her arrival ; that the fid/le Reine 
was the confidante of the secret amour, 
to whom the knowledge was imparted 
at the request of her paramour (a fact 
which the latter contradicted, stating 
that Madame Boursier herself coun- 
selled the necessity of imparting the 
matter to the shopwoman); that she 
had gone to Kostolo’s lodgings without 
her husband’s knowledge, and had lent 
him money, though at what period she 
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could notat first recollect; but admitted 
afterwards it was in June, and that the 
loan amounted to between 250 and 300 
francs. Her husband knew nothing of 
the fact, and she had taken no kind of 
security; having given implicit faith 
to the Greek’s expectations of receiving 
money from Constantinople. He was 
in the utmost distress at the time, 
having pawned all his available articles 
at the Mont de Piété. She repeated, 
that the sum of her loan was only be- 
tween 250 and 300 francs, notwithstand- 
ing Kostolo’s counter-declaration that 
it amounted to between 600 and 700 
francs. Her husband had projected a 
journey to Havre, during which she 
had invited Kostolo to sleep in her 
house; though she denied positively 
having congratulated herself and her 
paramour on the facilities which this 
absence would afford to their inter- 
course ; a circumstance which the latter 
had in positive terms admitted. Her 
husband was in good health ; his affairs 
were flourishing —his annual income 
was 11,000 francs. On the 28th of 
June he was very well, and in high 
spirits; he was singing in the morning: 
he came into her room and painted 
mustaches on her face, with black 
pommade ; he intended going into the 
country on that day, with his friend 
Alberti. He breakfasted off eggs, or 
rice, but at no fixed hour, on a secré- 
taire, in the arriére boutique. On the 
28th he took his breakfast at about 
half-past nine, and when it was served 
was in his own counter, which faced her. 
The reason why she was not so positive 
on this point on her last examination, 
arose from her not having recalled the 
matter sufficiently to her recollection. 
On that occasion she stated, that she 
could not possibly remember where her 
husband was when breakfast was served ; 
though then she could remember per- 
fectly. Notwithstanding that the fille 
Blin had declared, that when she placed 
the potage on the secrétaire he was in 
the shop arranging some papers, and not 
in the counting-house speaking to her, 
she declared positively that he was in 
the counter, speaking to her. The rea- 
son of her having lost all recollection 
of this important fact on her first exa- 
mination, arose from her extreme ill- 
ness; and also on the second, when on 
the question being pressed, she desired 
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that the magistrate would proceed to 
other interrogatories, and pass over that 
one, she had “la téte extrémement 
faible—fatiguée.” 

This circumstance in the construc- 
tion of the prosecution was important, 
as it was argued that she had had suf- 
ficient time to go from her own coun- 
ter and throw the arsenic into the 
pan. She was asked, what time had 
elapsed between breakfast being served 
and Boursier going into the arriére 
boutique to eat it? but she could not 
recollect. The fi/le Blin had declared 
it to have been an interval of three or 
four minutes. She admitted that the 
secrétaire was placed close to her 
own counter, and that there was a door 
communicating from where she was to 
the spot where the stewpan had been 
placed. No one had gone into the 
arriére boutique between the fille Blin 
bringing in the breakfast and Bour- 
sier entering to eat it. When the hus- 
band had tasted the rice, he called to 
her. “ Taste this rice,” he said; “ I 
think it bad.” She tasted it, and to 
her it appeared perfectly good. He 
called her back, and said, * I assure 
you it is very bad: it burns the throat, 
and is poisoned.” She took the potage, 
gave it to the bonne, and returned to 
the salle @ manger.* Her husband was 
indisposed ; he began to vomit, and 
she gave him some eau sucrée. The 
sister-in-law and Alberti had _ both 
heard Boursier say that the rice had 
burned his throat. He had only taken 
three or four spoonfuls, and he vomited 
after he had drunk the eau sucrée. The 
vomiting was in great quantities, and 
he brought up blood. It was asked 
her why, since Boursier found the 
potage bad, she should not have found 
it so too? To which she replied, “ If 
I had found it bad, why should I not 
have said so?” No one was by when 
she tasted the rice. He vomited after 
taking some spoonfuls, and after that 
brought up some green matter: “ En- 
suite des évacuations ont eu lieu.” 

She had no suspicion of poisoning 
on seeing Boursier indisposed, for he 
was liable to attacks of indisposition, 
which affected him in the same manner. 
She could not recollect if she had or 
had not mentioned this fact to M. 
Bordot; she had mentioned having 
tasted the rice to that gentleman, in 


* Let the reader bear in mind, that the arriére boutique and the salle @ manger are 


the same place. 
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her husband's bed-room, while standing 
near his bed. She had said so on the 
arrival of the medical men, though it 
was partly admitted that Boursier was 
lying senseless in a state of lethargy, 
and could not therefore reply to her 
assertion. The bonne had declared 
that she had retained a part of the rice 
for herself and the child: the rice was 
poured by Boursier from the pan into 
a plate. When he had complained of 
it the second time, she took the rice to 
the bonne; she threw what remained 
in the casserole into an earthen pan, 
under the fountain in the kitchen. She 
washed out the casserole, and she then 
shewed it to her husband, to prove that 
it was clean: she did this to convince 
him that the bad taste could not have 
been caused by the dirty state of the 
casserole. * But,’’ observed the court, 
“to pour water into the casserole was 
the way to do away with the dirt.” 
The answer was, that she did so to 
shew that there was no vert-de-gris in 
it. She supposed the bonne couid say 
what had become of the rice in the 
plate, and she had not given her orders 
to scour out the casserole. Blin, how- 
ever, swore positively that she had 
never seen the rice which was in the 
plate, and that she had received orders 
to scour the vessel. The reason why she 
had not shewn the rice that was on the 
plate to M. Bordot, was because she 
had not the most distant suspicion of 
its having been poisoned. She could 
not tell whether her servant was in the 
habit of reserving rice for herself and 
the child, previously to serving it up 
for her master’s breakfast; and finding 
the rice did her no harm, she allowed 
her child to eat it. She had mentioned 
this to Bordot before Boursier. She 
did not kuow that Boursier had bought 
arsenic; she had been aware that he 
had bought ratsbane. It was possible 
he spoke to her of poison, but she sup- 
posed he alluded to the ratsbane. It 
was also possible, that after her hus- 
band had shewed her what she sup- 
posed ratsbane, that he had desired 
her not to touch it. He had given it 
to one of his shopmen. “ It was in 
evidence,” the court said, “ that it was 
not arsenic which Boursier had given 
to his shopman, but that he had locked 
it up: it was the ratsbane he had so 
delivered. Did she know where he 
placed the former?” She did not; she 
was ignorant if it was in the secrétaire: 
she had the keys of every place. Du- 
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ring her husband’s illness, Halbout, 
the book-keeper, had not requested to 
attend him; and she had not said to 
him that her husband’s complaint was 
known, and that she could best attend 
upon him. Halbout might have made 
the proposition. She allowed Kostolo 
to sit up with the deceased, because 
he represented to her that she was too 
weak to raise up Boursier in bed, if he 
required assistance. It was with her 
consent that Kostolo attended upon 
Boursier: he gave him drink. After 
his death it was proposed to open his 
body; she consulted her friends and 
relations, and they advised her not to 
allow any thing so foolish. She had, 
nevertheless, said subsequently to M. 
Bordot, that if the examination was 
indispensable she would consent; the 
house, however, was not adapted for 
operations of the kind. 

The President. “ In the act of in- 
struction you have not said so. It was 
proposed to you to have the body 
opened, because the medical men were 
astonished at the suddenness of your 
husband’s death ; and the demand was 
made on account of yourchildren, since, 
if their father had fallen a victim to 
hereditary disease, it was of importance 
on their account that the fact should 
be ascertained. 

“ To-day, you say that your refusal 
was grounded on the advice of your 
relations; the fille Blin, however, has 
declared, that your sister-in-law pro- 
posed that you should allow the ope- 
ration, and that you opposed it under 
the pretext that the cause of death was 
known, and that he had died from a 
flow of blood to the head. Your chil- 
dren’s welfare would have been a suf- 
ficient motive for your compliance. 
Did you not request that the body 
should be buried on the day of his 
death ?” 

The prisoner replied, “No.” Not- 
withstanding this denial, the fact had 
been established on the testimony of 
Rousselot and Pihan. 

She continued her admissions. Kos- 
tolo had since her husband’s death 
come daily to the house: sometimes 
he entered the shop, and at others fol- 
lowed her to her bed-room. She had 
not abandoned herself to him a fort- 
night after Boursier’s death; she could 
not have stated otherwise in the act of 
instruction. It was urged by the court, 
that she had pretended, before the judge 
of instruction, that, since Boursier’s 
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death, no intimacy had subsisted be- 
tween herself and Kostolo. Upon that 
magistrate demanding if she persisted 
in that declaration, she had avowed 
that she had yielded to the pressing 
solicitations of Kostolo. The answer 
to this was, “ Usant des droits qu’il 
avait acquis sur moi, il m’a embrassée.” 
But, said the president, you actually 
made the declaration I have stated. 
The prisoner answered, that the juge 
d’instruction had pressed her much on 
that point, and that she had told him 
to write down whatever he thought 
proper. The court observed, “ MM. 
les juges d’instruction connaissent trop 
bien leurs devoirs pour consigner des 
réponses qui n’auraient pas été faites. 
D'ailleurs, vous avez signé vos inter- 
rogatoires.” Her excuse was, that she 
signed them without knowing what she 
did. The court further said, “ Kostolo 
a déclaré que vous vous étiez livrée a 
lui, dans votre chambre-a-coucher, 
quinze jours apres la mort de votre 
mari.” Rep. mt Sorce| “Cela est 
faux !” 

She could not recollect whether it 
was a fortnight after her husband’s 
death that Kostolo had spoken to her 
of marriage, but that he had done so, 
and she had declined. Kostolo had 
declared, that not only had she con- 
sented to his proposition, but that she 
had entertained alarm lest he should 
change his views; therefore she could 
not have declined the marriage. She 
allowed that she had not. It was even 
possible she might have expressed 
alarm, considering her situation. He 
had not proposed to make his visits 
more rare because he was not gra- 
ciously regarded in the house, although 
he had declared this; if she had de- 
sired him to absent himself, it was 
because he had prematurely announced 
the intended marriage, and not because 
suspicions began to be entertained that 
poison had been administered to her 
husband. The physician said nothing 
to her of the civil authorities entertain- 
ing such suspicions. It was on the 
advice of the physician Bordot that 
she demanded of the procureur du roi 
exhumation. She could not say if, after 
this counsel, she had desired Kostolo 
to make his visits more rare. This 
Kostolo had declared. 

She was certain that her husband 
had not poisoned himself, and his death 
could not have been the result of acci- 
dent. She had no knowledge of the 
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manner in which the poison had been 
administered. Had she information 
to give, she would not have delayed its 
communication till the day of trial. 

“ You have abandoned yourself,” 
said the president, “‘ to Kostolo— you 
have entertained for him a guilty pas- 
sion — you have lent him money— you 
have formed the project of espousing 
him; from all this it is argued, that 
you had an interest in your husband’s 
death. Such is the conclusion which 
the act of accusation draws from these 
facts. Nevertheless, can you bring 
home to any one the intention of mur- 
dering your husband?” “To no one,” 
answered the prisoner; “ he had no 
enemies—lhe was so good. Besides, 
if he had been poisoned, should I not 
also have been poisoned, since I tasted 
the same rice? and yet I have not 
even been indisposed.” She was aware 
that no suspicion could attach to the 
fille Blin—she did not harbour any 
herself. She had, on the eve of her 
husband’s death, taken a “ potion émé- 
tisée,” by the desire of M. Bordot: it 
was furnished by the chemist Beral, 
on the 26th of June; and on the 27th 
she had taken it. Notwithstanding 
that that potion was not mentioned in 
M. Beral’s books [extracts from which 
for June and July were produced ], still 
the fille had taken the prescription there. 
She had never purchased arsenic at 
Beral’s. Her husband had never spoken 
of the arsenic, and she had not seen 
any. The court observed, that arsenic 
must have been mixed with the rice by 
some one well acquainted with Bour- 
sier’s habits ; for the poison could not 
have been mixed so well with any other 
substance. 

Kostolo was now brought into court. 
He had been ordered out at the com- 
mencement of the other prisoner's 
examination. 

He said that he had been in France 
six years. After having fought against 
the Turks in Greece, he had come to 

that country to seek a subsistence, be- 
cause he was well acquainted with the 
temper of the French people. He had 
never told Boursier that he had com- 
manded a vessel, but a small barque. 
He went to Marseilles to return to 
Greece, and commanded a barque, in 
which were forty Greeks. He was de- 
sirous of penetrating into the Archi- 
pelago, but fell in with some English, 
who prevented his purpose. [llere 
the accused fell into a loose jargon, 
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which was quite unintelligible ; his 
words and his thoughts were much 
confused and inconsecutive; and he 
attempted to shew that he had run 
great risks in endeavouring to reach 
the Greek army. | 

The president interrupted him, and 
asked if he had never taken the name 
of Bronski? ‘* Never! never,” he re- 
plied ; ** Kostolo—always Kostolo.” 

President. “ Have you ever been a 
courier !”—** Never.” 

He had known the femme Olivereau 
fora year. He had come to Paris with 
the Greek prince Kayarky, who was 
desirous of travelling through Italy. 
With him he went to Marseilles, 
but he soon left him to return to 
Paris, because he liked the city: he 
thought he could there very easily 
earn a subsistence ; but he could not 
get a situation. He returned to Con- 
stantinople, where he learned that the 
Turks were at war with the Greeks. 
[Here the prisoner recommenced in 
his jargon the description of his pre- 
tended campaign with the Greeks. 

The president called him to order, 
by informing him that the detail was 
foreign to the question in hand. 

He had been intimate with the femme 
Olivereau, who had been his mistress, 
and he had lived with her up to the 
time of the accusation against him. He 
had become acquainted with the widow 
Boursier two months previously to his 
arrest on the present charge. He had 
known Charles, a domestic, who knew 
Mademoiselle Reine, who had requested 
Madame Flamand to interest herself in 
his behalf, and she had introduced him 
to her niece Boursier. She said to him 
the first time he saw her, ‘* Vous me 
croyez done bien méchante, puisque 
vous n’avez pas osé entre [it was very 
true he had not dared to goin}; I have 
got several situations for friends, for 
many applications are made to me; and 
I shall have great pleasure in procuring 
a place for you.” After that, he called 
from time to time at Madame Boursier’s. 
One dayheraunt said to him, “I think 
you must wan: money ;” he replied, he 
did not. “ My niece,” continued Ma- 
dame Flamand, “ wishes to supply 
you.” He assured her he was ex- 
tremely sensible of the offer. “ Yes, 
yes,” said the old woman, ‘ you do 
want 200 franes.” Boursier often asked 

him to dinner—he was an excellent 
man. One day he refused, and they 
came and carried him to the house by 
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force. The niece of Madame Boursier 
was confined, and they sought a spon- 
sor for the child, who could stand at 
the font with the aunt. He was pro- 
posed, went to St. Roch, and returned 
with the party to the house. 

The prisoner was proceeding in this 
wild and desultory manner, when he was 
interrupted by the court, and desired 
to give direct answers to the questions. 

He had stood sponsor for the child, 
and from that time commenced his ex- 
treme intimacy. The other prisoner 
lent him 200 francs, and told him that 
it was without the knowledge of her 
husband, but that he would doas much. 
He certainly did tell her he would not 
accept it without her husband’s consent, 
but in an indirect manner. The 
amount of sums received in this way 
was from 6 to 700 francs. [This the 
widow Boursier again denied, adhering 
to her own amount. | 

He had thrice met her by appoint- 
ment on the Boulevards, and had pro- 
ceeded with her and Reine to the 
Champs Elysées. He had gone to 
Versailles with her, and she had been 
twice to his apartment, where Reine had 
left her. It was by her advice that 

Reine had been made confidante ; for 
the widow had said, “ C’est une bonne 
fille, et ii faut une confidante dans ces 
choses -la.”—‘“ Ainsi,” was the next 
question—“ Ainsi la femme Boursier 
s’est livrée & vous dans votre cham- 
bre?” — “ Qui.” [Mouvement dans 
l’assemblée}.” 

He had asked the femme Boursier 
if she would not like to have a husband 
like him, but only in pleasantry, as he 
had not any idea of marrying. Her re- 
ply was, ‘ qu’elle n’osait pas ;” and then 
he added, with great effrontery, “ vous 
sentez bien qu’une femme n’aurait pas 
dit Oui.” We shall continue to give 
a small portion of the evidence in the 
original. 

Dem. “ Ne lui avez-vous pas parlé 
de mariage avant la mort de son mari ?” 
Rép. “ Jamais.” 

Dem. “ Avez-vous demandé a la 
femme Boursier, lors du voyage que de- 
vait faire son mari, a venir coucher dans 
sa maison ?”— Rép. “ Quand on a des 
amourettes * * * je causais avec 
elle; elle me disait: Non, cela est im- 
possible. Mais jamais je n’ai eu d’in- 
tentions positives.” 

Dem. “La femme Boursier I’a de- 
claré.”— Rép. “ Si je Vai dit, c’était 

pour plaisanter.” 
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Dem. “ Vous vous félicitiezavec elle 
du voyage du Boursier?”— Rép. “Oui.” 

Dem. “ Vous avez su que Boursier 
avait renoncé a ce voyage !”—Rép. 
“Qui.” 

Dem. “ A quelle époque devait-il 
faire ce voyage ?”—Reéep. “ Avant sa 
mort.” [Le public, oubliant la gravité 
de Uaudience, fait entendre des éclats de 
rire. | 

On the 28th June he called at 
Boursier’s house at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. He spoke to Boursier, and 
asked him what ailed him; he replied, 
it was nothing. He came back in the 
evening. It is possible that Madame 
Boursier told him that her husband had 
taken some potage, and that he had had 
vomitings in consequence. She ap- 
peared in greatdistress. He requested 
to pass the night with her husband ; 
she refused ; be insisted, and was per- 
mitted. During the night he was 
thirsty ; Madame Boursier prepared 
some l'eau de tilleul, and he adminis- 
tered it. He remained by the husband 
till his decease. 

“ Femme Boursier,” demanded the 
president, “est-ce vous qui apprétiez 
la boissons ?”— Rép. * Oui.” 

Kostolo. ** Et c’est elle que me les 
apportait, pour que je les donnasse a 
son mari.” 

La femme Boursier. “ C’est pos- 
sible.” 

Kostolo (avec force). ** Comment! 
c’est possible !” 

M.le Président. “ Femme Boursier, 
vous souvenez-vous si effectivement 
vous appreétiez les boissons que Kostolo 
faisait prendre & votre mari ?”—Rép. 
*€ Qui ; je crois que c’était moi.” 

Dem. “ Vous, Kostolo, avez-vous 
fait prendre 4 Boursier d'autres po- 
tions ?”— Rép. “ Non; rien que du til- 
leul que me donnait Madame Bour- 
sier.”’ : 

Kostolo had observed that the nails 
were blue. In his country he had seen 
the same symptoms on the body ofa 
prince who had been poisoned. Con- 
sequently, he had suspicion of poison 
immediately on Boursier’s death. Since 
his death, he had gone every evening 
to the widow’s house, and was some- 
times received in the shop, and some- 
times in her own room. 

Dem. “ Elle s’est abandonneé a vous 
quinze jours apres la mort de son 
mari !”’— Rép. ( avecaffectation ) “ Oui, 
Monsieur.” [Murmurs dans Uassem- 


blée.] 
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La veuve Boursier (avec le plus 
grand embarras ). “ La vérité est ce 
que j’ai dit.” 

Question. “ After the death of Bour- 
sier, did you not make propositions of 
marriage to the widow ?”—Answer. 
“ Tow could I have desired to marry 
a woman with five children, and espe- 
cially one whom I did not love.” [ Mur- 
murs of disgust. | 

The President. “ Nevertheless you 
made protestations of attachment ; you 
received money — constantly excited 
her to abandon herself to your brutal 
passion. Your conduct not only shews 
great immorality, but the utmost base- 
ness. I am forced to tell you this.” 

Kostolo ( pretending to weep ). “C’est 
fort bien !” 

Quest. “ You had already one woman 
to cohabit with ?”—Ans. “ Yes.” 

Quest. “ Who supported you ?”— 
Ans. “ Yes.” 

Quest. “And yet youaccepted the fa- 
vours of the widow Boursier, and made 
her protestations of attachment. How 
can you justify yourself?”—Ans. “ I 
know not how to express myself: 1 ask 
pardon of every one—but what I have 
done is very common [a movement of 
indignation|. I had no way of exist- 
ence but by accepting the favours of 
Madame Boursier.” 

He had not made her propositions of 
marriage, although he was aware that 
Boursier was worth a considerable 
sum. 

Quest. “ Although the widow con- 
tinued her business, which was large, 
in addition to what she had from her 
husband, you pretend that it was only 
in sport that you spoke to her of mar- 
riage. It is difficult to believe this, 
hecause at this very time you were liv- 
ing on the bounty of women of your 
acquaintance. After the death of Bour- 
sier, did not the widow say that it was 
very unfortunate for her to have lost 
her husband ; but still she was happy 
that his death had opportunely pre- 
vented his knowledge of the guilty con- 
nexion she had formed ?” 

Ans. “ Yes.” 

The widow Boursier. “ That is not 
exactly the way in which I expressed 
myself. What I did say was,—‘ That 
it was a great misfortune to have lost 
my husband ; but, since he was dead, 
it was better that that took place before 
the fact of our liaison came to his know- 
ledge.’ ” 

President. “ You know that in four 
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years he would have retired with an 
income of 15,000 francs; consequently, 
you must have been aware that the 
widow would have been an excellent 
connexion for you ?” 

Kostolo. “ It is impossible for you 
to know my sentiments.” 

It was proposed to Madame Bour- 
sier to open the body of her husband, 
but she refused on account of her 
children [this the court thought strange, 
as it would have been to their advan- 
tage]; besides which, she said that 
it was useless to open the body, as it 
was well known that her husband had 
died from a coup de sang. It was after 
the visits of the physicians that she 
made application to the procureur du 
voi for the exhumation. After Bour- 
sier’s death, Kostolo proposed to the 
widow that he should make his visits 
less frequent, because he was regarded 
with unfavourable looks in the house ; 
but she replied, that she was mistress 
of her own house, and that he might 
come as usual. The drinks given to 
Boursier were prepared in his room ; 
his wife brought in water in a coffee- 
pot, which she poured into a tea-pot. 

Quest. “ Did you see the dame Bour- 
sier prepare the tea-pot in the kitchen ?” 

Ans. “ Yes.” 

La femme Boursier. “ There was no 
fire in the kitchen; it was in the fire- 
place of the bed-chamber where the 
water was boiled: I put some orange- 
flower into the tea-pot, and it was I 
who for the most part poured the tea 
into the cup.’ 

Trappon, concierge of the cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise, deposed to a com- 
missary of police having come to the 
ground in the month of August, when 
the body was taken from the grave in 
the presence of the friends and relatives 
of the deceased ; and, after it had been 
identified, it was sent to the Ecole de 
Médecine. 

The physician Orfila. We was on the 
30th of July called — the juge 
instruction, and asked, 1st, Whether 
traces of mineral poison ponte in 
bodies for many months after burial ? 

2dly, Whether exhumation in this case 
was dangerous! He answered affirma- 
tively to the first, and also to the 
second ; nevertheless, he said that he 
would undertake the operation. On 
examination of the body, sufficient 
oxide of arsenic was found in the sto- 
mach to have occasioned death. 

Arsenic would occasion sudden vo- 
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miting, although it was more natural 
that it should not act inst untaneously, 
because it was one of the poisons which 
underwent the process of absorption. 
To say that Boursier died of poison, 
was impossible for him, as he was not 
present at the death to witness the 
symptoms anterior to decease. The 
stomach of Boursier had the same ap- 
pearance as the stomachs of persons 
who had been poisoned. 

The physician Gerdry, Professor of 
the Faculty of Medicine, was present 
at the examination, and testified to the 
poison in the stomach. This fact was 
further avouched by the Doctors Hamel 
and Barruel. 

The Doctor Bordot explained what 
he had done when called in; and said, 
that Madame Boursier had mentioned 
having tasted the rice, and finding it 
good, giving the casserole to the fille 
Blin to clean. He confessed that, after 
the procureur du roi had spoken of 
exhumation to him and Tartra, they, 
although bound down to conditional 
secrecy, had gone to the prisoner Bour- 
sier, and informed her what had taken 
place. 

The court expressed itself highly dis- 
pleased at their having done so; and, 
by having given intimation to the sus- 
pected parties, they had been able to 
remove every trace of the crime. They 
had rendered themselves liable to an 
action for such conduct. 

Tartra deposed to the same effect as 
Bordot, and was in a like manner repri- 
manded. 

Toupié declared that, during the last 
night of Boursier’s illness, his wife and 
Kostolo gave him drink alternately. 
She refused to have the body opened ; 
Kostolo gave the deceased his last po- 
tion. The widow, since her husband’s 
death, had been in great affliction. 

The fille Blin. Her master, on the 
28th, got up, as usual, very early; he 
arranged his shop, and then went 
to his own counter with his young 
man. Her mistress was asleep ; her 
master drew mustaches on her face, 
and desired her to take up a looking- 
glass that she might see herself. At 
eight o’clock she brought up the rice; 
she had eaten some herself, and put 
some by for the child. Five minutes 
after, her master complained that it was 
bad. She said, “ Don’t be afraid, sir, 
the casserole is clean, and | have eaten 
some myself; therefore you must be 
mistaken ; it is good.” Her master 
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called her mistress; she was then in 
the kitchen. Madame took the casse- 
role, threw out the rice into the earthen 

an under the fountain, and desired 
= to wash the casserole, and look if 
there was any thing in it which could 
harm her husband. She had been four 
months in her present service. Bour- 
sier had gone to his own counter 
to read the newspaper. He was there 
arranging papers when she served up 
the rice. His wife was not there. 

Femme Boursier, however, persisted 
in her declaration. 

The fille Blin repeated her assertion. 
About four or five minutes elapsed 
between the bringing in the rice and 
Boursier eating it. Madame Boursier 
was then writing. Her husband was 
not near her; he was at the extremity 
of the comptoir. It was not the comp- 
toir occupied by his wife, but at the 
end of the other (the comptoir du vente). 
He was in the place which was farthest 
from the salle d manger. 

[The plan of the premises was ex- 
amined; and it was pointed out that 
the counter where Boursier was, did 
not extend along the whole shop, but 
there was a considerable interval be- 
tween the comptoir du vente and the 
counter where Madame Boursier was 
stationed. | 

Boursier had his back turned to his 
wife. She was in the habit of keeping 
a portion of the rice for herself. The 
child ate some before it was carried to 
the secrétaire. Both she and the child 
were eating at the same time that 
Boursier was. She had placed a plate 
by the rice on the secrétaire. Boursier 
always poured the rice into the plate. 
She was not near him when he com- 
plained of the rice. Her mistress 
brought the rice into the kitchen. She 
did not know who took the plate from 
the secrétaire ; she did not do so. 
[ Madame Boursier here declared that 
she had taken away both the casserole 
and the plate.] Her master’s habit 
was, to put two or three spoonfuls of 
rice from the casserole into the plate, 
and when he had eaten those to take 
out more. She was in the kitchen 
while Boursier was eating. She did 
not hear him say that the rice was 
poisoned. He first called to her to 
complain of the rice. She answered 
him from the kitchen, that she had 

eaten some of it herself. The earthen 
pan into which her mistress threw the 
rice was full of dirty soap and water. 
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She received orders from her. mistress 
towash the casserole, but she had of her 
own accord scoured it. 

Madame Boursier. She emptied the 
rice into the earthen pan, and poured 
water into the casserole. 

Fille Blin was washing at the time. 

Femme Boursier. Why should she 
have disturbed her servant when she 
was busy with soaping the linen? She 
was near the fountain. She poured 
water into the casserole, and then took 
it to her husband, and desired him to 
look at it. 

Fille Blin had sometimes seen Kos- 
tolo come to the house. She did not 
go out with femme Boursier. She never 
suspected the relation which existed 
between them. Her mistress walked out 
with Reine, and she heard they went 
to the Champs Elysées. Boursier was 
not in the habit of vomiting. She was 
present when the physician was called 
in on the 28th; but did not hear her 
mistress say that she had tasted the rice. 
After her master’s death, his widow 
appeared sorrowful, but did not weep. 

A witness proved that Boursier never 
took liqueurs before breakfast ; he al- 
ways rinced his mouth with water, and 
mixed sugar with his rice. 

The fille Reine. Was not present 
when Boursier fell ill. When she 
entered, she was sent by Mad. Boursier 
for Bordot. The wife was angry at the 
husband’s pleasantry, but made up the 
disagreement. She had mentioned to 
witness the fact of having tasted the rice. 
She said that her husband complained 
of pains in the loins. 

President. You had knowledge of 
the intimate relation between the femme 
Boursier and Kostolo? — Ans. No; I 
knew that Kostolo came to the house. 

President. But you accompanied the 
femme Boursier to Kostolo ?—Ans. Yes ; 
but I was unacquainted with her reason 
for going thither. 

President. What! did not Kostolo 
repose confidence in you?—Ans. No. 

President. Kostolo, explain yourself 
on this point.—Ans. I said to Madlle. 
Reine, that Madame Boursier had told 
me that in relations of this kind a 
confidante was necessary. 

La fille Reine. That is false. 

President. But you accompanied 
the femme Boursier to Kostolo’s?—Ans. 
Yes, once. The second time I said, 


laughingly, to Madame Boursier, “ If 
your husband knew of this, he would 
not be satisfied.”—“It is well,” was 
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her answer: “ Iam sure you are not 
the person to inform him ; and, besides, 
if he knew of it, he would say nothing.” 

President. You accompanied the 


femme Boursier to the Champs Elysées, 


and each time you found Kostolo there. 
—Ans. Yes. 

President. You went to Versailles 
with Kostolo, the femme Boursier, Al- 
berti, his wife, and Charles ?—-Ans. Yes. 

President. And you suspected no- 
thing !— Ans. I never thought any thing 
about the matter. 

President. But you have made a dif- 
ferent declaration.— Ans. Mad. Boursier, 
in speaking to me of Kostolo, told me, 
“ Qu’elle l’aimait bien—-pour lasociété.” 
[A general laugh. 

President. What! you accompanied 
her to Kostolo’s, and left her there, 
and you pretend to say that you were 
ignorant of the kind of intimacy which 
existed between them ?—Ans. A person 
can call to see a friend without a breach 
of honour. 

President. Femme Boursier, have you 
ever spoke to Reine of Kostolo?—Ans, 
Yes, sometimes ; but only as of a man 
whom you receive at your house, and 
whom you see with pleasure. 

La fille Reine. Mons. Kostolo has 
certainly told me that he loved Madame 
Boursier ; but that was all. 

Beranger, garcgonépicier at Boursier’s. 
Knew little of the details of the process. 
He did not hear Boursier complain that 
the rice was poisoned, nor did madame 
say that she had eaten any rice. Had 
often seen Kostolo at the house; had 
often seen her go out with him; but 
never suspected the relations between 
them. 

_ Delange, another shopman of Bour- 
sier. Knewnothing. He only remem- 
bered that the Dame Boursier, after her 
husband’s death, was in great affliction, 
and that she repeated his name with 
loud cries. He suspected, like many 
others, something between the two 
prisoners. 

Blin, recalled at the request of one 
of the jury, said that she took the rice 
for breakfast out of a cask in the shop. 
She had put some white salt into it; 
the same salt was used by her during 
the day on other occasions, without 
injury to any one. 

Rousselot, a grocer, and friend of 
Boursier, said that he was present 
When Bordot and Tartra requested the 
Widow’s consent to the examination of 
the body. She replied, that the cham- 
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ber where she was was so small, that 
it would be very painful for her to be 
scarcely removed from the room where 
the operation was performed. She at 
the same time looked at her uncle and 
those present, who agreed with her. 
Toupié did not urge the necessity of 
the operation. Every body was of 
opinion that the burial should take 
place the same day. He could not say 
if Madame Boursier made that pro- 
position—he was too much affected to 
remember. He was of opinion with 
the others ; for the heat was great, and 
the chamber where the corpse lay was 
low and close. There was some talk, 
before Boursier’s death, of discharging 
Halbout, the book-keeper, and the 
shop-woman. He had dined at Bour- 
siers with Kostolo. He told him that 
he had belonged to the Greek expe- 
dition, and, while proceeding to the 
isles of the Archipelago, the Fnglish 
had seized him. It was told him that 
Kostolo was not from Constantinople, 
but from the suburbs of Marseilles or 
Marengo. His informant added, that 
he was personally acquainted with Kos- 
tolo. He had not seen that man since. 
He had met Kostolo at Florence ; his 
name was Robinot. A M. Duchesne 
had told him that the prisoner vaunted 
his purpose of espousing the widow. 

Pihan, a grocer, and a friend of the 
deceased, was one of the party assem- 
bled at the house on Boursier’s death ; 
and it was the general opinion that the 
burial should take place without loss 
of time, as putrefaction had commenced. 
He did not remember that Madame 
Boursier in particular made the propo- 
sition. 

Alberti, maitre d’hétel. A party was 
formed at Boursier’s for Versailles. 
Charles hired a carriage, and Madame 
Boursier got into it with himself and 
Reine. On the road they came up 
with Charles and Kostolo, who like- 
wise mounted. This somewhat sur- 
prised witness. Kostolo during the 
whole day walked with the widow, 
who had hold of his arm. On their 
return, Charles and Kostolo descended 
in the Place Vendome. Some days 
after, Boursier requested witness te 
accompany him to the Gobelins and 
the Jardin des Plantes: the 28th June 
was fixed for that purpose. When he 
called at the house, he heard that 
Boursier bad heen taken ill after eating 
some rice, and that the rice had been 
very painful to his throat. 
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The prisoner Boursier confessed that 
she might have said so: her husband, 
however, had not said any thing to her 
to that effect; nor had Halbout pro- 
posed to attend on the deceased during 
the night ; a fact confirmed by Alberti. 

Bordot, a druggist, proved that he 
sold some arsenic to Boursier on the 
25th of March, and that the wife was 
only once at his house, to take away 
some things bought by her husband. 

Bailli, Boursier’s shopman, said, 
that after his master had made balls 
with a part of the arsenic, he handed 
the rest to him, and he placed it in 
the casier a bouteilles; where it might 
then be found, if not removed by any 
one. 

The president told the witness, that 
on a former occasion he had made a 
different declaration; he replied, that 
if he had done so, it was under a mis- 
take. He was asked if this difference 
in his evidence was not the conse- 
quence of having been tampered with 
since the commencement of proceed- 
ings; the answer was in the negative. 

Halbout, after stating the facts of the 
illness, and the wife’s declaration to 
many, that her husband had pronounced 
the rice poisoned, denied that the de- 
ceased had on the 28th of June com- 
plained of giddiness, or of his eyes 
being blood-shot; and insisted that he 
had offered the wife to pass the night 
in the husband’s room —a fact again 
denied by the prisoner. He had never 
suspected the diaison between her and 
Kostolo. Reine was in her entire con- 
fidence. She had informed witness 
that her mistress had sent her out, on 
one occasion, to bring Kostolo to the 
house. This was denied by Reine, 
who said that her information to wit- 
ness was, that she had gone to inquire 
after Kostolo’s health. 

Beral, the apothecary who supplied 
medicines during Boursier’s illness, 
proved that no poisonous ingredient 
had been sent to the deceased : all his 
poisons were carefully locked in a cup- 
board, of which he alone always kept 
the key. 

The Dame Olivereau confessed her 
connexion with Kostolo. She was 
ignorant of the diaison between him 
and the other prisoner. Many wit- 
nesses spoke to the good character of 
Madame Boursier; but their testimony 
pointed to the period anterior to her 
intimacy with Kostolo. 

In the exercise of his discretionary 
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power, the president of the court called 
a new witness, the Sieur Donzel. 

He was employed in the adminis- 
tration of the royal household ; his wife 
kept a grocer’s shop, where Bailli found 
employment after quitting Boursier’s 
house. Bailli was invited to his late 
master’s funeral. His wife questioned 
him as to what he knew about Bour- 
sier’s death ; he appeared troubled and 
agitated, and at length said that public 
opinion regarded the widow as the 
cause of her husband’s death. His 
wife chided Baill: for inconsiderately 
accusing, on vague rumour, a person 
whom he had served. He, however, 
was as earnest in accusing her as his 
wife was in her defence. Some days 
after, Bailli made frequent visits to the 
femme Boursier; and many persons 
from her house came in search of him. 
One Sunday, on asking his permission 
to go out, Bailli had stated that he 
might probably pass the evening at 
Madame Boursier’s. He desired him 
to return early—sat up till midnight— 
heard the door open: it was Bailli, 
who had come in. From that day he 
changed his tone altogether with re- 
gard to the Dame Boursier — was as 
tolerant as he had before been severe ; 
in fact, he was eager for opportunities 
to vindicate her character. 

When Bailli was called to make his 
declaration before the juge d’instruction, 
the witness asked him if he had not 
weighty charges to urge against Ma- 
dame Boursier ; he replied, that he had 
spoken the truth, and that his depo- 
sitions were unimportant. But some 
time after he changed his language, 
and seemed to know every particular 
attending Boursier’s death. His con- 
duct was observed by all in his house, 
to whom he appeared a suspicious cha- 
racter. One day he saw in his caisse a 
louis, and asked how it came there! 
He was surprised to hear that it was 
placed there by Bailli, who was pos- 
sessed of many more, which he had 
received from his sister. The young 
man himself informed him, that what 
he had were only to the amount of 
120 francs. Some time after, he re- 
quested permission to go to M.Couture, 
Madame Boursier’s advocate. After 
that, Bailli was sent out on business, 
when witness met him talking with one 
of Madame Boursier’s young men. 
Bailli, on returning home, told witness 
that he had called on a particular cus- 
tomer of his, which was not the case. 








On the eve of the trial in the cour 
dussises, he had counselled Bailli to 
speak the truth, and pointed out to 
him the contradictions in his various 
statements. He assured witness that he 
had always spoken the truth, and would 
do so still. He had been obliged to 
dispense with the services of Bailli 
and his shopwoman, between whom 
there seemed to be an understanding. 
Having seen in the papers what had 
taken place in court with regard to 
Bailli’s testimony, he considered it his 
duty to state what he knew about that 
witness. 

The President. *“* Femme Boursier, 
from the testimony of the last witness, 
it appears that you have frequently sent 
persons to inquire after, and have had 
communication yourself with, Bailli.” 
—“T am entirely ignorant of such 
proceedings. Bailli had long left my 
service: he had been sent away by 
M. Boursier, and no doubt for some 
grave cause.” 

The President. “ Bailli, it would 
seem, from what M. Donzel has stated, 
that you have frequently changed your 
language towards the widow Boursier. 
lave you ever had conferences or 
interviews with the Dame Boursier’s 
people !”—“ [ have met them some- 
times, and sometimes they called upon 
me. They asked me if I felt repugnance 
to entering Madame Boursier’s house : 
my answer was, that I did not. Sancier 
and Kostolo invited me to the house.” 

Kostolo said that he had done so in 
accordance with Madame Boursier’s 
expressed wishes. Madame Boursier 
declared that, after Bailli had called 
at her house, and her aunt had spoken 
in his favour, she had stated before 
several persons that she had no objec- 
tion to take him again into her service. 

The President. Nevertheless he had 
been dismissed for some grave offence ? 
—For negligence and idleness. He did 
not come into the house in his visits 
since Boursier’s death, but went into 
the shop where was the fille Reine. 
This was immediatelyconnected with the 
part of the house where she herself was. 

Bailli said that he recollected the 
Dame Donzel had spoken to him about 
his contradictory statements. 

The President. ** You first declared 
that Boursier had given you the rats- 
bane to put by, and had himself taken 
care of the arsenic; then you varied 
your statement, and pretended that he 
had given you the arsenic, which you 
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had locked up in a casier; and you 
have also been as eager to exculpate 
the prisoner Boursier, as you were at 
one time to accuse her.”—Ans.* Dif- 
ferent persons had told me that they 
considered Madame Boursier guilty : 
I only repeated what I had heard.” 

After a further examination, the con- 
tradictions of this witness appeared 
more glaring. 

Rousselot was recalled, and stated, 
that some time after the first deposition 
by Bailli, he (witness) learned that the 
other knew where the arsenic had been 
locked. He proposed that Bailli should 
be made to look for it before wit- 
nesses. Ile went for Bailli, who knelt 
down and looked for a cusier (such 
places are very common in grocers’ 
shops) difficult to discover. He brought 
out two bags; one had the ratsbane, 
the cther a packet enveloped in com- 
mon paper. Bailli tore a corner of the 
paper, and saw arsenic. 

After some further questions, the case 
was closed. Our space will not allow 
any account of the luminous, loyical, 
and eloquent speeches of the advo- 
cate-general and M. Couture. The 
latter, especially, contains dignified 
and impassioned passages. His argu- 
ments in Madame Boursier’s excul- 
pation are exceedingly ingenious and 
happy. Notwithstanding, all believed 
her guilty, except the jury, who ac- 
quitted both Madame Boursier and 
Kostolo. ‘* Veuve Boursier,” said the 
president to this wretched person, “ vous 
allez recouvrer la liberté que les plus 
graves soupcons vous avaient fait 
perdre. Le juré vous a déclarée non 
coupable du crime qui vous était im- 
puté : puissiez-vous trouver la méme 
absolution dans le témoignage de votre 
conscience! Mais n’oubliez pas que 
la cause de vos malheurs, et du dés- 
honneur qui couvrira peut-étre a jamais 
votre nom, fut le désordre de vos murs, 
et la violation des neeuds les plus sacrés. 
Descendez au fond du votre ceeur ; que 
votre conduite a venir efface la honte 
de votre conduite passée, et que le 
repentir remplace lhonneur que vous 
avez perdu.” , 

The admonitions from the judgment- 
seat, however, were unavailing. Ma- 
dame Boursier surrounded herself with 
all her friends, who were rejoiced at 
her acquittal; and a night of loud and 
frantic congratulations followed on the 
heels of the anguish and agony of the 
day. She again appeared as usual in 
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her shop, and allowed herself to be the 
general gaze of the crowds that assem- 
bled round her doors. ‘¢ La foule se pressa 
pendant plusieurs jours devant sa porte : 
c’était & qui verrait cette femme de- 
venue non moins célébre par la formid- 
able accusation qui pesait sur sa téte, 
que par ses coupables relations avec un 
misérable, sans patrie, sans asile, et dé- 
sormais objet de haine et de mépris. 


Specimens of the Art of Governing ‘‘ by Commission.” (October, 





* L’autorité ne crut pas devoir souf- 
frir que Kostolo, cet homme sans autres 
ressources que de frivoles avantages 
physiques, dont il avait fait un aussi 
coupable usage, poursuivit le cours de 
ses honteux exploits; elle se chargea 
de veiller jusqu’a ce qu'il fut sorti 
d’un pays ot sa présence avait été 
marquée par les plus scandaleuses dés- 
ordres.” 


SPECIMENS OF THE ART OF GOVERNING ‘f BY COMMISSION.” 


We feel compelled to turn aside for a 
short space from our lucubrations on 
“ National Economy,” to advert to a 
subject of the day, and one which pe- 
remptorily calls for immediate notice. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
in the first session of the “ Reformed” 
House of Commons is that of the mul- 
titude of subjects remitted to the charge 
of certain roving Commissions, for the 
yurposes of inquiry and investigation. 
This ** talk-much, do-little” assembly 
seems almost to have taken a lesson 
from the lady who “ puther beds out to 
make.” Half a dozen, or half a score, 
subjects which the “ corrupt” repre- 
sentatives of “ rotten boroughs” would 
have boldly encountered, canvassed, 
and dealt with, have been remitted, by 
the boasted “ men of business” from 
Manchester and Sheffield, to a set of 
runners from the newspapers, yclept 
“ Commissioners,” to be by them in- 
vestigated and arranged. 

The ministerial pamphlet which has 

just been published dwells with great 
delight on this change, as an important 
improvement. This is not in the least 
degree surprising, since the said pamph- 
let, after each ministerial department 
had subscribed its quota of puff and 
balderdash, was finally licked into 
shape by certain of these very worthies, 
heretofore sub-editors of some weekly 
newspaper, and now either ‘* in Com- 
mission” or “ in ordinary,” to wit, by 
lucky Mr. Le Marchant, and by ex- 
pectant Mr. Senior, a pair of worthies 
well deserving of more attention than 
they have hitherto received. Le Mar- 
chant particularly calls for notice, and 
perhaps he may get it. 

Select committees of the House of 
Commons are, it seems, to be discon- 
tinued, and roving Commissions of 
paid agents are to be brought into use 
in their stead. The difference be- 


tween the two is certainly great; but 
we cannot concede for one instant that 
the change is an improvement: on the 
conirary, we have a very decided opin- 
ion that the alteration is most seriously 
mischievous. 

The nature and the practice of the 
Ilouse, as to select committees, in the 
years that are past, was this. A mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, whether 
in the administration or out of it, might 
wish to propose some important change 
in the existing laws. He opened the 
case in a speech embracing the whole 
subject. Perhaps there was little differ- 
ence in opinion ; in which case the mo- 
tion passed without much discussion. 
But if, on the contrary, his views were 
seriously dissented from by any consi- 
derable party in the house, the ground 
ordinarily taken was,—“‘ We do not 
admit your facts!’ Recourse was then 
very naturally had to the nomination of 
a select committee, with power to call 
for oral and documentary evidence, and 
then to report the result of their investi- 
gation. 

Now the main feature and character- 
istic excellence of this mode of inquiry 
was, that the leading advocates of the 
two opposing views were always nomi- 
nated members of such a committee, and 
thus there was a real searching into, and 
a fair investigation of, the facts of the 
case. 

On the plea, however, that an in- 
quiry can always be most effectually 
carried on in the very scene of the facts 
and occurrences inquired into, it is now 
said to be quite expedient to abandon 
this course, and to pay a parcel of 
agents, either by the day or by the job, 
to traverse the country, and to bring in 
certain written papers containing what 
they are pleased to call the results of 
their investigation. 

What would be said of an attempt 
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to put an end to the old English plan, 
in civil or criminal trials, of examining 
witnesses in open court? What would 
be thought of a proposition, to em- 
power the judges before whom our cri- 
minal or civil proceedings are taken, to 
send their “ Commissioners” to make 
inquest as to the facts in every issue? 
Or what would be thought even of the 
much more moderate innovation, of 
putting a stop to all cross-examinations 
in courts of law or justice ? 

Yet this is the main difference be- 
tween the two modes of inquiry,—the 
Committee and the Commission. In 
the one you have advocates for both 
views of the question at issue, and you 
have the witnesses fairly brought be- 
fore them, and subjected to their open 
and avowed efforts to elicit proofs of 
the truth of their own views. In the 
other you have a single individual, 
going where he will and when he will, 
and avoiding whom he will, and ask- 
ing only what questions he will. And, 
in short, it is perfectly obvious, that 
nothing but the most perfect neutrality 
of mind, and the most entire absence 
of all bias towards any particular view, 
can possibly render the result so ob- 
tained any thing more than a selected 
parcel of ex-parte evidence. 

Now this perfect purity from any 
thing like a bias, which alone could 
inspire the least confidence in the fruits 
of their labours, is most notoriously 
and undeniably wanting in all the late 
Commissions. The parties placed upon 
them are, one and all, men who have 
been long known, in their various 
minor departments, in the political 
world. In one man we recognise a 
sub-editor of the Globe, in another 
an assistant getter-up of the Examiner, 
in another the runner of one of the 
Times reporters, and so on to the 
end of the chapter. One whole board 
of Commissioners was formed, with 
scarcely three exceptions, from the com- 
mittee who acted at Cambridge for 
Mr. Cavendish’s election. And how 
absurd it would be, to expect that men 
who have thus been mixed up with po- 
litics and party questions should be 
either free from any opinions of their 
own, or should be able to divest them- 
selves of a desire to answer the wishes 
of those who appointed them ! 

Impartiality, then, being almost im- 
possible, under the circumstances of 
the case, we shall feel no surprise if we 
find, on a glance at the evidence pro- 
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duced by these gentry, the strongest 
marks of prejudice, and ofa determina- 
tion to make good their own views and 
those of their employers, at all hazards. 
Still, however, we must own that we 
had not previously anticipated any 
thing approaching to the broad and 
palpable acts of turpitude and falsifica- 
tion, which have met us at every 
page of their voluminous, but worse 
than useless, collections. 

It would be an endless task to at- 
tempt any thing like a complete his- 
tory of their doings, or a detailed ex- 
amination of their “ Reports.” A spe- 
cimen or two may suffice. We will 
take one glance at the Poor-law Com- 
mission, and another at that renowned 
body whose investigations were devoted 
to the subject of infant labour in fac- 
tories. 

The Poor-law Commission was well 
described, a few months back, in Cob- 
betts’ Magazine, in the following pas- 
sage :— 

“‘ These men have gone off, bearing 
with them a fund of philosophical pre- 
judice against poor-laws, ‘ population,’ 
‘ improvident marriages,’ and all the 
whole system and routine of nature ; and 
their object has been to furnish the 
grounds for imputing all sorts of crimes 
to the labouring people; grounds for 
calling them idle, malicious, improvi- 
dent, riotous, fraudulent, and prolific ; 
for calling the old-fashioned overseer un- 
skilful, incautious, and unworthy of trust ; 
for charging the magistrates with unne- 
cessary profuseness ; and for the other 
purpose of connecting all these bad re- 
sults with the unavoidable practice of the 
poor-laws. We believe there are two 
classes of persons who would hunt down 
our poor and our poor-laws together. 
The first is, that class who suffer in their 
pockets from poor-laws, who have pawned 
their property to the fundholders, and 
have had the engagement doubled by 
Peel’s bill; these find that there is nothing 
left for them so long as the poor have 
their share of the produce of the earth, 
and the fundholders have their share. 
This makes people of property wince 
under the burden of the poor-rates. The 
other class consists of frantic specu- 
lators, who live for the greater part in 
London ; have become ‘ possessed of a 
devil,’ an idea that the earth does not, 
and cannot, produce food enough for us 
who are upon it, and who have found 
that little children are the greatest of 
curses ; that early marriages are among 
the greatest of crimes; that to give the 
means of existence is to give a ‘ stimulus 
to population ;’ that laws for the relief of 
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the poor, which have been in existence 
upwi ards of two hundred years, have, 
within the last forty, begun to make the 
lubouring people first poor, then idle, 
then prolific, then fraudulent, then riotous, 
and that they are proceeding to lead to 
God knows what, unless they be timely 
checked by laws founded upon the sug- 

gestions of this set of Commissioners.” 


In this strong and pernicious bias we 
find merely what we had previously 
expected. But, certainly, in ¢heir 
official acts we do find a more un- 
blushing manifestation ofthat bias than 
we could have calculated upon. The 
whole volume of “« Evidence published 
by authority,” is nothing more or less 
than a broad, open, barefaced attempt 
to establish certain assumptions of the 
Malthus party, by evidence picked and 
culled with the greatest care, and from 
which is excluded with equal anxiety 
all the principal facts which would tend 
to destroy those assumptions. 

One of the greatest questions, as it 
regards the peasantry of England, that 
can possibly be named at the present 
moment, is that of “ Cottage Allot- 
ments.” We, on our patt, are per- 
fectly satisfied “of their great utility. 
But we are aware that some persons 
of intelligence and respectability have 
taken up a different view. We are 
therefore quite willing that the facts 
of the case should be inquired into ; 
only desiring a fair and impartial in- 
vestigation, and being ready to abide 
the issue. 

But how have these Commissioners 
conducted this inquiry! Scores, nay 
hundreds, of cases might have been met 
with, in which this method of amelio- 
rating the condition of the poor has 
been adopted, and in which the results 
might have been ascertained.  Es- 
pecially, and above ali others, ought 
they to have reported the facts con- 
nected with Mr. Estcourt’s estates, on 
which estates, by means of this very 
system, the poor-rates, in a parish of 
3,000 acres, had been reduced to 1714. 
in 1829, although in 1801 they had 
been 3322. 

But no! thisewould have ill-suited 
their purpose. The Board itself, and 
its agents, the travelling Commis- 
sioners, are all of the same opinion 
with the amiable Miss Harriet Mar- 
tineau,— namely, that “ cottage al- 
lotments are very bad things ;” for 
that “‘ nothing tends so much to in- 
crease population.” ‘Therefore their 
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eyes were closed against a multitude 
of similar cases, and they scarcely ever 
allude to the subject in their whole 
voluminous “ extracts,” above four or 
five times. 

These few times, however, they could 
scarcely avoid its introduction. But 
how do they handle the facts which are 
presented to them? In a very curious 
manner; in a manner curious for its 
mendacity and eflrontery. 

Immediately we opened the volume 
we turned instinctively to this point. 
We knew that the allotment system 
was pre-eminently hated and dreaded 
by the Malthusians, and we naturally 
felt a little curiosity to see how they 
would deal with the facts which would 
every where present themselves, op- 
posed to their favorite theory. We 
found that the volume opened with an 
index, which is not quite the ordinary 
arrangement, as indexes are usually 
placed at the end. But we soon dis- 
covered the object of this innovation. 
This index is both descriptive and ex- 
planatory, and not only informs the 
reader what he may expect to find on 
any given page, but also what deduc- 
tions he ought to draw from the facts 
therein contained. Beyond doubt, it 
is the most officious and didactic “ in- 
dex” that we ever had the good or ill 
fortune to encounter. 

Under the head of “ Cottage Allot- 
ments,” we found, as we expected, a 
* plentiful lack” of information. The 
topic, all-important as it was, was only 
alluded to four or five times. Among 
these notices, in the index, we observed 
the two following : — 

** Small gardens for the mere occupa- 
tion of after-hours, as a mere amuse- 
ment, morally good ; 41.” 

** Ultimate bad effects of large allot- 
ments, hidden by small immediate advan- 
tages; 16. 40. 43.” 

So said the index. We turned to 
the pages 41. 16.40.43 ;” and were 
certainly not a little astonished — even 
knowing, as we did, the lengths to 
which * economists ” will sometimes 
go,— to find that all this important 
matter described in this argumentative 
index, was neither more nor less than a 
dow nright Jubrication ! Certain facts 
are said to be stated in certain pages of 
the work; but when you turn to those 
pages no such facts are there, nor any- 
thing in the least resembling them. 

The index tells you, that at page 41, 
small gardens for mere amusement are 
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proved to be good. The fact is, that 
at page 41, nota word is said of small 
gardens, or of mere amusement, but, on 
the contrary, allotments of lund are 
shewn to be really usefud and valuable 
to the poor as means of subsistence. At 
the other three pages, you are in- 
structed to expect something about the 
“ ultimate bad effects ;” but when you 
turn to those pages you find not a 
single syllable of the kind ;— not a 
word about any bad effects whatever. 
“ Small immediate advantages” are 
spoken of in the index, and when you 
read the page referred to, you find that 
these * small advantages” consist in 
a great reduction of the poor-rates, 
even in the short space of two years, 
and an entire change in the conduct 
and character of the poor, converting 
them from miserable mcendiaries into 
a comfortable and industrious peasan- 
try, ready to guard instead of destroy- 
ing their masters’ property. These 
are the things which this index-maker 
calls ** small advantages.” And _ this 
is the sort of “Report” which the 
nation is to pay for, and which it is 
to be insulted by seeing ** published 
by authority.” 


So much for the Poor-law Commis- 
sion. ‘Turn we now to the twin atro- 
city— the commission for prolonging 
ihe system of infanticide now carried 
on in our factories. 

But here we are altogether con- 
founded and perplexed, at the outset, 
by the immense mass of mingled folly 
and wickedness which spreads itself 
out before us. A volume thicker than 
a church Bible lies open before us, 
filling nearly a ream of paper, and 
scarcely a page can be opened without 
presenting facts or observations which 
make us blush for our country, and 
force from our hearts all but execration 
on those who could imagine, and still 
more on those who conld undertake, 
such a “ commission” as this. In one 
place, we have a creature called “ John 
Elhott Drinkwater,” alarming, as is 
confessed, by his looks, and not less by 
his cautions, a poor cripple who had 
given evidence before the committee of 
the House of Commons, and whose 
mind, as well as his limbs, had been in 
a great degree sacrificed to the detesta- 
ble factory system. To this poor victim 
Drinkwater devotes his most especial 
attention ; upon him he spends his 
choicest cross-examining skill; and 
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after having first alarmed him out of 
all self-possession, and then chased 
him up and down with the cunning 
and almost with the avidity ofa fiend, 
he dismisses him with malicious self- 
complacency, and notes down in his 
report, that “ Hebergam equivocated 
in a most extraordinary manner.” And 
this same being, who seems to have 
thought it his most especial business to 
destroy, if possible, the credibility of 
the witnesses before the committee of 
1832 —in order thereby to leave the 
victims of the system, with all their 
crippled limbs and emaciated bodies, 
entirely at the mercy of his merciless 
employers,—this same creature, Drink- 
water, calling himself an impartial 
“ commissioner of inquiry,” is after- 
wards found feasting at the house of 
the principal mill-tyrant of the district 
in which his inquiries were to be 
made! Bullying the poor cripple, in 
order thereby to sacrifice his character 
to that same accursed system which 
had already made havoe of his body 
and his mind, and then carousing with 
the bloated factory-owners, to whose 
avarice Llebergam, with myriads more, 
had been carelessly sacrificed. 

Another of these people, named 
Cowell,— though the physical part of 
the question is entirely taken out of his 
charge, a medical commissioner being 
especially appointed to each district, 
for this particular purpose,—chooses to 
amuse himself three times in a single 
page, with remarks on “ the bosoms” 
of the girls who gave evidence before 
him! Butthere is no end of either the 
folly or the wickedness of these fitting 
ayvents of a conclave of ‘ economists.” 
The man who can turn over the pages 
of their endless “ first report” for ten 
minutes, without feeling his blood boil 
within him, is only fit for the society 
of savages, or Martineaus. 

Yet one cannot help laughing, every 
now and then, in the midst of one’s 
wrath, to see the stilted arrogance with 
which these creatures are puffed up. 
Fellows who have been only accustomed 
to run about London to pick up odd bits 
of scandal, or * shocking accidents,” for 
some reporter to the Zunes newspaper, 
find themselves all at once chronicled 
in the London Gazelte as ** Members 
of a Royal Commission.” Forthwith 
they begin hardly to walk or even to 
strut, but rather to float upon the air ; 
and seem to feel the most unfeigned 
surprise that such little folks as Mr. 
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Sadler and Lord Ashley do not at once 
fall down and worship them. As for 
a respectable man who manages, for the 
benevolent Mr. John Wood, one of the 
largest worsted mills in the kingdom, 
and who seems to have estimated their 
worships at about their just value,— 
no words can express the indignation 
which swells within them, at the re- 
membrance of his “ gross imperti- 
nence.” They designate him, in their 
offended dignity, “the man Hall!” 
If “ the man Hall” were to retort upon 
them the same appellation, he would 
certainly be guilty of a gross misno- 
mer. A job so despicable in its ob- 
ject, and performed in a spirit, if pos- 
sible, even worse than its originators 
proposed to themselves, and paid “ by 
the piece” with the paltry bribe of 
“ two hundred pounds”—has certainly 
nothing about it which sorts with the 
name of “ man.” 

It is perfectly impossible to give any 
thing like a general sketch of the pro- 
ceedings of these voluminous gentry. 
One little specimen, however, we have 
fallen upon, so complete in itself, and 
so rich in all its points, that we cannot 
resist the temptation of sketching it for 
the amusement and edification of our 
readers. It is contained in the “ ex- 
aminations taken by Mr. Cowell,” and 
is denominated by that worthy person 
“ the Wigan case.” 

Twelve folio pages of this first report, 
printed with the public money, have 
been filled with “ the Wigan case.” 
What is this Wigan case, that it should 
occupy so much of the valuable time 
of “ Mr. Cowell,” or cause the expen- 
diture of so much of the nearly equally 
valuable money of the people of Eng- 
land? 

It is introduced thus: 


‘« Mr. Ashworth requested me to ex- 
amine into a statement respecting child- 
ren working in chains, &c. at Wigan.” 


The first thing that strikes us here, 
is the sort of latitude which these 
gentry give themselves, as to the ob- 
jects and limits of their inquiry. Their 
time was to be paid for by the public. 
Their “ reports” and “ examinations” 
were to be printed at the cost of the 
public. Decency, therefore, one would 
have thought, might have prescribed 
something like an adherence to the 
main object and purport of the whole 
inquiry. Their commission was, to 
inquire into, and report upon, “ the 


actual state and condition of the chil- 
dren employed in factories,” and the 
propriety of diminishing the hours of 
labour. Instead of which, Mr. Cowell, 
at the mere request of a mill-owner, 
goes into an inquiry, the one main 
object of which is, “ to examine into 
a statement” made by Mr. Oastler ; or, 
in other words, to prove, if possible, 
this indefatigable friend of the factory- 
children a liar! 

Some excuse may be offered for the 
frequent investigation and resifting, by 
the commissioners, of the evidence 
given before the committee of 1832. 
If fairly conducted, this line of inquiry 
might perhaps have been in a degree 
justifiable, as giving the masters a fair 
opportunity of explaining or rebutting 
facts therein stated to their prejudice. 

But we are not here dealing with 
the evidence, but with “ a statement.” 
That statement was made at two 
public meetings by Mr. Oastler, and 
also at another by a Mr. Grant. Mr, 
Oastler, who is the great object aimed 
at, had said at the City of London 
Tavern Meeting, Feb. 25, 1833, that, 

**In a mill at Wigan, the children, 
for any slight neglect, were loaded with 
weights of twenty pounds placed over 
their shoulders, and hanging behind 
their backs.” 


And at the Bolton meeting he said— 


** At Wigan they tie a great weight to 
their backs.” 


This was the “ statement” which 
was to be rebutted. Because a Mr. 
Ashworth, a mill-owner, requests it, 
“ Mr. Cowell” goes into a lengthened 
inquiry, with the obvious hope and 
expectation of being able to prove 
Mr. Oastler to be a gross calumniator. 
As to the public time which he was 
wasting, or the public money he was 
squandering, on the gratification of 
Mr. Ashworth’s spleen against Mr. 
Oastler, that consideration appears not 
to have at all disturbed his mind. 

Well, “the Wigan case” is gone 
into, and the following are its main 
features. 

The girl, Ellen Hootton, is examined. 
She deposes that she was put to work 
at Eccles’ factory at Wigan, before she 
was eight years old; that she was 
often beaten by the overlooker, Swan- 
ton, for having her ends down; that 
she was beaten as often as twice a 
week, till her head was sore; that she 


ran away because of this beating; and 
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that for so running away, he tied a 
great weight of iron, and two smaller 
pieces, round her neck, and made her 
wear it half an hour at a time; and 
also, that weights were tied to other 
children in the same mill. 

The mother, Mary Hootton, is next 
examined, and she deposes, that the 
child was a “ very stupid girl ;” that 
she was weighted several times; above 
five; that the child bent under the 
weight, complained of her shoulders 
aching, and cried very much; and that 
she herself, when telling the story to 
those who had asked her, had wept in 
relating it. 

Then comes the overlooker himself, 
William Swanton, and a precious ex- 
hibition he makes. 

He admits that Eccles’ mill ran from 
six to eight, and sometimes from five 
to eight, or fifteen hours. He admits 
having “ strapped” her—this poor, 
stupid little girl of seven or eight years 
old, working fourteen or fifteen hours 
a-day. He then comes to the “ run- 
ning away”—a thing which he con- 
fesses to have been not at all uncom- 
mon in that mill, (and certainly the 
children would have been a very un- 
common set if it had been,) and he con- 
fesses that for so running away he 
“put a weight” on her. He is then 
asked — 

“How long did it remain on each 
time ’—Half an hour. 

“ How heavy was it?—Betwixt eight 
or ten pounds. 

** What was it ?—Cast iron. 

“ Where was it put?—A top of her 
back. 

“« What was its shape ?—Square. 

“ Was it all of one piece?—Yes! 

*“ Did you never put more than one 
piece on her!—Yes!! 

“ How many ?—Two small pieces be- 
sides ! 

“* What were their weights? — Be- 
twixt two or four pounds each, 

“ How much did it weigh altogether ? 
— About fourteen or sixteen pounds.” 


This candid, truth-telling witness is 
next asked as to the other cases of 
weights. 


“ Did you ever put weights upon any 
other children 1—Yes, one! 

“ Any more than one 1—No. 

** Was it a boy or girl ?—A boy. 

** What was his name 1~Lowe. 

*“* What was that for? — Running 
away. 

“Did you ever put weights on any 
other ?—No, 
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“‘ Were weights ever put upon Thos. 
Daily 1 — There was one once fastened to 
his leg! ‘ 

‘* What was that for?— Running away. 

*« Who fastened it ?—Me.” 


One would have thought that this 
was enough. It was sufficiently clear 
that the girl, naturally slow, was put 
to the factory at too early an age, was 
worked far too long in the day, was 
beaten for “ not keeping her ends up,” 
was thus induced to run away, and 
was then loaded with heavy pieces of 
iron, to the amount of sixteen pounds 
or upwards. All this is confessed by 
the overlooker himself—whose style of 
giving evidence we have already seen; 
and if he confesses to sixteen pounds 
weight, we may safely take the reality to 
have been nearer twenty. What, then, 
would one have expected this Mr. Com- 
missioner Cowell to have done? Surely 
he would naturally say to Mr. Ash- 
worth, “ Well, you see the thing is 
too true: it is not to be denied that 
the fact is so. Not a word of Mr. 
Oastler’s statement can be called in 
in question! You had better take 
your witnesses away, and say as little 
as may be about the matter.” 

This, one would think, would be the 
course taken by any man who had a 
particle of common sense or common 
feeling about him; but Mr. Commis- 
sioner Cowell appears to have no more 
of the one than he has of the other, 
After levelling continual insinuations 
at Mr. Sadler, for putting leading ques- 
tions to the witnesses of 1832, this 
man Cowell absolutely puts to this 
scoundrel overlooker, Swanton, such a 
question as this : — 

“Then I understand your story to 
be, that ¢his was a lazy, idle, good-for- 
nothing, runaway girl, whom you could 
not manage by any means?”! !!— 
* Rep.” 

And then, having thus crammed this 
miserable, lying apology into the man’s 
mouth, Mr. Commissioner Cowell sums 
up the whole business with the follow- 

ing remarks, which are to form the sum 
total of all that the nation is to gain 
for the fifty or an hundred pounds of 
the public money which has been 
wasted in the investigation and pub- 
lication of “ the Wigan case :”— 

“ T have to remark, on the foregoing 
set of examinations, that the girl is 
certainly a very bad, lying girl. Swan- 
ton, I believe, meant no harm, and the 
weighting of the girl gave her no pain. 
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It was an ignorant, stupid device of 


his to cure the girl of running away, 
but not cruelly intended.” 

Sixteen or eighteen pounds of iron 
tied round a child’s neck and shoulders, 
and she forced to walk up and down 
with it for half an hour together! And 
this, says this creature, “ gave her no 
pain,” and was * not cruelly intended !” 
Bravo! Mr. Commissioner Cowell! 
what would we not give to see thee 
parading at Charing Cross, for half an 
hour at noon on each day of the next 
week, with about a hundred weight 
and a half of iron tied round thy neck 
—a proportion, too, rather lighter than 
that of eighteen pounds for a little girl 
of seven years old! 

“Gave her no pain”!—Why, the 
child’s own mother —one, too, evi- 
dently of the coarsest Lancashire 
breed—one careless and cruel to her 
own offspring, and who had even 
countenanced the infliction of this 
brutality—even this woman confesses 
that the girl did suffer pain, and was 
not able, in short, to stand upright 
under the weight, but walked up and 
down with her body bending under the 
load. But it is useless talking. Let 
any one who really doubts the cruelty 
of the deed, take a child of that age, and 
try it even for five minutes under the 
infliction: he will then be able to 
appreciate Mr. Cowell’s belief, that 
Swanton “ meant no harm,’ "and that 
the infliction “ gave no pain.” 

Such, then, were the doings of the 
“ Factory Commission,” or, rather, 
such was one of their exploits. The 
only use of this little episode, “ the 
Wigan case,” 
the whole set of these people, and the 
object they evidently kept in view. 
Their business was to defame the op- 
pressed, and to screen the oppressor ;— 
and most thoroughly did they enter 
into the spirit of their “‘ Commission.” 

If any thing, however, could pos- 
sibly mi ake the whole affair ridiculous, 
it would be one little circumstauce, to 
which, in conclusion, we must just 
advert. 

In announcing the names of the 
commissioners to the public, the mi- 
nisterial newspapers dwelt with much 
complacency on the name of “ Mr. 
Stuart, the American traveller.” Be- 
yond doubt, the name of this gentle- 
man carried with it more weight and 


respectability than did the names of 
such people as Chadwick, the sub. of 
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Tyas the Times reporter. But then, how 
does all this glorying in Mr. Stuart's 
name rebound upon them with double 
force, when it afterwards appears, in 
the working of the drama, that this 
same Chadwick, sitting in London, as 
one of the Central Board, is actually 
allowed to garble, mutilate, and change 
the entire character of Mr. Stuart’s 
official communications of evidence ! 

Mr. Stuart has published a length- 
ened correspondence in the columns of 
the Courier. He there distinctly charges 
the Central Board with many and 
weighty offences; in the suppression 
of much important evidence, the tone 
of which was opposed to their own 
newly adopted fancy of a “relay 
system.” Ile concludes in the follow- 
ing words: 


** The Teport of the I Factory Commis- 
sioners is no more the report of the 
twelve persons appointed to see things 
with their own eyes, and to report their 
observations on them, than of any twelve 
gentlemen who may by chance meet in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard. It is the report 
of three gentlemen residing in Londen, 
who, for ‘aught that appears in the re- 
port, never visited a cotton factory, nor 
a flax factory, in their The ‘im. 
partial part of the public,’ to whom you 
now appeal, and to whom, as alr ady 
mentioned, you have made so frequeut 
appeals in the course of the proceedin 's, 
will now be able to judge what authority 
ought to attach to your report, and to 
your statement, that you had considered 
all the evidence sent you by the District 
Commissioners. I am aware that you 
have publicly given all the weight of 
your own authority to your own report, 
by declaring in a leiter, pub lished anonv- 
mously, which, however it will be ad- 
mitted, proceeded from your office at 
Whitehall, and appeared in the Spectator 
newspaper of the 13th July, that ‘ your 
report cout tins a clear and faithful ana- 
lys sis of the evidence, and a perfe ctly in- 
telligible statement of the opinions and 
recommendations of the Central Board 
founded on that evidence.’ I appre- 
hend, however, that far more than enough 
has been said to convince every sensible 
person who peruses this correspondence, 
and most especia lly your own adeniosions 
contained in it, that ‘ your opinions and 
recomme dations are not founded on that 
evidence.’ 1 cannot allow myself again 
to detail the evidence of the gentlemen 
at Dundee, obtained by your express in- 


lives. 


junctions, on the very point of your re- 


commendation, but directly opposed to 
it; and to which it was unquestionably 
your duty, since you now declare that 
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you remember to have perused and con- 
sidered it, to refer in your report; nor to 
do more than to recall to your recollection 
the material fact, that you have omitted 
all notice of the mass of evidence, both 
in Scotland and in Lancashire, unfavour- 
able to your views.” 


This, assuredly, puts the finishing 
stroke to the whole maneuvre. The 
ministry could not, they declared, ven- 
ture to legislate without more inquiry. 
The House of Commons, obediently 
following their suggestion, humbly 
prayed his majesty to appoint a royal 
commission, in order that they might 
be enabled, by the information thus 
obtained, to enact the most fitting and 
appropriate remedies. Well! a com- 
mission is issued; a few respectable 
names like that of “ Mr. Stuart, the 
American traveller,” are introduced ; 
but when we come to look at the 
actual working of the thing, we find 
that while these few honest men are 
using their best endeavours to gather in- 
formation,and while the remaining com- 
missioners, creatures such as Cowell, 
and Power, and Drinkwater, are con- 
tributing their quota of slander and 
falsehood,—the results of the whole, 
be they what they may, are already pre- 
arranged, ordered, and digested, by a 
sub-reporter of a London newspaper, 
and their “ reports” when received, are 
only printed so far as happens to sort 
with this preconceived plan. Such a 
style of legislation, or such abuse of 
the public funds, was never before 
heard of! 

Mr. Stuart’s correspondence lets us 
into one or two other secrets of some 
practical importance. We there find 
it distinctly admitted, on all hands, 
that negotiations were going on be- 
tween the Board of Trade and the 
mill-owners, touching the sort of mea- 
sure which government would carry 
through Parliament, long before these 
commissioners had carried in their 
reports. The whole affair of the 
Commission was nothing but a blind 
to amuse the public, and occupy 
the time, while a delusive, ineffective 
scheme was concocted; and its re- 
ports and evidence were to be used, 
and were used, as Mr. Stuart assures 
ls, only so far as they supported 
the plan previously agreed upon be- 
tween the ministry and the mill- 
owners. 

A perusal of the act itself, just now 
published, fully confirms this view. 
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Never was there a more futile and 
worthless piece of legislation. 

The whole object is exactly what was 
confessed to Mr. Stuart by one of the 
greatest mill-owners in the kingdom, 
who told that gentleman, as he states 
in his correspondence, that “ he gave 
his approval to the measure, because he 
knew it to be impracticable.” In fact, 
this was the one great point with the 
mill-owners, namely, to obtain an im- 
practicable, or, in other words, a useless 
bill; and in this they certainly have 
succeeded to admiration. 

The leading feature of Mr. Sadler’s 
and Lord Ashley’s bill was its practical 
effictency. It did not attempt to do 
every thing; it did not promise to work 
miracles ; but what it promised it was 
intended, and was fitted, to perform. 

On the other hand, the great charac- 
teristic of the ministerial measure is its 
inefficiency. Some things it wholly 
passes over, and then endeavours to 
balance the transaction by promising 
largely in other matters; which pro- 
mises, however, when we come to exa- 
mine them, are never likely to bear 
the fruit of performance. 

First, of omissions. And, let it be 
observed, that the ministerial bill is not 
anew measure—it is merely Mr.Sadler’s 
bill altered. When, therefore, we find 
certain clauses of the original bill struck 
out, we may fairly conclude, that they 
were so struck out because they were 
held by the Board of Trade and the 
mill-owners to be altogether objection- 
able. 

Mr. Sadler’s bill had a clause pro- 
viding for the properly fencing off the 
machinery of mills, so as to secure the 
children from being caught and hurt, 
or killed by it. This clause is alto- 
gether struck out in the bill as passed. 
No security whatever would be con- 
ceded by the mill-owners; nor would 
Lord <Althorp, though earnestly en- 
treated, demand any from them. And 
yet within the last three or four weeks, 
since the passing of the bill, we have 
seen in the public prints inquest after 
inquest, held in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, on the remains of children who 
had been torn in pieces by the ma- 
chinery of the factories. Doubtless, 
for every life absolutely lost we may 
calculate upon ten arms, or legs, or 
fingers, torn off. But what care the 
mill-owners, or what care the people at 
the Board of Trade, about the arms or 
the lives of a parcel of little children? 




















































Mr. Sadler’s bill provided, that in 
every new mill which might be here- 
after erected, the rooms in which these 
poor little creatures were to be mewed 
up, often with the artificial heat of steam, 
should be of at least ten feet height. 
This clause is wholly struck out / 

Mr. Sadler's bill provided that no jus- 
tice ofthe peace should hearacomplaint 
connected with any mill, who was him- 
self interested in it, or was the father, 
son, or brother, of those interested in 
it. One would have thought that com- 
mon decency would have prevented 
any objection to this proviso. But 
no! it is wholly struck out / 

But the grand omission of all is in 
the point of penalties. The original bill 
relied mainly on this for its efficiency. 
Knowing that the parties concerned 
were generally of the wealthier classes, 
and that complaints would not be fre- 
quent, nor convictions easily obtained, 
it provided such penalties, when a case 
was really brought home, as would not 
be lightly regarded by the parties con- 
cerned. The pecuniary fines ran from 
20/. to 100/.; and in aggravated cases 
of criminality, even a short imprison- 
ment wasadded. All these provisos, it 
is needless to say, are wholly struck out ! 

In their place we have the absurd 
enactment of a penalty of “ not ex- 
ceeding twenty pounds, nor less than 
one pound!’ But lest this twenty-shil- 
ling fine should appear too dreadful to 
the imagination of “ John Marshall, 
Esquire, of Headingley Park, late mem- 
ber of parliament for the county of 
York,” it is considerately provided that 
the magistrate “ may mitigate such 
penalty below the said sum of one pound, 
or may discharge the person charged 
with the offence!” 

In fact, the whole affair is nothing 
but the merest “ moonshine.” The 
special excellencies of the bill, ac- 
cording to the ministerial newspapers, 
lie in the education clauses, and in the 
inspectorships. These are sheer delu- 
sion. Take the 22d clause : 

“ And be it further enacted, that 
whenever it shall appear to any in- 
spector that a new or additional school 
is necessary or desirable, to enable the 
children employed in any factory to 
obtain the education required by this 
act, such inspector is hereby authorised 
to establish, or procure the establish- 
ment of such school.” 

“ As how?” Authorised? Well; 
but what powers, or means, or funds? 
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Any man, we suppose, be he “ in- 
spector” or not, is at liberty, without 
being ‘ authorised,” to “ establish a 
school.” But if we ask, what does this 
act do to enable any one to establish a 
school, the answer is— Just nothing! 

As to the inspectorships, the clause 
which creates them itself throws a 
ridicule over the whole affair. It 
runs thus, that “ whereas the act of the 
42d of Geo. III. provided for the ap- 
pointment of certain inspectors” to dis- 
charge certain duties, and whereas “ the 
provisions of that act have not been car- 
ried into execution,” and “ the laws 
for the regulation of the labour of child- 
ren in factories have been evaded ;” 
therefore, be it enacted that the same 
scheme be adopted over again. In other 
words, as a plan relying mainly upon 
inspectors has been found wholly in- 
operative, we will now, instead of re- 
sorting to the common-sense plan of 
sufficient penalties, have another scheme 
of inspectorships, just as certain of being 
ineffectual as the former. In truth, this 
former bill, of the 42 Geo. IIT. which has 
turned out to be mere waste paper, had 
a far better shew and promise of prac- 
tical utility about it than the present. 
It enacted that there should be two 
inspectors in every county in which 
manufactures should be carried on. 
The present bill only provides four for 
the entire kingdom. Four inspectors ! 
Why, if one takes Yorkshire, which is 
enough itself for six; another Lanca- 
shire ; another Scotland ; and the fourth 
Gloucestershire,—what is Wales, and 
Norfolk, and all the rest of the king- 
dom todo? And what sort of inspec- 
tors are these likely to be? Appointed 
by the same parties who appointed 
Cowell and Drinkwater, what may we 
expect but that one inspector will be 
declaring, that weights of 16lbs., sus- 
pended round the necks of little child- 
ren, “ give no pain;” and that another 
will be found feasting with the mis- 
creants who so suspended them? And 
of what real value would be such “ pro- 
tectors of the slaves” as these? 

No! no!—the scheme was never 
intended to be any thing more than 
a blind, a device to get rid of the 
question. In fact, the mill-owner 
quoted by Mr. Stuart explains the 
whole affair, both as it regards the 
ministry and the factory people; “he 
gave his approval to it because he knew 
it to be impracticable.” That is the 
simple truth of the whole matter. 
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BULWER— WESTMACOTT *.— COBBETT— JOHN WOOD OF PRESTON — 
AND OTHERS. 


Poor Bulwer has lately published a 
most unfortunate congeries of trash, 
called England and the English; he 
should have entitled it, Cockneyland 
and the Cockneys. The book is no- 
thing more nor less than a paltry col- 
lection of the various stupidities which 
were deemed too stupid for the New 
Monthly Magazine. We have the 
same nonsensical impertinence about 
the House of Commons—the same ex- 
tolling of the mean people who com- 
pose the liberal part of that assembly, 
and their idiotical talk—the same 
struggling and plunging to unite the 
hack-literary man, drawing his wages 
from a bookseller, with the character 
of the independent gentleman of long 
descent, deriving his revenue from his 
acres —the same horrid stuff about the 
gentility of the unheard-of Bulwers, 
and “all the rest of it” that infects all 
Bulwer’s works, sacred or profane. 

In a word, Bulwer is the new “king 
of the Cockneys.” Affectation, imper- 
tinence, arrogance, stupidity, ignorance, 
malevolence — all these qualifications 
for the throne-literary of Cockaigne 
are his in abundant store. He does 
not wear yellow breeches, we admit; 
but he does sport a particoloured neck- 
cloth, bedaubed at the bottom with a 
gilt chain. He walks into a drawing- 
room with a high-striding strut, and 
endeavours to talk sweet nothings to 
the ladies, who soon shrink from his 
contact, warned off partly by the dis- 
gusting style of his conversation, and 
altogether by the unsavoury odour of 
his breath ; which, Lady Morgan de- 
clares, would knock down a copul, a 
word in the Irish language signifying 
a horse. He fancies himself as hand- 
some a man as Malvolio; and ever- 
lastingly smiling in cross garters, shews 
off in the appropriate livery of that im- 
mortal flunkey, as his representative in 
“ the Reformed House.’ 

The man is generally acknowledged 
to be a blockhead past redemption ; and 
we shall take another opportunity of dis- 
secting his book : in the meanwhile 1t is 
our duty to remark, that one passage it 
contains has had the good fortune of 
awaking the ire of Westmacott. Bulwer 
—himself the shabbiest of mankind — 











* Letter to E, L. Bulwer from C. M. Westmacott. 


had the insolence to “ show up” West- 
macott, under the name of Sneak, and 
to attribute to him various mean things, 
similar to those which Bulwer himself 
was and is in the habit of perpetrating. 
Into this controversy we shall not enter, 
for the very good reason that Westma- 
cott has taken proceedings against poor 
Bentley, the hapless publisher of this 
rubbish (already sufficiently punished 
by the want of sale of his good-for- 
nothing speculation) ; and intends, we 
understand, to call Bulwer as a witness 
in the case. There he will stand in court 
to be sifted ; and as we take for granted 
Westmacott will secure a proper coun- 
sel, we are certain that there will be 
some fun. We shall review the “ testi- 
mony of Bulwer” at no small length, 
when the time comes. 

In the mean while, during the de- 
pendence of this suit, our friend of the 
Age has taken the cudgels in his own 
hands, and demolished the Great Shab- 
baroon in splendid style. The first 
paragraph of the pamphlet before us* is 
excellent, 


‘¢ Sir,—In a work published with your 
name, you have done yourselfthe honour 
of attacking me. This you had a perfect 
right to do—no man entertains more 
profound contempt for you than I; and 
no man will more constantly give ex- 
pression to that feeling. It has been 
my ambition through life to deserve the 
hostility of such arrogant coxcombs as 
yourself, and I am delighted to find your 
name enrolled among my public ene- 
mies.” 


This is very well; what follows is 
better. Bulwer had been so rash as 
to talk of beating Westmacott. In 
spite of the juvenility of the name, we 
do not think the New Monthly has a 
chance against the Age. We back the 
veteran at any odds. At all events, if 
Bulwer meant any thing beyond a 
cowardly rodomontade, he is bound 
to try his luck after the following retort 
from Bernard Blackmantle, appearing 
unmuffled, and without the gloves: 


‘ But, sir, when you talk of personal 
castigation, you afford me an opportunity 
(which not even my scorn for your dri- 
velling character can induce me to pass 
over) of publicly meeting the threat of a 
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blustering bully. Yet, no —the class of 
bullies (and, according to your own boast, 

you have mixed with all classes) are, at 
all events, possessed of the semblance 
and pretence of manhood, and would have 
just cause of complaint if mentioned in 
conjunction with a sneaking and cowardly 
puppy: You, sir, must in this, as in all 
instances, stand alone. You belong to 
no class. The aristocracy justly despise 
a scribbling fop, the sms allest of the poor 
small gentry. The literary world, with 
equal justice, despise the tuft-hunting 

cad of Henry Colburn, In parliament 
you are laughed at, and, in society, the 
object of ridicule. But though thus im- 
measurably below the bully, I will in 
pity bestow on you a few words of public 
notice.” 


These are “ words that burn.” Tere 
Bulwer, who had declared his intention 
of belabouring Westmacott, is by the 
said Westmacott called a sneaking 
and cowardly puppy—a scribbling fop 
—the smallest of the poor small gentry 
—a tuft-hunting cad of Colburn —a 
butt of the House of Commons. Has 
Bulwer beaten Westmacott? Not he! 
he thinks better of it. 

Then succeed some extracts from the 
Age, in which the nonsensical pretences 
of Beau Gingerbread are duly held up 
to contempt ; and then comes some- 
thing about ourselves, which we cannot 
forbear quoting : 


“* Your address to Lockhart, and like- 
wise to Picken, are well known. An 
able writer in Fraser’s Magazine soon ex- 
posed, with crushing hand, the impudent 
absurdity of the letter. Lockhart has 
hitherto despised you too much to make 
any answer. Base and ungrateful you 
are in your attack on him ; for the main 
ideas, brutally perverted, of your novels, 
are stolen from his Adam Blair or Resi. 
nald Dalton, or the imitators of these 
works. By ‘end by, perhaps, Lockhart 
may notice you in some withering sen- 
tence. ‘To whom, then, have you awarded 
the meed of praise ? To the worst authors 
of the sham fashionable school; to old 
D’ Israeli, and to the pet scribblers, male 
and female, of the Edinburgh Review.” 


We flatter ourselves we did demolish 
the letter to Picken with “ crushing 
hand.” We may say “ adieu, sir,” to 
Bulwer, with great consolation to our 
own minds. Why Lockhart does not 
punish him we cannot tell; butwe take it 
for granted that “ there’s a bra’ time 
coming ;” or perhaps the game is too 
low. From Lockhart at to Bulwer 
the descent is rather steep. We never- 
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theless recommend the Quarterly Re- 
viewer to bestow a kick on the expelled 
New Monthly man, whenever he finds 
it convenient. It need not be very 
hard; for a slight infliction of such a 
foot as Lockhart’s would be quite suf- 
ficient to destroy such a fragile object 
as that which Bulwer would present 
for pedal punishment. 

It appears that the Shabbaroon had 
formerly made overtures of civility to 
Westmacott, whom he now libels : 


“As you have dared to violate the 
sanctity of private life in your attack on 
me, and to impugn the respectability of 
my associations, without knowing who 
or what they are, J am justified in allud- 
ing to an occurrence which must prove 
you to be a very mean-spirited fellow. 
The first and only time I ever saw you 
was about twelvemonths since, upon the 
occasion of the Annual Literary Fund 
Committee Dinner, at the Star and Gar- 
ter, Richmond, when your friend Mr, 
Jerdan contrived to ple ce you in the 
chair, seating himself on your left hand. 
I selected my station at the bottom of 
one of the side tables, with a view to 
enjoy the society of some private friends, 
To my very great astonishment I was 
the first person challenged to take wine 
by you, the chairman of that meeting, 
1 repeat, to my astonishment, and equally 
to the surprise of all around me, because 
it was notorious that for some time pre- 
viously The Age had occasionally in- 
dulged its readers with remarks upon 
your politics and writings. 

“* Now, sir, if I was worthy of your 
particular ’ selection for complimentary or 
friendly notice upon that occasion, aided 
as | could perceive by the advice of your 
friend Jerdan, to whom I have been 
known for some years, how does it hap- 
pen that I have since fallen off so much 
in your estimation ’—For the informa- 
tion of others, I shall answer the ques- 
tion.—The civility was intended to ope- 
rate more upon my pen than my person. 
I had pre viously been solicited by your 
employer Colburn, to desist from any 
allusions to vou or your works. I re- 
fused on public grounds, and was after- 
wards threatened with the suspension of 
his advertisements if 1 continued to do 
so; and this menace he assured me was 
made at your suggestion. What was the 
result? —I treated the threat with the 
contempt that it deserved, and instructed 
my clerks for the future to reject [at any 
price] any of Colburn’s sali -for para- 
graphs puffing up you or your works. 
Since then, you sent your solicitor to 
threaten me with legal proceedings: 
did I quail before the man of law? Cer- 
tainly not. I disclaimed any personal 
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motives for attacking’ you, for in truth, I, 
at that period, had none; but I reiterated 
my fixed determination to take what 
notice I pleased of your parliamentary 
medley, your ridiculous intrusion on 
public notice, and your rubbishing lite- 
rature: I have done so, and I am not 
aware that in any instance I have de- 
parted from that straight-forward course 
which your politics and your peculiar 
acerbity in attacking your contemporaries 
fully justifies. The style of my villa, too, 
I am told, displeases you ; I dare-say it 
does. I can easily imagine a poor devil 
of a bookseller’s fag, who, to raise a few 
pounds for pressing necessities, is com- 
pelled to abstract himself from home and 
House of Commons, by taking up his 
residence in one of Ellis’s back garrets at 
Richmond — whose days are passed with 
a yard of pipe-clay in one hand and a 
goose-quill in the other, sipping cold 
gin and water from morn to eve, and 
spinning such trash as ‘ England and the 
English’—must, in passing to and from 
London with his proof-sheets in his 
pocket, be exceedingly envious at hear- 
ing every one admire the snug, quiet, 
and delightful retreat of a more fortunate, 
though less aristocratical, writer. Still, 
there is something outrageously illiberal 
in this mode of attack, and for this rea- 
son,—Vitruvius Bulwer has no villa—no 
cottage —no house —no furniture of his 
own, that I know of, upon the architec. 
tural or decorative taste of which I can 
revenge myself.” 


The description of poor Bulwer in a 
back garret at Ellis’s, in Richmond, 
composing England and the English, 
with a yard of clay in one hand anda 
pen in the other, over some meagre 
mixture of cold gin and water, is quite 
graphic ; and the touch at the end, as 
to the villaless condition of Bulwer, is 
admirable. We cannot refrain from 
quoting the conclusion of Westmacott’s 
spicy pamphlet : 


“Enough of this. I deny that my 
paper is made the medium of anonymous 
attacks on honourable reputation. Its 
politics are decided and unswerving. It 
has never truckled to any ministry — 
never identified itself with the intrigues 
of any party. My name is subscribed at 
the end ; and though sometimes threat- 
ened with prosecutions for political libels, 
there has never been a personal libel 
alleged against me. In angry times my 
politics brought me into collision with 
the ruling authorities of the state; but 
you will in vain search the records of the 
courts for a verdict of a jury against me. 
lam a different person from one who like 
you, Mr, Bulwer, retails the paltry gossip 
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of the clubs, murdering, so far as your 
power can go, reputations, male and 
female, and skulks from putting into 
print the commonest remark upon the 
general profligacy of his associates, for 
fear of being kicked out of their company. 
I do not consort with persons whose 
characters I malign in one circle, and 
puff in another. I do not impugn the 
chastity of alady, and then trumpet her 
forth to the public as the grace and orna- 
ment of any society. In fact, what I do 
is public. I bribe no low hacks of the 
critic press with silver standishes to 
praise me or my works, I do not bow 
cap in hand to the reporters to mis-report 
my speeches, and then affect an aristo- 
cratic hauteur over the ‘ penny-a-liners’ 
to whom I have grovelled. None of these 
things can be alleged against me. There 
is not a degree of meanness— personal, 
literary, or political—which is not to be 
attributed to you. 

«It seems that you are to chastise me 
personally, as others have done before. 
You are welcome to try. An editor of a 
newspaper which fairly and boldly ex- 
poses folly, knavery, stupidity, or im- 
posture, will, of course, be the object of 
hatred to fools, knaves, blockheads, and 
quacks, and such persons will of course 
use their own appropriate means of an- 
noyance. It has accordingly happened 
to me that I have been the object of 
cowardly attacks ; but name the man 
whose character or person has not suffered 
from the encounter. The last of my 
quarrels was with your own brother 
Henry. I refer you to your intimate 
friend Captain Gronow for my conduct 
on that occasion. I may also refer to 
Mr. T. S. Duncombe, who, being a gen- 
tleman, will tell you how I behaved, and 
perhaps recommend you to be somewhat 
cautious in attempting to put your im. 
potent threats into execution. I am 
ashamed, however, to write on such a 
subject ; but how else am I to answer a 
blustering pretender? It is hard to 
answer the hired buffoon of pot-house 
meetings without degenerating into the 
language which he uses. 

“I may conclude. I have proved 
that your imputations on me, public and 
private, are false. I have asserted that 
your threats against me are impotent and 
contemptible. I shall continue to speak 
of you, or to hold my tongue about you, 
according as I please. Even while I 
write, I find that your station as author 
(you never had any as a gentleman) is 
duly appreciated by your employer ; 
and that, after having written down Col- 
burn’s magazine very nearly half its cir- 
culation, you are turned off —without a 
character ; and so | leave you.” 

A splendid peroration ! 
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think that Mr. Bulwer will not thrash 
Mr. Westmacott. Mr. Westmacott 
may safely dispense with any further 
thrashing of Mr. Bulwer, for he has 
done it sufficiently as it is. Liston 
will not in a hurry forget this letter. 
And here we let him go. He came 
into our magazine world with an im- 
pertinent swagger, as if he was of dif- 
ferent clay from the rest of us. He 
insulted the very patriarchs of our tribe 
in his first essays, with a sort of reck- 
less impudence which called for im- 
mediate punishment. It could not be 
expected that we, the old long-trained 
veterans of magazinery, were to be 
fluttered like doves in a dovecot by 
the first intruder among us, even 
though he had written some smart 
magazine papers, bound up in a volume 
called Pelham ; and accordingly he was 
taught the difference. We have set the 
gentleman in his true light before the 
public, and he has skulked away from 
our corps with a damaged character 
and a battered countenance. His fare- 
well to the readers of the New Monthly 
is one of the most comic specimens of 
lugubrious buffoonery ever exhibited 
on any stage, and only equalled by his 
namesake Liston’s appearance while 


walking to his own funeral in the 
Illustrious Stranger. Bulwer himself, 


no doubt, imagined it to be something 
as touching and stupendous of interest 
as the farewell of Buonaparte to his 
Guard at Fontainebleau. In one respect 
it somewhat resembled that celebrated 
leavetaking, because both Bulwer and 
Buonaparte had most materially thin- 
ned and scattered the congregatious 
which they addressed. 

So now, as he has left us, we leave 
him. WHenceforward he may be the 
prey of Westmacott, if that Great Cap- 
tain of the Age thinks such garbage 
worthy preying upon. Bulwer may 
depend upon our word, when we 
assure him, that if he does not take 
some notice of the pamphlet which we 
have been just reviewing, he may 
abandon to the day of his death any 
pretensions to the character of a gentle- 
man. 

Adieu, sir! 

2. As we have above exhibited one 
pair of periodical writers in single com- 
bat—if that can be called combat where 
all the heavy blows are on one side— 
we think it may not be an inappro- 
priate wind- -up to give a passing notice 
of another contest, in some degree of 
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the same kind. Cobbett has been ex- 
posing one of the fifty mean Whig jobs 
which characterise this mean ministry 


of ours, and the ministerial papers 
have had orders to abuse him in 
consequence. Among those engaged 


in this work, we are sorry to see the 
once independe nt Morning Chronicle, 
which has now degraded its free con- 
dition to the servile posture of a Trea- 
sury hack. It defended the appoint- 
ment of John Wood, the patriot of 
Preston, and his associates, to highly 
paid places on a quack commission, 
for the duties of which (if any thing 
honest were intended) they were wholly 
unqualified, and attacked Cobbett for 
his exposure of the job. The sage of 
Oldham is not a man to be knocked 
about with impunity ; and in his Re- 
gister of 21st September he thus returns 
the compliment : 


‘“* Desperate Tax-eaters.— It was natu- 
rally to be expected, that the pulling out 
of roaring Rushton by the hair of the 
head, and of sly and creeping Parkes by 
the heels, and the hus tling of John Wood 
about, as we do a dete cted shop-lifter ; 
it was natural to expect that these ver- 
min, thus exposed as they were in the 
last Register, would become furious and 
extremely tonguey. That which I ex- 
pected has taken place. John Wood, 
snug in his sixteen hundred a-year, eats 
his fat mess, and keeps quiet, like a yard- 
hog, when he comes at night for the 
swill: you may half beat his br: 1ins out; 
but to squeak, he must cease to eat ; and, 
as my Lord Althorp knows as well as 
any man in England, the devil can't 
make him do that, while there is a drop 
at the bottom of the trough. How often 
these gre -edy tax-eaters must remind my 
lord of those hogs, of which he has long 
been so famous a breeder, and a pair of 
which, such as he once gave to John 
Price, | wish he would give me, not of 
his two-legged ones, for God’s sake ! Not 
of his roaring Rushtons, his Parkeses; 
but of those honest, and much more in- 
telligent four-legged creatures, being of 
a reddish brown ground with yellow 
stripes. How often, when beset by the 
swinish multitude of tax-eaters at the 
Treasury, he must look back with a sigh 
towards the more moderate herd that he 
has left in Northamptonshire! 

‘« It was natural to expect that these 
vermin would come forth with most bitter 
reproaches. They were lying, as they 
thought, out of sight, and forgotten: 
‘ quiet as a sow in beans,’ is an olds say- 
ing. You cannot see her the beuns are 
so high ; the food is just upon a level 
with her mouth ; it is at once nutritive 
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and moist ( just like taxes) ; she munches 
and stuffs and sleeps; the beans afford 
her food, drink, and shelter, and, taking 
good care not to grunt, there she bides 
very often till pigging-time. Thus hap- 
pily situated ten days ago, were Wood 
(emphatically called John), roaring Rush- 
ton, and Joseph Parkes. If you drag 
out the sow, my Lord Althorp knows 
what a devil of a noise she will make: 
you would think that murder was com- 
mitting in every part of the village at 
one and the same time. When I was at 
Havre de Grace, rather more than forty 
years ago, | saw the people in the Grande 
Place, running towards a spot whence 
issued female goveums of ‘ on m’assassine ! 
’ Believing that somebody 
was assassinating a woman, I ran amongst 
the rest; but to my agrees able surprise I 
soon found, that it was a woman that 
kept a certain sort of house, receiving 
discipline at the hands ofa sort of beadle, 
who had her hands fast to a whipping- 
post, and was applying a cat very effi- 
ciently to her naked shoulders. Some- 
thing in this sort of w ay, roaring Rushton 
and Parkes have been crying out against 
me, since I pulled them out in my last 
Register. As the means of putting forth 
their cries, they have resorted to Dr, 
Black, who, by a long series of tackings. 
about and of dulness, ‘has, at last, brought 
the poor old Chronicle to that point, at 
which the doctors usually say, ‘ You 
may let her have what she likes.’ 1 most 
solemnly declare that I believe it to be 
more than two months since I so much 
as saw a Morning Chronicle, until the 
14th of this month, when a neighbour in 
Fleet Street, who generally sees it on its 
way somewhere else, : aw the article 
which has called forth these remarks, and 
which I shall presently insert ; and, see- 
ing that there was something about me, 
he, the next day, got the paper second- 
hand, and made me a present of it ; and 
thus, once more, I had a sight of dismal 
old Chronicle. The bare sight of her so 
impressed upon my mind the idea of her 
approaching dissolution, that 1 instinct- 
ively run my hand into my waistcoat. 
pocket, to search for a couple of old 
Liverpool’s heavy pennies to lay upon 
her eye-lids. The article to which I 
have alluded, she called a criticism on the 
last Register. The first part of it was 
stupid beyond all conception ; a sort of 
hash of church- history, bountifully be- 
spangled with dow nright falsehoods, so 
impudent that one can hardly believe 
one’s self when one reads them. ‘The 
old thing said, that I said, that as to the 
church, ‘ all would be right, if the parsons 
were not allowed to marry ;’ but that I 
should not be able, ‘ to make the people 
of England in love with an unmarried 
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priesthood.’ My readers know well, 
that | never said the former, and that 
I never attempted to do the latter. 
In stating the causes which had pro- 
duced the feebleness of the establish- 
ment, I had to represent the change 
from a single to a married clergy ; and 
the great public injury arising from 
there. being a numerous body in “the na- 
tion, whose main business it was to 
breed gentlemen and ladies for the peo- 
ple to keep in some way or another. So 
far from my being singular in this re. 
spect, at any rate, I have all the great 
authorities on my side ; ; and, particularly, 
Lord Bacon, who regards this very evil, 
of a numerous married clergy who must 
be continually producing persons that 
will not w ork, as one of the great causes 
of the ruin and overthrow of a state. 
This old doting Chronicle says that ‘my 
argument apphes with equal force to the 
aristocracy of the country.’ The devil 
it does, stupid Doctor! The aristocracy 
have estates of their own, which are 
either entailed upon their children, or to 
be bequeathed to their children. When 
the parson dies, the income dies. When 
the lord, or the baronet, or ’squire dies, 
the income remains. And yet, in the 
half-German-half-Scotch brain of this 
murderer (I say it with tears in my 
eyes)—this murderer of my poor old 
acquaintance, the Chronicle, my opinion 
about the parsons’ affair ‘ applies with 
equal for ce to the aristocracy of the coun- 
try.’ After this, he volunteers, as a 
sort of slavering, following a more co- 
pious and violent emission from his mouth, 
the following assertion: ‘An economical 
expenditure of the public money will in 
time cut up aristocracy by the roots.’ 
Why should it? An economical expen- 
diture of the public money would natu- 
rally, on the contrary, preserve the estates 
of the country in the hands of the owners. 
The fifty millions of taxes are now ‘ cutting 
up aristocracy by the roots,’ and cutting 
up industry hy the roots at the same time. 
But, to reason with such a thing as this 
—with this crack-skulled quack, who has 
brought my old acquaintance to the verge 
of the grave — would, indeed, be to cast 
pearls before swine. The latter part of 
the article I shall, in compliment to my 
Lord Althorp, insert here entire, exhi- 
biting, as it does, a considerable herd of 
his tax-eaters. It contains the cry of 
roaring Rushton and of the pis-aller 
Parkes, who, they tell me, are pot-com- 
panions of this murderer of the poor 
Chronicle, who, if she, indeed, were to 
cry out ‘on m’assassine! on m’assassine !” 
would have reason enough on her side, 
The German-Scotchman says, in the 
course of the passsage which I am about 
to insert, that I have lost all ‘ moval 
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station.” The poor Chronicle has not, 
for she is moving, God knows! fast down 
towards that ‘ bourne from which no 
traveller returns.’ The passage to which 
I have alluded I shall now insert, beg- 
ging my readers to have the patience to 
go through it with as much attention as 
they can make shift to bestow upon it. 


We decline entering into the ques- 
tion as to the circulation or condition 
of the Morning Chronicle, because we 
think such inquiries are very unfair, 
and are sure that the publication of the 
stamp returns by order of the House of 
Commons is a most unjust and partial 
proceeding. All we shall say is, that 
the leading writing in the Morning 
Chronicle is some of the very best that 
the daily press has ever produced, and 
that if it does not command success, 
it deserves it. Perhaps it is somewhat 
too clever and scholastic for ordinary 
readers, and does not sufficiently admi- 
nister to the coarse appetite of the read- 
ing public. But to return to Cobbett. 
How capital the old fellow is always in 
his illustrations drawn from ural life ! 
The picture of John Wood, tranquilly 
and in silence swilling his mess like a 
yard-hog, perfectly regardless of any 
beating he may receive as long as that 
mess is before him—quiet as a sow in 
beans, uttering not a grunt lest he should 
lose a mouthful—is admirable. We see 
the greedy porker before us in all the 
glories of sagination; and we recom- 
mend the portraiture to the considera- 
tion of the enlightened constituency of 
Preston, who returned that independent 
member of the whitetoothed herd of 
Eumeus. 

Then follow some extracts from the 

Morning Chronicle, in the course of 
which Cobbett is reminded of the va- 
ious castigations he received in parlia- 
ment from Sir Robert Peel, Spring Rice, 
&c.; to which the member for Oldham 
thus replies : 

‘«* I now come to the mere reptile part 
of this article. These fellows say: ‘ it 
is not astonishing that Mr. Cobbett should 
revile Mr. Spring Rice, Sir Robert Peel, 
and the members of the reformed House, 
amongst whom he soon found his level.’ 
Now, when have I ever, since I entered 
that House, reviled in my writings either 
of these two members of Parliament, or 
the members of the House generally, or 
any portion of the House? I was foully 
treated, and especially by Lord Althorp, 
in the case of my motion relative to Sir 
R. Peel; my honourable and excellent 
colleague was still more foully treated 
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upon that occasion ; and the House be- 
haved in such an unfair manner, that [ 
was compelled to publish my reply to Sir 
Robert Peel ; but never have I reviled Sir 
Robert Peel since I have been a member 
of that House ; never have I reviled the 
House, or any portion of the House, in any 
writings ofmine. Onthe contrary, I have 
abstained from doing that which I should 
have had a right to do, in censuring meme 
bers of Parliament; I have laid it down 
as a rule, that, having now a seat in the 
House myself, any thing that I have to 
say against members of the House, is to 
be said to their faces, and not behind 
their backs. Why, there are many of 
them on whom I could take vengeance, 
and most ample vengeance, for the ill-na- 
tured and unjust things that they have 
said of me in the House, when they knew 
that I had not an opportunity of defend- 
ing myself ; but, | never have done this ; 
I never have availed myself of this great 
advantage that I possess over them: my 
legal right to do it is clear enough ; but 
the moral right is doubtful ; and, therefore, 
I never exercise this power. I havea 
memory as well as other men ; and it is 
for me to take vengeance where the 
wrong has been done me, or not take it 
atall. And, as to Mr. Spring Rice and 
Sir Robert Peel, they themselves will, I 
am sure, be the two very first men in this 
kingdom to reprobate the meanness of 
these reptiles. My contests with Mr. 
Spring Rice have been the effect of a 
sense of duty onbothsides. He resorted 
to a species of hostility quite consonant 
with the laws and customs of Treasury 
warfare ; but, I am sure that he will ne- 
ver say, that my language deserved the 
appellation of reviling ; or that he ever 
saw ip me any signs either of anger or 
ill-humour ; and, above all things, any 
signs of mean spite, proceeding from 
mortification. The contests between me 
and Mr. Spring Rice are to be renewed: 
the campaign is ended, but the war is not 
over; and it never will be over, on my 
part, as long as the stamp-laws exist with 
their present provisions in them. Mr. 
Spring Rice is a most industrious, active, 
and ever-ready opponent ; and, knowing 
the virtues of the bench on which he sits, 
and the value of the heavy forces at his 
back, he now and then stretches the li- 
mits prescribed by the rules of war to 
their utmost extent, to say the least of it 
But I have never complained of Mr. 
Spring Rice ; happen what will, I never 
complain ; and, if people complain of me, 
there I am to receive any vengeance that 
they are able toinflict. “As to Sir Robert 
Peel, besides that I have never availed 
myself of my own literary means of as- 
sailing him, I have not copied from others 
who have assailed him ; and that 1 might 
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have done, without any departure from 
the rule of conduct which I have laid 
down for myself. He will not say, that 
he has perceived any lurkings of resent- 
ment in my conduct. He was on acom- 
mittee with me, had to investigate a mat- 
ter in which he naturally felt a deep inte- 
rest. His opinions and the bias of his 
mind upon the subject were precisely op- 
posite to mine on the same subject. He 
entered into very long cross-examinations 
of witnesses whom I had brought forward 
and examined in chief; this was a case 
to try men’s tempers ; and, let these—no 
not these reptiles !—but let any gentle- 
man ask Sir Robert Peel, whether, during 
the whole course of that proceeding, he 
discovered in my conduct any thing indi- 
cating prejudice, partiality, a desire to 
come to a wrong conclusion ; and, above 
all things, whether he ever perceived 
any thing in my conduct of ill-humour, or 
of lurking resentment. He will at once 
answer, No. 

** But, do these miserable reptiles be- 
lieve, that they can creep under the ga- 
berdine of Mr. Spring Rice and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, and tickle them on to resentment 
and assault against me? ‘ No, thank you,’ 
these gentlemen will say: ‘ rather not, 
if itis all the same to you.’ Mr. Spring 
Rice will think of his constituents, for he 
has some now ; and Sir Robert Peel will 
not failto remember, that this same mer- 
cenary hack, who is cutting the throat of 
the poor old Chronicle, always calls him 
Joseph Surface, when the base Whigs 
think it their interest to order him so to 
do! That is to say, calls him one who is 
the profoundest of hypocrites for the 
most selfish and basest of purposes; a 
name, be it observed, which I never gave 
him ; and I never imputed to him any 
base or selfish motive, even when he 
praised the Whigs, and Denman in par- 
ticular, for their manly conduct in prose- 
cuting me. I found fault with this at the 
time; but having resented it, I have 
never even mentioned it since, though I 
might have done it upon many occasions, 
and made it most annoying to him ; but, 
not even this could ever have tempted 
me to impute base and selfish motives to 
him, as this vile murderer of the Chro- 
nicle has been continually doing, when the 
Whigs thought that the baronet’s move- 
ments indicated danger to themselves— 
when, in short, they have trembled at the 
thought of seeing exerted those talents 
before which their coward hearts and 
empty heads could not have stood, provi- 
ded all things had been duly and judi- 
ciously arranged. After all this ‘ Joseph 
Surfacework,’ resorted to upon all these 
numerous occasions, here are these rep- 
tiles, creeping under the skirts of Sir 
Robert Peel, in the vain hope, that he 
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and Mr. Spring Rice will give them that 
protection from me, which, after looking 
abcut them wildly in all directions, they 
think that they can find no others. Fi- 
gure to yourself, for example, me with a 
horsewhip flogging Rushton intoa double 
roar, making Parkes squeak like a guinea- 
pig, while John Wood skulks off, silently, 
to Somerset House ; see Mr. Spring Rice 
and Sir Robert Peel seated at table, see 
roaring Rushton and pis-aller Parkes, one 
running his head under the skirts of one 
of them, and one his head under those of 
the other; see both begin to kick, toe 
and heel, with a ‘D—n you, get out 
you vermin!’ see them sprawling upon 
the floor, and my heavy-thonged whip 
cracking upon their sides, and then you 
have a correct graphic description of the 
present moral state of things with regard 
to these plundering parties.” 


We think that the talents of Spring 
Rice are sadly over-rated in this ex- 
tract; but, again, the concluding picture 
is fine. We suggest it to the notice of 
H. B. But the final castigation is the 
grandest bit of all : 


“ But, though it is difficult to beat 
that, the close of this article must not be 
wholly overlooked. I am accused of 
‘constant enmity to those most nearly 
approximating to my own popular opi- 
nions.’ The creatures pulled out here 
by me are, this murderous fellow Black, 
John Wood, roaring Rushton, and pis-aller 
Parkes. Have these most nearly approxi- 
mated to my popular opinions? Black, 
whose opinions have always been opposed 
to mine, except in the cases where he 
has been obliged to come over to me; 
Black, who really abused me when I first 
started the proposition of poor-laws for 
Ireland, which was in the year 1822; 
Black, who has been constantly on the 
side of the spy-police system; Black, 
whom I actually cur, openly and publicly 
cut, because he recommended the esta- 
blishment of a rural police and a paid 
magistracy all over the country: John 
Wood, who, and whose cunning old fa- 
ther, and their canting crew, flung me 
out of the seat for Preston, with the aid 
and assistance of the partisans of Mr. 
Stanley, whom, however, I do not accuse 
of having had any participation in the 
base act; and though he did say some 
ill-natured things of me at the time, his 
conduct was as free from meanness and 
disguise as mine was: roaring Rushton ; 
what the devil of approximation is there 
between his opinions and mine? he hav- 
ing been the hired bottle-holder of John 
Wood at Preston, never having had any 
opinions except about mathematical in- 
struments, perhaps, and the grinding of 
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newspapers at Liverpool, going to the 
bar, or what he calls ‘studying the law,’ 

at the suggestion sig rnificantly given by 

the sleek Wm. Huskisson ; having been 
at the bar about a year, in virtue of having 
crammed his great carcase at Lincoln’s 
Inn, for which he ought to have been 
charged double price, uever having been 
heard of at an ast ly a quarter-sessions, 

a petty-sessions, or even at a police-office, 

his he ad covered with the growth of gray 

mares’ tails, and his body with the camlet 
that ought to have gone to make his wife 
coming now and sacking public 

re of the law, to unravei 
ancient charters, and to 
suggest a code for the municipal govern- 
ment of a great kingdom! What ap- 
proximation (my God, I shall go crazy!) 
is there between the roaring Rushton 
And last comes the pis-aller 
Parkes, whom I actually detected—caught 
him in the fact—carrying W hig-whispers 
about London, to prepare the way for the 
announcement of Brougham’s twenty- 
pound - qualification project; absolutely 
caught him, as I have done a pole-cat 
when took him t DY the neck, shook 
him, held him up over my head, and 
with the damnable sight frightened all 
the great towus in the north, Birmingham 
excepted, and made them rush forward 
to defeat the project, to pave the way for 
which this gabbling attorney was em- 
ployed! Pretty approximation is there 
caoe! ' and thus the re ptiles stand exposed 
to the ridicule of this whole nation. 
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Roaring Rushton and 
Parkes will not be in any hurry to 
attack Cobbett any more; they will 
eat their mess henceforward in silence 
—not a grunt will be heard. God 
help us! what a hungry crew has been 
let loose on this country within the 
last three years! Coleridge must have 
had the advent of the Whigs in his 
prophetic eye when he described the 
i of the swine 

* Underneath a isa oak-tree, 

‘There was of swine a huge company ; 

‘They grunted as they ate the mast, 

Which fell from the branches full and 

fast.” 


A more magnificent grunter over his 
swinish meal than Roaring Rushton 
cannot be conceived ; and if the mast 
does not fall full and fast from the 


broad oak-tree, at the foot of which he 


is grubbing, it will not be any fault of 


his. 

“So far, so good. Having clenched 
those nails, let us go to the next board, 
which, thank God! is pretty ne: arly the 
last. The murderer says, that I oppose 
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corporation reform. From the very first 
mention of the thing, I have said, that it 
was most desirable ; I voted for the law 
wuuthorising the commission; I did not 
think myself competent to state the rea- 
sons for such a measure, and, therefore, 
I contented myself with giving my vote 
for it. When ‘objec tions were started to 
establishing of corporations in the 
new boroughs, I did my best to answer 
those objections, and, amongst 
things, | mentioned the great good 
which the cities of America had derived 
from their establishing ; corpors ations ; and, 
with regard to a reform of the present 
cor] porations, it required the dirty souls 
of * the se reptiles to enable them to put 
forth the shameless assertion, that I had 
ever been opposed to such reform, 
‘ Ay, ay,” said they, *but you are Op. 
poser d to us, roaring Rushton and pis- 
aller Parkes, getting our backs covered, 
our maws crammed, and being able to 
strut about like gentlemen, by the means 
of this reform; or, rather, under pre- 
tence of making such reform.’ Very 
true: in this sense, I am very much 
against corporation reform; and this is 
the sense in which you understand 

and in no other sense whatever. But, as 
to this corporation reform in itself, my 
op inion is, that it is intended, and prin- 
cipally intended, to introduce a Bourbon. 
police system, to supplant the municipal 
government of England. Look at the 
whole of the proceedings, distant as 
well as proximate. The scheme is 
Brougham’s, who is a schemer that 
never will be at rest while there is a 
upon his shor Tle has a 
design, or he had a design, manifestly, 
to make a total revolution in the manner 
of governing England and Wales. It 
Lord Grey’s great and unfortunate 
error to consent to put so much power 
into his hands. He was sure to work 
with the press ; was sure to have swarms 
of schemers about him; 


the 


other 





head ilders. 


was 


was sure to at- 
tempt to do, that which he has attempted, 
and is still attempting 
tent. By a dis; play of well-grounded 
complaints about ‘charity- abuses, he got 
a charity commission appointed, and there- 
by got at the means of overawing those 
who had the charities in their hands. 
He had declared, long before, that he 
was ready to defend the doctrines of 
Malthus to their full extent. As soon 
as he w , he asserted, that he 
himself would prepare and bring in a 
new poor-law, This being too perilous 
an undertaking, and being “dared to it by 
me, he got a commission appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the poor-laws, and 
to suggest remedies. 


to a certain ex- 
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‘The commissioners 
were the bishops of London and ¢ hester, 
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Senior the ‘ poleetecal economeest,’ Coul- 
ston, who was Jerry Bentham’s amanu- 
ensis, and also a reporther, and one Tate, 
or Trail, or something, who had been a 
something to Sir Samuel Romilly. As 
to the two bishops, they had, one would 
think, quite enough to do with their dio- 
cesan and parliamentary duties, without 
becoming part of a poor-law commission, 
And, then, the other five were a pretty 
set to make inquiries and offer sugges- 
tions, the result of which was to be, an 
entire new code of laws, relating to mat- 
ters the most interesting and the most 
ticklish in the world, and directly affect- 
ing, in one way or another, every square 
inch of real property in the kingdom. 
These commissioners would, by this 
time, have had a good parcel of our 
money in their poc kets, had they and 
their master not been in too great haste, 
The sages themselves, Coultston, Senior, 
&c. met and sat in London, whence they 

sent out scouts, called ‘ assistant-commis- 
sioners,’ to go about the country, with 
written instructions to make inquiries 
and report the result. The conclave in 
London, always at hand to hold commu- 
nication with the Pope of the scheme, 
intended to have a meen ready to lay 
before parliament, during the last session. 
But it was thought necessary that such a 
grand affair should be preceded by an 
avant courier, in imitation of the rascally 
old Bishop Burnett’s preface, so admi- 
rably ridiculed and exposed by Swift. 
This avant courier was an octavo book of 
400 or 500 pages, distributed amongst 
the members of the House of Commons, 
which may be truly called the Book of 
Lies. It is stated to contain extracts 
from the reports of the scouts; and it 
contains those extracts, together with 
the instructions given to these scouts. 
Long before this book appeared, I had 
repeatedly denounced this poor-law com- 
mission, as intended to forward a project 
for introducing a hired magistracy and a 
spy-police into every town and village 
in England and Wales; to reduce the 
working- people to live upon potatoes, by 
abolishing all relief through the poor. 
laws; to “bring all power hitherto local 
into the hands of the government in 
London; and, in short, to establish an 
iron despotism, equal in ferocity to that 
of Austria or Russia. The Book of’ Lies 
verified all that I had said; laid the 
scheme bare ; but, it roused the people, 
and roused the magistrates themselves. 
A petition from Horsham brought on a 
discussion that blasted the Sook of Lies, 
in an attempt to defend which, not a soul 
opened his lips. On the ‘rural police,’ 
for which the infamous Chronicle had 
been pre paring the w ay, the Calthorpe- 
street-affair, the affair of Popay, and the 


night-milking of the cows by the police- 
vi 1zabonds at Peckham, formed a very 
effective commentary. No question that 
it must be for the happiness of the coun- 
try, to milk the cows by night! Mr. 
Lennard, member for Malden, who ap- 
pears to be a very worthy man, dropped 
a word, very early in the session, about 
the necessity of a ‘ rural police.” When 
such a man had been so deceived, it was 
high time that somebody should be vigil- 
ant; and the scheme got pretty well 
dragged about, a month before the close 
of the session: just at the close, not leav- 
ing time to print it, and give it to us, 
came the grand report, apparently con- 
sisting of an immense volume or two in 
folio, when it shall be in print. I beat 
about, by question after question, to 
know whether there was any Money to 
pass between us and Coulston and Co. ; 
and I never had peace of mind till I got 
an assurance from Lord Althorp, that 
the commissioners were not to be paid, 
and that the scouts were to have little 
more than their expenses. 

‘«* Thus stands this part of the scheme 
at present, of which ‘ simplufying’ scheme 
the Local Courts Bill formed a_ part. 
But the commissions, of which there is 
a notable instance in the charity commis- 
sion, seem to be the grand source of the 
Whigs for the feeding of their hangers- 
on. ‘this roaring Rushton and Co. have 
already swallowed up fifteen thousand 
pounds. In a letter from Hull, which 
will be found in another part of the 
Register, and which I take from ‘ Ni- 
cholson’s Commercial Gaz ette,’ my readers 
will have a view of another Whig com- 
mission, of which Mr. Hill, one “of the 
members for Hull, is a member. Ac- 
counts are coming from all quarters, 
with piercing outcries about the charity- 
commissioners, Then there is to be a 
West India commission, an Irish corpo- 
rative commission, an Irish poor-law 
commission ; a commission to make in- 
quiries about the statute and common 
laws; and God knows how many be- 
sides. So that here is a government 
carried on by commissions, which will 
cost, in one way, or another, half a mil- 
lion of pounds sterling a-year. It will 
be the business of the House of Com- 
mons in particular to put a stop to this 
dreadful work; for if it be suffered to 

go on, it will become an evil a thousand 
times greater than rotten boroughs 

« Thus have I, having not ‘the least 
thought of doing it, been led along into 
this long train “of observations by the 
miserable spite of Black, roaring Rush- 
ton, and pis-aller Parkes, the whole of 
whom, if they were tied up in a string, 
would not sell for the paper upon which 
I have been writing this; nor for so 
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much as the bare signature of 
“« Wa. Consett.” 


Every word of the above is worth 
reading. We do not stop to quarrel 
about trifles—such, for example, as 
the abuse of “ rascally old Bishop 
Burnet” — because these are things 
to be taken with grains of salt. We 
have quoted the passage, because to 
those classes who are qualified to 
read and admire Cobbett, he has long 
been a sealed book. They who are 
able properly to appreciate his racy, 
vigorous, and truly English style, never 
read him; which is quite wrong. We 
venture to say, that what we here ex- 
tract will come before the eyes of nine- 
tenths of our readers for the first time, 
in the pages of this Magazine; and yet 
what can be better? Cobbett never 
was a Whig; in all his errors and 
wanderings he has a strong relish of 
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old English feeling about him. He 
has a true British hatred of gendarmes, 
Bourbon police, Whig spies, hireling 
magistrates, London bureaux, Malthu- 
sian abominations, political economy 
villanies ; ofevery thing, in short, which 
labours to depress the country gentle- 
man and degrade the agricultural in- 
terest. He hates the projects for cen- 
tralising every thing in London, and 
putting “the government of red tape and 
green ferrit in place of the time-ho- 
noured institutions of King Alfred. In 
all this we agree with him ; and, after 
all, these are some of the main articles 
of the sound creed of Toryism. We 
agree with him also, in a great mea- 
sure, with respect to the education- 
quackery forced upon the public; but 
cannot enter into that question at pre- 
sent. We shall have many opportuni- 
ties of recurring to it. 


EBENEZER SHABRACH ON YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 


J. U.S. Club. 
My pear YorkKE, 

“ There is nothing like leather,” 
cried the currier, long ago, when the 
country was in jeopardy. ‘“ Lend the 
Irish only one million of money to pay 
their tithes; and as they are, and al- 
ways have been, a prudent, saving, 
sober, pains-taking people, they are 
not likely to use more than three or 
four hundred thousand pounds,” cries 
Mr. Littleton. ‘It is a shame to crush 
the niggers!—let them be as free as 
Jews or Roman Catholics,” says Stan- 
ley, with both his hands on the table. 
“ Bank charter!” roars Brummagem 
Attwood. “ Don’t Mister me!” cries 
Cobbett. “ Thunder and furiation— 
hubbuboo !” whispers O’Connell, as 
gently as a sucking dove. And so 

asses the session, and we are gone! 
ieee the yeomanry cavalry will hold 
on in spite of fate and a fall in the 
three per cents ; long may they last, if 
but to afford a day’s amusement to one 
who, like myself, loves to live, and 
sometimes loves to laugh. 

I intended to have bestowed an odd 
hour on the consideration of some of 
the sundry political quackeries of the 
day, when I commenced my letter to 
your editorial invisibleness; but sick, 
as General the Count Von Phuke was 
of the Austrian service when he threw 
up his commission, of aims without 


ends, measures without fruition — of 
energetic folly and stultified bother, 
shewn by the ins and the outs, [ would 
rather be brayed in a mortar at once 
than venture in the slough of political 
abominations, redolent with the fetid 
odours of 1833; and will fling you, 
instead, a picture of a yeomanry review 
I saw last week in the country. Oh! 
if the grouse only knew that on the 
12th of August I was in the south in- 
stead of the north, how the rascals 
would strut about the moors, clapping 
their hands for joy, and singing songs 
of thanksgiving; but, as Dick Martin 
says, “How can a man be in two 
places at once, like a bird?” I devote 
one whole hour each day in reciting 
the comfortable ecclesiastical curse as 
recorded in Tristram Shandy, against 
a certain committee in a certain house, 
that keeps me in the neighbourhood of 
St. Stephen’s when my foot should 
be on the heather, my eye on the black- 
cock, and my hand on Joe Manton’s 
best. 

I have seen the troops of almost 
every power in Europe, have served a 
Jong apprenticeship to the glorious 
trade of arms, but, ye gods of Olym- 
pus ! I never witnessed any thing equal 
to the yeomanry cavalry of England. 
You shall judge of what they are by 
what I saw. 

The morning for the review was as 
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wet as any night I ever passed at mess, 
or the “ Noctes,” my dear Yorke; 
shower succeeding shower with a greater 
rapidity than ever tumbler succeeded 
tumbler at our deepest jollifications, 
and old Phebus looking pretty much 
like a red-faced sergeant-major of the 
Coldstream, who had taken an over- 
dose of brandy and water on the pre- 
vious evening —so murky were his 
beams, so maudlin was his twinkling. 
But a stormy morning has frequently 
been the prelude ofa glorious afternoon 
—Waterloo to wit; for, 


“ Veiled in clouds, the morning rose ; 

Nature seem’d to mourn the day, 
Which consigned, before its close, 

Thousands to their kindred clay.” 


And scores, if not thousands, of the 
heroic, never-flinching, unconquerable 
yeomanry hussars, were drunk as swine, 
and “ consigned to their kindred clay,” 
long before Night 


“ Upon their swift career looked down.” 


It was not a mcrning to enjoy in 
perfection the beauties of Merton park, 
where the review was to be held; still 
a commonly fertile imagination could 
readily picture to itself its appearance, 
when spring and sunshine combined 
to clothe nature in her greenest, bright- 
est garb. Gently undulating ground 
stretched away, in woods and pasture, 
over hundreds ofacres devoted to plea- 
sure-lands, in the excellent old fashion 
of the real English park. Here and 
there clumps of venerable forest-trees 
in aristocratic dignity spread their long 
arms, and reared their proud heads, 
over the aspiring plantation or the 
plebeian copse. Oaks, which might 
have been rooted there for centuries— 
beech, that for ages had shed their 
copper leaves on the ground — and 
chestnut of the finest growth, were 
scattered lavishly through the grounds, 
but leaving a considerable extent of 
uninterrupted greensward, where a 
commander who knew his business 
might have handled a force equal to 
the number of regular troops in Eng- 
land. The approach to the mansion 
of the noble owner from the main road 
allowed vistas, through which the se- 
veral troops were descried at some 
distance, each bivouacing, like regular 
campaigners, under the clumps of 
trees, and making themselves as com- 
fortable as umbrellas, cloaks, and to- 
bacco-pipes, would admit. The horses 
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picketed, with the bridles hanging upon 
their necks, at a distance, put me in 
mind of the happy times when I thought 
an outlaying picket a capital lark, and 
found a mouldy biscuit, a ration of 
rusty pork, and a glass of rum, a more 
palatable refection than a Gunter break- 
fast or a white-bait dinner. Notwith- 
standing the rain, the concourse assem- 
bled in the park to take a lesson in 
the noble sport of mimic war was pro- 
digious. A row of carriages was in 
the front rank, close to the flag where 
the lord-lieutenant of the county was 
to be posted, filled with the first fami- 
lies for twenty miles round. Blushing 
beauty bloomed in all the colours of 
the Court Magazine rainbow ; aristo- 
cratic height tossed its head with con- 
scious consequence ; and tag-rag and 
bob-tail, in holyday glee, jostled, 
romped, and swore like free-born Bri- 
tons, lifting up their most sweet voices 
to the clouded firmament, when it plea- 
sed them to be vociferous, without any 
distinct reference to reason, time, place, 
or the society whom they were for the 
momentsurrounding. All classes joined, 
however, in one wish—I was near say- 
ing, in one execration —that the rain 
would cease. The prayers (ifany there 
were) were heard. Suddenly the clouds 
lifted, and as much blue as would 
make a pair of Dutchman’s breeches 
appeared to windward, just above the 
horizon. A rising breeze succeeded 
the calm through which the dull, 
straight, heavy patter-patter, had de- 
scended to earth, away flew the clouds, 
and out burst the glorious sun in full 
meridian majesty, to gladden our souls 
and dry our clothes. The war-stirring 
trumpet now sounded to arms, and its 
brazen throat called the warriors to the 
field. Each trooper threw away his 
hat and umbrella, seized his shako and 
sword, rolled his cloak on his crupper, 
drew the girths of his nag, put his pipe 
in his holster, and in the short space 
of one hour from the time the “ turn 
out” sounded, was ready for war and 
slaughter—battle, murder, and sudden 
death. Six well-clad troops succes- 
sively presented themselves to our war- 
rior-struck visions, and took their pre- 
scribed places, while a seventh kept 
the ground. 

On a person totally unacquainted 
with military matters, the troops would 
doubtless have had an imposing effect ; 
and even to an old soldier’s eye there 
was much to admire. The men had the 
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thews and sinews of thorough-bred 
John Bulls ; and in general, the horses 
were those which the starving farmers 
in this time of deep, deplorable agri- 
cultural distress, contrive to hunt three 
times a fortnight with the fox-hounds, 
up to twelve stone, across a country. 
The clothing, horse-furniture, and ac- 
coutrements, being new, looked, and 
doubtless were, excellent: but the 
squared shoulder, the military seat, the 
light hand, the exactly graceful position 
of the accoutrements, the careless con- 
fidence of the vrai troupier in himself, 
his weapons, his horse, and his officer, 
which practice and discipline alone can 
bestow—all comprised in the French 
monosyllable chic,— there was none. 
Crapo might say of our cavalry yeo- 
manry, “ Ids n’ont pas de chic.” As 
yet, however, it was not fair to give a 
decided opinion in their favour, or the 
reverse. 

Up straggled the troops, cum longo 
intervallo, and, without a very consider- 
able deal of difficulty, formed three 
sides of a hollow square—the centre 
squadron facing the campcolour. Our 
party, consisting of two old brother-offi- 
cers of mine—one a steel-backed Tory, 
and the other a self-styled constitutional 
Whig—and myself, took up a position 
in our britchska as near as possible in 

the line of carriages; and, waiting the 

arrival of the great fish who were to set 
the minnows in motion, made our pro- 
fessional and political remarks on the 
passing scene. 

** By the shade of Sir David Dun- 
das!” cried Jack Hammond, “ the 
self-esteeming heroes are by no means 
so badly dressed, armed, or mounted, 
as I expected to find: a little of Dal- 
biae’s drilling, however, would perhaps 
make their appearance more military 
than its present hop-picking state pre- 
sents just now. Look at that broad- 
shouldered, six-foot fellow, with the 
collar of his jacket unhooked and tur- 
ned over, quietly taking a pinch of 
snuff while in conversation with his 
officer about beans, barley, and bacon. 
Sink your heels, sir! and don’t turn out 
your toes like those of your colonel’s 
ancestor, Sir Christopher Hatton, of 
dancing memory. Straighten your 
back, hold up your head, and give 
your hand leave of absence from the 
pummel of your saddle, with which it is 
Hirting! The rogue regards me with in- 
finite contempt!” 


‘*To be sure he does,” cried Tom 
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Smith, the constitutional Whig, “ for- 
tunately he is not under your command, 
or the interior of the guard-room might 
be tried on his shoulders. I suppose 
you would treat him as Wyndham of 
the Greys did that poor fellow Somer- 
ville.” 

“ By the Lord any I would !” ex 
claimed steel-backed Jack; “ and if, 
with the help of Providence and the 
commander-in-chief, [ ever put foot in 
stirrup at the head of a regiment, I'll 
prevent my men interfering in matters 
which can only lead to mischievous re- 
sults, rendering him unhappy with his 
Jot—a regular grumbler, a coxcombical 
critic, instead of an obedient soldier ; 
and making him an armed ruffian in- 
stead of an excellent tool. How the 
deuce should you like your troop ser- 
geant-major to tell you that he had not 
inspected the menattheir private parade, 
because he was just putting a finishing 
touch to an article on political economy 
for the Birmingham Union? Or what 
would you say if he talked about the 
liberty of the subject, when you ordered 
him to drive a Bristol mob into the 
Avon? Basil Hall’s ideas of punish- 
ments in the navy apply equally to the 
army —look through his fragments, 
and amend your notions.” 

** Basil Hall is a fine fellow, con- 
sidering his high-flown Tory absurdi- 
ties,” said Tom Smith; “ but he may 
be wrong. Here comes the yeomanry 
coionel, however ; he is a Tory too.” 

“ Neither fish, nor flesh, nor good 
red herring,” returned Jack ; “‘ with the 
strongest, honestest wish to be one of the 
ins, he has a happy knack of being » un- 
der all administrations, one of the outs.” 

“ His private life is excellent,” said 
I; “ but public men’s lives are public 
property ; and at a time when the cry 
of reform produced anarchy and con- 
fusion, when kings were at a discount, 
and demagogues at a premium, some- 
thing consistent was looked for in the 
example shewn by a nobleman of his 
lordship’s rank, wealth, and influence 
in the country.” 

“Odds, penny trumpets, reform 
meetings, and most sweet voices !” 
exclaimed Jack; “‘ when the wildfire 
of a rebellious change blazes through a 
country, the lightest material—usually 
the most inflammable —is ripe for the 
spark ; and emptiness being inflated 
with the noxious gas of gin- “saturated 
lungs —” 


“ A bull, Jack!” cried I. 
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«“ Never mind,” said he, “ ’tis only 
a poetical license; emptiness may be 
filled with nothing, I hope. What 
may be under his lordship’s os frontis, 
I cannot pretend to say ; but in a time 
when the mob of labourers dictated 
terms to their employers, and shewed 
their displeasure by midnight con- 
flagration and destruction of ma- 
chinery, this heaven-born legislator 
should not have resembled a bucket 
in a well,—wound high up as a Tory 
to-day, descending low into a Whig 
to-morrow ;—excuse me, Smith ; — 
and blarneying the men of Kent about 
reform. Anon he is ashamed of his 
connexion, and stands aloof ; the 
bucket is suspended mid-way between 
light and darkness, like Mahomet’s 
tomb between earth and heaven, or 
an ass between the bundles of grass. 
Then our sapient administration set 
the yeomanry going again. A new 
plaything delights the chubby full- 
grown baby, and who so forward in 
the field as the gallant colonel? Well, 
well; we shall have some fun, at any 
rate.” 

A shout in our rear drew our atten- 
tion to a procession advancing from the 
house, led by the noble lady who was to 
present the colours tothe troops. Four 
magnificent roan horses drew the ele- 
gant vehicle slowly forward, tossing 
their heads, and arching their lofty 
crests, as if conscious of their honour- 
able load. In the exquisitely moulded 
and majestic form of the charioteer, in 
her eagle eye and sweet smile, noble 
and benevolent features, Bellona and 
Venus were united. Gracefully she 
held the reins—vigorously she applied 
the whip. So warlike, yet so feminine, 
so commanding, yet so soft, she was a 
lovely compound of the Lady Winchel- 
sea and his Grace of Wellington. A 
numerous cavalcade of carriages and 
horsemen followed; ladies, soldiers, 
and clergymen, crowded after. Thesix 
troops, as | before mentioned, formed 
three sides of a hollow square, and 
Lady Marsa Mathematico gee-up’d her 
steeds along the line of carriages to 
form the fourth. 

Nothing terrestrial ever surpassed the 
appearance of the gallant lady who was 
about to address the cerulean-clad, he- 
roic clod-hoppers, as she presented to 
them their colours. Twice she essayed 
to speak, and the listening crowd was 
hushed in silent admiration. First she 
blushed and looked down, then she 
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coughed and looked up. ‘“ Hear, 
hear!” cried Colonel Buffer Brussels 
Jones. -Encouraged by the cheering 
voice ofthe patriotic warrior, she waved 
her lily hand, and her third attempt 
was eminently successful. The silver 
sound of her soft and most musical 
tones reached further than the stento- 
rian roar of O’Connell, or the ear- 
piercing cry of the silken-robed orator 
of Louth. As she warmed to her sub- 
ject, her form seemed to expand, her 
loveliness increased, and the eye which 
before was cast down in feminine ti- 
midity, now dilated with conscious ta- 
lent. I was forcibly reminded of the 
beautiful Gerona, the Zaragossa heroine, 
when she appeared before the junta of 
Madrid. The same softness was ex- 
pressed in every feature, the same de- 
votedness of soul. When she spoke of 
the warlike deeds which the yeomanry 
cavalry would perform, if they only 
had an opportunity, she was all fire; 
when she alluded to her loving relatives, 
she was all tenderness. 

** And now go forth, men of Kent,” 
said her ladyship; ‘ go forth in the 
strength of innocence, in the vigour of 
moral worth! flesh your maiden swords 
with all possible despatch—slaughter 
all your enemies if you can—but pity 
beauty when driven to despair, and 
take not from poverty when reduced to 
distress—in war be discreet—in peace 
be merciful—and [ trust the strokes of 
your sabres, whether vertical, horizon- 
tal, oblique, or otherwise ; whether your 
points describe squares, triangles, rhom- 
buses, circles, ellipses, parabolas, hyper- 
bolas, or the reverse ; whether in recti- 
lineal, curvilineal, mixtelineal, or other 
figures, [ Hear! from Dr. Olinthus Gre- 
gory of Woolwich, | trust thatthe attrac- 
tion of cohesion may be evinced be- 
tween the trebly gratified steel of your 
weapons and the ruddy life-blood of 
your foes.” 

Here a shout rent the heavens, that 
was distinctly heard by two com- 
manders of the navy who were taking 
a pint of small beer at their club in 
Bond Street. ‘ Splendid eloquence!” 
“ astounding knowledge !” “ wery un- 
accountable—good !” were words heard 
on all sides. ‘ Murri roo kimbi ! as 
we say in Hawwaii!” cried Dr. Bow- 
ring ; “ almost beats me,” said Peter 
Robertson; “ bother!” muttered Sir 
Morgan O’ Doherty. 

“ As for you, my noble and gallant 
lord,” continued Lady Marsa Mathe- 



















































matico, “ unrivalled in arms, uncon- 
querable in debate, and uncompromis- 
ing in principle, my feelings effervesce 
beyond control, at the proud thought 
that you hold the exalted post of leader 
to this gallant band [His lordship 
bowed, took his handkerchief from his 
holster and blew his blue nose]. An 
Aristides in honesty, a Pericles in elo- 
quence, and a Themistocles in war, 
you require no addition to complete 
your warlike and political character — 
to strike terror into an opponent, or in- 
fuse courage into a friend—I wish, 
however, you had a mustache upon 
your warlike lip.” So did the noble 
lord, but he said nothing. 

At this most interesting moment, a 
fat coachman thrust himself before me, 
and prevented several sentences reach- 
ing my ear. When next I heard her, 
she said something of this sort : ** And 
now to conclude—the few words I have 
addressed to you I am confident will 
not be flung idly to the winds. Un- 
der such a leader, with such arms, and 
such hearts, what host can oppose you 
with success? what enemy will not run 
away? May your courage boil like 
ether in an exhausted receiver; and 
may the superabundant glory of the 
achievements which you doubtless want 
but an opportunity of performing, shed 
a more brilliant halo round your 
county’s arms—round the ‘ White 
Horse’ and ‘ Invicta,’ than the dazzling 
refulgence of oxygenated muriate of po- 
tassium blazing in a firmament of car- 
bonic acid gas! I can assure the world 
in general, and the northern temperate 
zone in particular, that the rapidity of 
your charges will out-speed the electric 
fluid from the cloud, the roar of your 
charging war-cry out-bray the clanging 
bangs of heaven’s artillery, and the 
sphere of your renown equal in extent 
the circulation of Fraser’s Magazine ! 
When at last all ceases to be every thing, 
and nothing no longer is nought—when 
the loves of the angels merge into the 
loves of the triangles, and when chaos 
is come again—then will your azure 
uniforms float high in an argent field, 
unhurt amidst the war of elements, the 
wreck of matter, and the crush of 
worlds !” 

Acclamations of the most superlative 
order followed. Oft as they ceased, 
were ‘they renewed with undiminished 
vociferation. Glade, mound, and grove, 
echoed back the shout. Dungeness 
lighthouse shook like an aspen leaf— 
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the Cinque . Ports shuddered — and 
Romney Marsh had a fit of the ague. 

The squadrons now wheeled back 
into line, and formed with open ranks 
at double distance, to allow the big 
folk to inspect them. A silver-embroi- 
dered, silver-haired, druidical general 
officer, the lord lieutenant of the county, 
rode forward; his right hand grasped 
the reins, and his left brandished his 
feather, with which he dexterously 
whisked off the flies from his white 
charger. It put me in mind of the 
chouries used by our East Indian sices. 
I knew not before the use of an officer’s 
feather; but—live and learn. The 
United Service Journal has been dul- 
lish lately, so I mean to enliven it next 
month with an article on feathers gene- 
rally, and plumes in particular. 

Inspection over, the line broke into 
open column of half squadrons, and 
marched past in review order; and 
very well they looked—for yeomanry. 
The ranks, at a walk, were tolerably 
well kept, no man being at any time 
more than two yards and a half out of 
his proper place. Trotting past was 
also tolerably well performed—the 
troopers riding with the foot well home 
in the stirrup, and rising thereon with 
infinite grace and comfort. But can- 
tering past beat any thing I ever saw— 
the different troops moving with all the 
regularity and compactness of a flock 
of sheep. “ Hurra!” shouted a fox- 
hunting lieutenant, as he spurred his 
hunter forward, and passed a fat inn- 
keeper who was kicking the sides of a 
lean post-horse — perhaps not 


“‘ right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels,” 





**Yoicks! forward!” cried old Joe, 
the whipper-in. “ Hark to him! hark! 
hark!” roared Harry Oxenden, think- 
ing of old times. “Silence in the 
ranks, gentlemen !” called out the ad- 
jutant, a steady old file from the Ennis- 
killeners ; “ you are not huntsmen !” 

At length the “ halt” was sounded, 
and the troopers gradually regained 
their prescribed positions. 

“ The finest thing I ever saw !” said 
the venerable lord-lieutenant to the 
colonel. Quite animating!” returned 
the latter. *‘ Mural crowns should adorn 
the brows of each and every one of 
them,” observed Lady Mathematico. 

The sword exercise was then per- 
formed ; and, by a special and most 
merciful dispensation of Providence, 
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no damage was done by the troopers 
to each other, though one horse had 
his ear cut off, and two others were 
sharply pricked in their ramps. A few 
simple manceuvres were gone through 
afterwards, and really not so badly 
done as I expected. To be sure, one 
man’s cap fell to the ground with the 
owner’s head in it; the fox-hunting 
lieutenant’s horse ran away with him 
right across the country, clearing hedge, 
brook, and gate, with vast success, until 
he stopped at his own stable; and the 
fat inn-keeper was so exhausted, that 
he was obliged to pull up in the middle 
of a charge, and go off to a refreshment- 
booth, erected on the ground, for a 
glass of cold gin and water, to enable 
him to get through the remainder of 
his work. Yet still they were full of 
zeal, and deserved some of the enco- 
miums passed on their warlike deeds 
by the lord-lieutenant ; though the 
fastidious eye of an old soldier might 
detect much that was ridiculous, and 
which was the necessary result of want 
of proper training, and systematic and 
constant attention to rules —rules im- 
possible to be enforced under existing 
circumstances. 

And now came on that portion of 
the day’s work so congenial to the 
gastric sympathies of a real John Bull, 
without which no business, whether 
charitable, political, or warlike, can be 
successfully terminated. ‘ The roast 
beef of Old England,” that “ tocsin of 
the soul,” ushered the troopers to a 
magnificent dinner, spread in a tent, 
large enough to contain three or four 
hundred people, and full justice was 
done to the good things thereat. Wine 
and ale put all hands in good humour. 
The lord lieutenant made a long speech, 
and praised the yeomanry—the noble 
colonel made a short one, and praised 
himself. Success to the agricultural 
was drank with enthusiasm; and the 
quarter-master, in giving the next toast, 
hinted that he had fifty quarters of 
barley and thirty of oats, if any one at 
table was in want of such things. The 
unanimity was wonderful; and at last 
the party broke up from the tent, to 
finish the night with gin, pipes, and 
heavy wet, preparatory to a march home 
—there to sigh over the past pomp 
and circumstance of war; practise the 
sword exercise, instead of guiding the 
plough; drill troops in imagination, 
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instead of turnips in reality; and find 
their necessary every-day avocations, 
which once formed their enjoyment, 
weary, flat, stale, and, from the mind 
dwelling on other matters, unprofitable. 

The dinner and toasts being num- 
bered among those things that have 
been, we turned our postboy’s nose 
once more towards this mighty world 
of London. My two friends argued 
themselves into a storm, and then 
calmed themselves into a sleep; and 
I mused along, at the rate of nine miles 
per hour, upon what I had that day 
witnessed. 

It does not appear in a clear light 
to me that in time of peace an armed 
yeomanry is altogether a constitutional 
force ; and I am perfectly sure that it is 
neither useful nor safe. To render any 
body of men efficient, with arms in 
their hands, the individuals composing 
the body must be accustomed to act so 
continually together, that each falls into 
his proper place, and does his allotted 
work, mechanically — must be so com- 
pletely under the control of one di- 
recting head, that their acts are solely 
and immediately the consequences of 
his orders—orders for which he alone 
is responsible—and be severed entirely 
from those against whom they may be 
called upon to take an armed part. 
They must be cool in danger, and un- 
conscious of party spirit— be complete 
tools, without presuming to think for 
themselves— must learn implicitly to 
obey, before they are competent to 
command — in short, serve a long and 
severe apprenticeship toa difficult trade, 
be continually amenable to strict and 
unvarying discipline, before they attain 
the moral attributes of the soldier, 
without which his physical force is 
worse than useless. It cannot be a 
benefit to the community at large—it 
may be its curse. What can be ex- 
pected from a man who, once enrolled 
in a troop, refuses to attend his drills 
“because his captain won’t vote for 
reform?”* And yet this is a fellow 
who has been supplied with arms and 
accoutrements, and rides an untaxed 
horse — increasing the expenditure of 
the country, and detracting from its 
revenue. Is he fit for any thing but a 
political union? Is he to be taught 
the use of a weapon, which in a 
moment of political excitement, arising 


from the agitation of demagogues or 
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national distress, may be drawn for the 
subversion of legal authorities, or the 
infliction of private iniquity? Rather 
let us pay for a well-established, well- 
regulated, constitutional standing army, 
which may always be depended upon 
for the preservation of property, than 
place good blades in the hands of those 
who may find their account in its 
destruction. 

One word on the influence “ going 
a-trooping” has upon those most im- 
mediately concerned,—the troopers 
themselves. Heaven knows there is 
already sufficient folly among the 
farmers, without any thing additional 
being required to make them the most 
dissatisfied beings on the face of the 
earth! The long war brovght high 
prices—enormous gains induced pro- 
portioned expenses—few kept what 
they made; and when the fearful re- 
action of the peace came, farmers, their 
wives, and their daughters, were natu- 
rally averse from parting with hunters, 
lace veils, and pianofortes, to return to 
the fore-horse of the team, a good mob 
cap, and the manufacture of apple- 
dumplings. Many went on as long as 
they could, and were utterly ruined ; 
and even those who have been enabled 
to live through the most difficult times 
have acquired such a taste for luxuries, 
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unknown to their fathers, that they 
prefer clamouring for a change in the 
corn-laws and higher prices, grounded 
on the fictitious capital created by an in- 
creased circulating medium, to curtail- 
ing any long-indulged-in extravagance. 
And such is human nature! Vanity 
is the strongest moving power in the 
breast of man; and it will be almost 
supererogatory to ask the youngster of 
one-and-twenty, who has been sporting 
his martial figure in the eyes of his 
admiring rural belles, listenmg to the 
smiling nonsense of a noble blue- 
stocking, dining in company with some 
of the first people of his county, and 
perhaps taking wine with the duke— 
to return contented to coarse food and 
coarser manners, to change his fixed 
spur for the hob-nailed shoe, and 
without a murmur pass from the ex- 
citement of the park to the monotony 
of the farm-yard. 

Let us have a standing army, if 
necessary—call out the militia and 
send them to Ireland—but, in the 
name of common sense, let us put an 
end to the mummery, the incapacity, 
the expense, and the mischief, existing 
in, and attending on, the present system 
of yeomanry cavalry. 

Ever yours, dear Yorke, 
EBENEZER SHABRACH. 
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BY JOHN GALT. 


Wuen I first left home, adversity had 
not visited my father’s house ; it was 
in all things the residence of a mode- 
rate prosperity. He was himself then 
in the vigour of life, and though he 
could not be envied for eminent suc- 
cess, he had yet good reason to be 
satisfied with the lot which Providence 
had assigned to him. Probity and 
thrift had raised him a little above his 
original condition; and the blessings 
bestowed by their means were sweet- 
ened to him by the affection and happy 
temper of my mother, who took the 
same pride and pleasure in her domes- 
tic duties that minds of higher endow- 
ment take in more refined pursuits. 
Their family consisted of three child- 
ren, two boys and a girl. I was the 
second son. My brother Lawrence 
was the eldest, and the hope and orna- 
ment of the family. From his child- 
hood he had been accounted no vulgar 
boy; and as he grew up, he gave signs 
of possessing talents that would in time 
make him distinguished in the world. 
Far above every man | have since met 
with, he was adorned with a frankness 
and simplicity that could not be known 
without inspiring love and esteem ; 
yet he was withal so modest and un- 
pretending, that his merits were not 
justly appreciated by his companions : 
and even some of our friends and rela- 
tions often wondered that, with so much 
intelligence as he ever shewed when 
tested, he should appear so little ani- 
mated with enterprise. Their fear was 
that he would become indolent, and 
never draw the bow of the world with 
the full energy of his strength. Alas! 
they saw not the spirit that was asleep 
in his bosom. He required only to be 
placed on the proper stage, to have 
become “ the observed of all observers.” 
Poor Lawrence had one fault, but it 
Was only correctly discerned by his mo- 
ther,—~too much confidence in others. 
Often and often have I heard her say, 
looking at him with tears in her eyes, 
“ Treat all men as rogues; and if you 
find them honest, my dear boy, the un- 
happiness of your distrust will then be 
rewarded.” Save the sadness that was 
Occasionally in such kind maternal 
bodement, there never was at that 
well-ordered hearth a darker or a 





harsher influence. He was the first 
of us that went away into the world; 
I remember the morning well, and the 
bright and beautiful rainbow that span- 
ned, like a triumphal arch, the road he 
was to take ;—the emblem of his for- 
tune —brilliant and unsubstantial— it 
was dispersed in a storm. 

My sister Niome was about two 
years my senior,—the embodied excel- 
lence, feminine and lovely, of all the 
genius and delicacy of her elder brother. 
In her appearance amidst her compa- 
nions she was elegant and interesting, 
but not in these delightful qualities 
greatly beyond, though above them. 
It was when alone, however, that her 
superiority, worth, and graces, wore 
their most endearing aspect, and then 
the most refined and gentlest of her sex 
shone as if she could have no compe- 
titor; for, besides those pure elements 
in which she resembled our brother, 
she had received from Heaven the gift 
of an exalted piety, which surrounded 
her with a charfn that I could never 
find an image in nature to compare 
with but the halo that encircles the 
serene moon, when the winds are at 
rest, and a thin mist in visible repose 
deepens the solemnity of the silent 
landscape. Religion, with many, dic- 
tates duty, and exalts the heart with 
hopes and speculations concerning an- 
other and a better world; but in her 
it was a feeling, an intellectual passion, 
the spring and impulse of benevolence, 
that allowed but of pity even for the 
erring. 

Of myself, it is not intended to speak 
more than may be required to illustrate 
the advents of the change which has 
taken place in that peaceful dwelling, 
and which so many incidents have had 
the effect of placing so remotely distant. 
I look back through a long avenue of 
years, and I see in the far-off sunshine 
the sparkling windows of that cheerful 
home, which now to me is ever silent. 

My father, in the course of his affairs, 
had occasion to be absent for some time; 
and my mother availed herself of the 
opportunity to visit her own nurse, who 
lived at some distance, and to whom 
she was much attached. All her child- 
ren were to be with her; and the 
preparations for this great occasion 
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beggared, in my young imagination, 
all that I had heard of in the visitations 
of kings and fairies. Necromancers 
were a lurid race, and such bliss they 
could never have shared. 

A waggon was expressly hired, large 
hoops were bent over it, and a cover 
was provided to be drawn on them in 
case of rain. Many a time in the 
course of the previous afternoon did I 
accompany my brother to examine the 
progress of fixing the hoops. Alexander 
the Great, on the evening before his 
entrance into Babylon, saw not so 
proudly his pavilion raised. 

Goody Gleanings, as the nurse was 
called, 


‘‘ Lived in a cottage, far retired 
Amidst the windings of a woody vale,” 


close by a mill near a little village, 
that has long been removed by the 
ruthless ploughshare of improvement. 
The church is still standing. It was 
the first with a steeple I had ever seen ; 
and the weathercock that crowned it 
stood long after in my remembrance as 
the very pheenix of the Egyptian tale. 

The old woman had received notice 
of our coming, and, dressed in her 
Sunday garments in honour of the visit, 
was sitting at her door feeding three or 
four hens from her hand. Her cat sat 
demurely at her foot; but on hearing 
the cumbrous approach of our heavy 
chariot-wheels, she sprung upon the 
thatch of the little, but trim hovel, and 
looked wonderingly down from be- 
hind the chimney as we drew near. 

Goody Gleanings was very poor. She 
had long been a widow; and ber only 
child, our mother’s foster-brother, had 
enlisted for a soldier, and had then 
been many years away in the Indian 
wars. He was forgotten by almost 
every body but the old woman herself, 
who delighted to speak of him, when 
she sometimes came to see us, espe- 
cially to my brother, who was her 
constant auditor. Never shall I forget 
how Lawrence would erect himself 
when she described the glory of her 
hero’s panoply, and the white marks 
onthe arm of his scarlet coat —the 
guerdons of his promotion to the dignity 
of a corporal. 

In consideration of the poverty of 
the old woman, we had a store-basket 
filled for the journey; in which I re- 
collect, and shall never forget, there was 
a pie of such dimensions, that had she 
been an ogress to be propitiated for the 
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sake of the three children, it ought to 
have been ample, and innumerable 
other nice things, on which all our 
pocket-money had been voluntarily 
expended by ourselves, to increase the 
luxury of the banquet. The pie is, 
however, most particularly engraved 
ou my memory. It was the biggest I 
had ever seen ; and the preceding even- 
ing, when warm, not only the most 
delicious in festal fragrance, but, when 
cold, by far the best I ever tasted,— 
beyond all comparison better than the 
one made of four and twenty black- 
birds and set before the king. Yet were 
not these all its rich and rare virtues. 
The cook had, with the genius of 
Praxiteles, crowned the apex with a 
bird, which she assured us was an 
eagle, and which could not be enough 
admired for its expanded wings, and 
two legs most wonderfully joined into 
one. 

Other articles were in the basket, 
which, however, were not particularly 
interesting to any of the children, 
except a large-type prayer-book from 
my sister, who had a few days before 
finished her sampler, and when asked 
what reward she would accept, soli- 
cited this as a gift to bestow herself on 
Goody. 

While in the midst of the feast, 
which was served out of doors on the 
shady side of the cottage, we observed 
a foot-traveller coming along the road, 
with a stick over his shoulder, from 
which depended a small bundle. There 
was nothing when he was first seen to 
attract our particular attention, farther 
than that he was dressed as an old 
soldier, and that he had lost an arm, 
as we could discover at some distance, 
by his empty sleeve. 

When he approached some fifty or 
a hundred yards towards us, he sud- 
denly halted, and retiring from the 
highway, leant himself against a gate 
which opened into a field. My mother 
happened to notice him, and as the 
day was warm and bright, proposed 
that we should take him some refresh- 
ment. Immediately the eager children 
offered their services; and the nurse, 
with the tear in her eye at the remem- 
brance of her own son, afar off in the 
sultry and distant Indies, trembled from 
head to foot, and sat down on a chair 
incapable of assisting in the hospitable 
task. 

As we advanced to the spot where 
he was leaning, instead of the veteran 
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a young man, severely bronzed by cli- 
mate, but still handsome, save only 
that he wanted his arm. On seeing 
us, he turned his head aside; and my 
brother Lawrence, pushing my sister 
and me gently back, went up to him 
alone, for he observed that the poor 
fellow was in tears. 

I need not waste words; it was 
Dick Gleanings, returned an invalid 
from the wars. Seeing the little group 
at his mother’s door, he was suddenly 
overcome by his feelings, for he guessed 
who the children were—inquiring if 
our names were not Elton, telling us, 
in the same breath, his own. Instead, 
however, of answering his question, we 
seized upon him at once, and dragged 
him to the cottage with shouts and re- 
joicing. David returning with the head 
of Goliath was not so exultingly wel- 
comed by the daughters of Israel. 

The nurse in the mean time, sitting 
with her back towards us, and holding 
her handkerchief to her eyes, did not 
observe our approach ; but my mother, 
who noticed the sudden burst of re- 
joicing, guessed the cause, and roused 
the old woman with the news that it was 
Dick. 

Instantly, with an alacrity foreign to 
her sedate nature, and a bounding glad- 
ness extraordinary for her years, she 
came hastily to meet us, and clasped 
the soldier in her arms. In this rash 
delight she had not remarked his empty 
sleeve, and for the space of about a mi- 
nute her caresses and joy were un- 
mingled, but when she saw how he had 
been mutilated, she started back from 
himand looked at him wildly: methinks 
I see her at this moment, and hear the 
piercing shriek of grief that she uttered 
as she again flung her arms about his 
neck. She then lifted the loose sleeve, 
and, gazing at it fora moment,exclaimed, 
with a voice of agony, “ My pretty 
boy!” All the children wept in sympa- 
thy, but the effeet on my brother Law- 
rence was singular; he left the group 
and went into the cottage, where he re- 
mained alone all the remainder of the 
time we staid, and for several days 
after continued sad and shy; and I 
heard the nursery-maid tell my mother 
that he frequently repeated the affect- 
ing ejaculation in his sleep. 

But his right arm was not all 
poor Dick had lost; his rustic hearti- 
ness, for he had been naturally of a 
blithe and jocund humour, was changed 
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into a boisterous freedom; and the 
camp and licentious towns, in depriving 
him of his simplicity, had substituted 
dissolute habits and incorrigible idle- 
ness. Butstill his old affectionate mo- 
ther saw in these vices only reasons, as 
it were, to love him dearer; for when 
she spoke of his irregularities, which 
increased the necessities of her own 
poverty, she seemed to consider them 
as indulgences to which he had ac- 
quired a right by the toils of war, and 
the helpless inability to labour, entailed 
by the loss of his arm. 

The next important incident which 
befell us was the arrival of a tutor for 
my brother and me. Our father’s in- 
come, though respectable for his station, 
was not large; and it was partly in 
consequence of that circumstance, and 
the pleasure he had in his family, that 
he agreed, with my mother, to engage 
Mr. Spell to superintend our education 
at home. 

This young gentleman was the son 
of a neighbouring clergyman, and had 
distinguished himself at - college; but 
the talent which obtained the reputa- 
tion that led to his engagement with us 
did not fit him for a teacher. He was 
himself too fond of literature to relish 
the distasteful theodom of a tutor ; and 
to that circumstance I would ascribe 
some of my deficiencies, were [I not 
conscious that my lot was not ordained 
to be brilliant. Humble, quiet, and 
sequestered, I have however always 
found myself abundantly supplied 
with all the ability ever requisite to 
execute the sober purposes which Pro- 
vidence has called me to'perform. But 
Lawrence, the apt and the inquisitive, 
who never found an obstacle in any 
task of life, made no progres® under 
this amiable and gentle student; and 
yet the domicile of Mr. Spell in my 
father’s house was an influential epoch. 
Our mother had previously superin- 
tended the rudiments of our education 
herself, but other claims of a more 
household kind often interfered with 
her tuition, and marred the punctuality 
so essential to the proper effect of in- 
struction. Regularity in the mere 
course and hours of our lessons was, 
however, the sole advantage we de- 
rived from the change; and yet the 
suavity, the blameless behaviour, and 
the artlessness of Mr. Spell, endeared 
him to us all; my father, 1 am per- 
suaded, was for a long time convinced 
that some defect in the capacity of his 
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children was more in fault, than any re- 
missness in their tutor. But the case 
was different indeed. When set in to 
our lessons, Mr. Spell read for his own 
amusement beside us, and when we 
were ready to repeat them, he would 
reluctantly lay down his book and lis- 
ten with a dull and drowsy ear. For 
erudition and absence of mind, he is 
now, however, the pride and butt of 
his university. 

He remained with us only a year; 
for at last my father lost confidence in 
his abilities as a teacher, by observing 
that we were gradually losing that 
respect which is one of the best indi- 
cations pupils unconsciously evince of 
the benefits they are deriving from their 
instructors. But although it is pro- 
bable that the old gentleman might 
have been some time longer in making 
up his mind to part with him, an inci- 
dent occurred which precipitated his 
decision. 

Fools and children have more talent 
for observation than they get credit 
for. Lawrence and myselfhad noticed 
the listlessness with which Mr. Spell 
attended to our lessons, and we in our 
turn grew also listless, and slurred 
them over with a hardihood of counte- 
nance that was often audacious ; we 
even went a step further, and, with an 
impudence that schoolboys only dare 
assume, affected to have received other 
tasks than those which had been given. 
On one occasion of this kind, we went 
so far as to repeat, on three successive 
days, a lesson which we had learnt so 
imperfectly, that he had ordered us to 
study it again. Out of revenge for 
this imposition, we repeated it three 
successive times more, reminding Mr. 
Spell that he had ordered us to do so. 
Not content with this, we boasted of 
the trick to our mother, who had early 
discovered his unfitness for his duties, 
and her representation decided the re- 
luctant judgment of my father to part 
with him. 

This incident, in itself so trifling, 
evolved an impressive lesson. On me 
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it had a curious effect, which has en- 
dured throughout life, and I am certain 
it was equally permanent on the sensi- 
tive bosom of my brother. The family 
were all so much attached to the sweet 
and even-tempered Mr. Spell, and had 
so often the most vivid enjoyment from 
his innocence and naiveté, that when 
the day arrived on which he was to 
leave us, we were sincerely sorrowful. 
It seemed both to Lawrence and my- 
self that we were in some way the de- 
linquent cause of his removal, and, in 
communing on thesubject, were touched 
with a sharp sting of remorse, which 
goaded us so far, that we went and en- 
treated my father to retain him, con- 
fessing ourselves entirely to blame. I 
shall never forget the kindness with 
which the old gentleman listened to 
this burst of juvenile generosity, in de- 
livering which poor Lawrence gave 
even then a splendid presage of that 
eloquence which had afterwards no 
equal, but never came to any fruit. 
Parental anxiety for our interest, how- 
ever, prevailed ; and the regret which 
my brother and [ felt at our ineffectual 
interference, made us ever afterwards 
cautious in considering what might be 
the consequences of even the most 
playful actions, before we undertook 
them. 

Occurrences of this kind are little 
noticed in the progress of education ; 
but many such, and even of less im- 
portance, imprint the mind with senti- 
ments that in riper life grow into 
moral principles, and influence the 
conduct and character in the avocations 
of manhood. 

But I must conclude this reminis- 
cence. I am now an aged man. The 
scenes I would describe are of things 
afar off, and can be seen no more. 
That happy dwelling is at a great dis- 
tance, the home of strangers—and all I 
loved are in the silent grave — all but 
Dick Gleaning; he is yet alive. When 
I last saw him he was an old gray- 
headed beggar-man. 
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THE FRASER PAPERS FOR OCTOBER. 


THE KEAN CONTROVERSY — THE COLD-HEARTED HERESY — LETTER FROM A FRIEND TO 
FREE INQUIRY — AN IRISHMAN’S LAMENT UPON APSLEY HOUSE — FREE VERSION OF 
THE SAME— THE MINSTRELSY OF WHIGGERY, NOS. 1. If. I11.—— AFFAIRS IN THE EAST. 


THE KEAN CONTROVERSY. 

We think that Morgan Rattler is bound, if it be possible for him so to do, 
to answer the following letter. The only particular which we are called upon to 
notice is, that our “ Author of the Early Days of Edmund Kean” is perfectly 
right when he says that his article was in our possession more than twelve months 
ago, and therefore during the life of Kean. By the by, we may remark that this 
letter would have been published last month, but that Morgan’s promised reply 
did not reach us; and as it has not yet found its way to our office, we cannot in 
justice to the individual attacked withhold any longer the following. The history 
of Kean’s marriage seems to us to be set at rest by this letter. 


To Oxrtver Yorke, Esg. 
My pear Yorke, 

There is a class of writers so puffed up with self-conceit as to feel privi- 
leged, in their spleen or their caprice, to sacrifice truth and decorum to the display 
of their own fancied superiority of wit, wisdom, and intelligence ; and in their foolish 
and blind confidence in their own abilities, or in the gullibility of the public, to hazard 
any statement, however preposterous or unfounded, that they think may gain for them 
even the temporary credit of more general and more accurate information than that 
possessed by others, whose assertions, though founded on personal knowledge and 
observation, or derived from the most authentic sources, nay, even from the lips of 
the persons whose actions they record, those ‘‘ Admirable Crichtons” of the press do 
not scruple to controvert, with arrogant assurance ; though in doing so they run the 
risk of being, with retributive justice, exhibited to the world, either as ignorant and 
impudent assertors of that which is untrue, or as wilful and malignant falsifiers of the 
fact. That your correspondent, Morgan Rattler,* should have reduced himself to the 
predicament of ranking with such a class, by his illiberal and calumnious attempt to 
cast discredit upon the article entitled ‘“‘ The Early Days of Edmund Kean,” | cannot 
but regret, from the admiration which, on other occasions, I have felt for his talents, 
But I cannot suffer him, or any other man, to question or impugn my veracity, without 
vindicating my own character, and proving to him how cautious even the possessor 
of such talents should be, lest, in wantonly endeavouring to fix the charge of false- 
hood upon others, he should only succeed in establishing his own peculiar claim to so 
despicable an attribute. 

_ My absence from London, and indeed from England, for some weeks, rendered it 
impossible for me to refer, in my own defence, to documentary evidence to establish 
the place and period of Kean’s marriage, in time to settle the “one point” with 
Morgan in the last Number of Recrna ; and, indeed, it was only by accident that 
my attention was called to the abusive attack which he thought proper to make upon 
me. Determined that my refutation of his calumnies should be supported by incon- 
trovertible testimony, I have taken the earliest opportunity of visiting Cheltenham, 
for the purpose of collecting the information which J now place in your hands, in 
support of the authenticity of those statements which he has impudently, and as 
ignorantly as impudently, classified as ‘‘ amusing falsehoods, stupid falsehoods, and a 
few accidental truths.” © To begin with the beginning. Morgan Rattler says, ‘‘ The 
story of the butcher's dog, that betrayed such Zanga-like patience and malignity, 
may be placed in the first category.” To this I reply, that that story was related to 
me by Edmund Kean himself; and it would be difficult even for Morgan Rattler to 
discover any adequate motive to induce such a man to fabricate such “ an amusing 
falsehood.” Then we are told, that “ the utterly ridiculous assertion that Kean passed 
two years at Eton may be put in the second”—that is, amongst Morgan’s “stupid 
falsehoods.” For that circumstance, too, I had Kean’s own authority ; and coupled 
as his statement was with expressions of the warmest gratitude to Dr. Drury, and 
further confirmed by the unquestionable fact of the generous interest which that 
distinguished scholar and accomplished gentleman took in the tragedian’s welfare at 
the very crisis of his fate, it would require something more than the unsustained 
tpse dixit of Morgan Rattler to convict me of falsehood, either “ amusing” or “ stupid,” 
on this point. Whenever Dr. Drury declares Kean’s statement, with respect to his 





* See “ The Fraser Papers” for July, art. ‘‘ Morgan Rattler and Ned Kean.” 
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having passed two years at Eton, to have been untrue, then shall I feel convinced 
that I was deceived — but never fill then. 

Morgan Rattler next proceeds to insinuate that the article which has provoked 
his spleen was written at the suggestion of some part of Kean’s family, and published 
with an unworthy design to “ raise the fabric of a theory conferring honour on them- 
selves” upon the ruin of his reputation. Now, in the first place, my dear Yorke, 
I refer to you to bear me out in the fact, that the greater portion of the MS. of that 
article was written and submitted to your perusal ‘upwards of twelve months ago, 
for the —e 238 purpose of publication during the lifetime of Kean himself; and, 
secondly, I am confident you will also do me the justice to recollect, that I then, and 
cele assured you I had no personal acquaintance whatever with any member 
of the great actor's family but himself. For the last twenty years, I have not seen, 
much less conversed with, Mrs. Kean; nor have I even seen Mr. Charles Kean since 
he was an infant, except, indeed, as one of the audience witnessing his performances 
at Covent Garden Theatre. 

Morgan Rattler raves and rants a vast deal about ‘‘ mock romance, mock seuti- 
me ntality, mock morality, unniitigated falsehood, and atrocious humbug ;” as if all 
the mocker y, the fi ilsehood, and the humbug, were not perpetrated by himself, in first 
raising up an idol of human genius for his own worship, only to hurl that idol from 
the shrine, and consign ‘ the profligate career” of that genius to ‘‘ the contempt or 
execration of the world.” His is, indeed, the mockery, the “unmitigated falsehood,” 
and the most atrocious of all ‘atrocious humbug,” who would inve:t the character of 
any man with an “ almost solitary virtue,” so large as to ‘‘ embrace charity, generosity, 
disinterestedness, and a strong feeling of manliness and genuine independence,’ * even 
whilst the ink yet flowed, in which he referred to the ‘successive passages of his 
gross and profligate career ! 

But now to come to “ the one point.” The statement which Morgan Rattler is 
so “ anxious to demolish,” hc owever it may affect that “ charity ” which ‘neither began 
nor had its end “ at home,” or however it may jar with Morgan Rattler’s notions of 
“* benevolence ” and “ disinterestedness,” was, nevertheless, ‘* cast forth,” not by any 
member of Kean’s family, but by Kean himself: and there are few indeed, if any, of 
those who were at any period of his subsequent career on terms of friendship and of 
intimacy with him, to whom he has not freely communicated the actual circumstances 
of his marriage, and the motives which on his part led to that marriage, just as I have 
endeavoured to record those circumstances and motives. 

Kean first met Miss Chambers in Cheltenham, in the summer of 1808, where they 
performed together ; he there “ wooed and won her,” not in ‘‘ a fit of drunkenness,” 
but of sober spec ulation. She was a native of the city of Waterford, and accompanied 
Ms. and Mrs. Congreve, of Mount Congreve, in that county, to England, as governess 
to their children; but fancying that she possessed theatrical talents, she made the 
first essay of those talents in Cheltenham. So far was she from occ upying the 
inferior station which Morgan Rattler has assigned to her, that her name appears in 
the bills of the day (some of which I now enclose for your satisfaction) as the 
representative of the heroines of comedy and tragedy, and even as Columbine in the 
pantomimes. When Kean appeared as Octavian in the Mountaineers, Miss Chambers 
performed Floranthe ; in Tekeli, she represented Alerina; in the Se hool of Reform, 
Julia ; the page Lothair, in Adrian and Orrila ; &c. &ce. 

The * plain fact,” however, by w!.ich Morgan Rattler hoped to ‘ demolish” my 
statement, is that which most completely exposes his own ignorance or wilful false- 
hood. He asserts that “ Kean was married at Waterford.” The subjoined copy of 
the certificate —the original of which I send you—will settle the ‘ one point,” ‘and 
‘destroy his nauseous trash.” 

* CERTIFICATE. 

** No, 2227. Edmund Kean of thie parish, bachelor, and Mary Chambers of this 
parish, spinster, were married in this church by banns, this seventeenth day of July, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 

«« By me, H. C. Avams, Clerk. 
* This marriage was solemnised § Epmunp Kean, 
between us, ? Mary Cuampers. 
Wu. Hy. Wuire, 
‘** In the presence of { Sreru. Howe tt, 
2 Susan CuaMBERS. 


‘ The foregoing is a correct copy of the register of marriages belonging to the 
pi arish of Stroud, in the county of Gloucester, taken this 19th day of July 1833, 


By me, W.F. Powei1, M.A. | 
Perpetual Curate of Stroud. 
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So they were married, not at ‘‘ Waterford,” in Ireland, but at Stroud in the county 
of Gloucester. ‘‘ Ay, but then,” says Morgan Rattler, ‘‘ here 1 may still ‘ destroy 
the nauseous trash,’ for they were not married at ‘ Cheltenham’ as you first alleged ; 
and so I ‘ demolish the statement.’” Softly, good Morgan, softly! It is perfectly 
true, that Stroud is not Cheltenham ; but thenit is equally true that the towns are but 
eleven miles apart; that they are in the same county ; and above all, that though the 
ceremony was performed in Stroud, the parties, who left Cheltenham in the morning for 
the purpose of being married, returned to Cheltenham immediately after the perform- 
ance of the solemn rite, and passed the day with some of their friends in this town. 
Kean’s “ fit of drunkenness” must have been of pretty considerable duration, three 
weeks being requisite for the publication of banns. But there are one or two other cir- 
cumstances illustrative of the facts set forth in the article, which Morgan Rattler will 
find it as little easy to reconcile with ‘‘ the plain statement” which he is ‘‘ ready to 
substantiate.” And for his future guidance in this particular, 1 beg to inform him 
that a Miss Harriet Thornton, daughter of the box-keeper of the theatre, accompanied 
the then happy pair to the church as one of the bridemaids, and though Kean certainly 
laboured under the delusion that he was marrying a woman of some little property, 
and of no inconsiderable expectations, certain it is that such was the state of the 
finances of one of the parties at the time, that Miss Thornton lent them half a guinea 
to pay the wedding fees, and a Mrs, Hyett, a worthy woman who was then the hostess 
of “ The Dog” tavern, provided the wedding feast at her own proper costs and charges. 
As a coincidence that renders every circumstance still more remarkable, I must add, 
that Miss Thornton died in Cheltenham on the 15th of May, 1833; the very day on 
which the great tragedian breathed his last at Richmond. I know not whether Mor- 
gan Rattler will class the fact I now state, under the head of “ charity, generosity, or 
disinterestedness,” but this I do know, that the half-guinea lent by the bridemaid was, 
six years afterwards, returned to her by Mr. Kean’s livery servant, with a cold and formal 
message of thanks, when the tragedian appeared as “a star of the first magnitude” in 
Cheltenham, where he had once “ strutted and fretted his hour,” at the rate of half a 
guinea a-week. When Kean first appeared in Waterford, which was in 1810, he was 
accompanied by his wife and their first-born child, Howard Kean ; their second son, 
Charles Kean, was born not many months afterwards. ‘‘ Hunchback Knowles” (as 
Morgan Rattler facetiously styles the first dramatist of the day) may be referred to 
for these facts, if any reference be required after the production of the marriage certi- 
ficate. But Mrs. Kean was not engaged either as an actress, or as “‘ keeper of the 
wardrobe,” in that company ; nor was her sister in Waterford at that time, playing 
“ soubrettes and such-like.”’ With the exception of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, and the 
manager’s daughter, Miss Cherry, who was engaged at Drury Lane for the last three 
seasons, no “* other person’? of that company is now, or has lately been, engaged 
at the metropolitan theatres. 

And now, having shewn the utter fallacy of every assertion hazarded by Morgan 
Rattler, I leave him to console himself for the failure of his abusive attack, with 
“the plain facts” by which he so impudently attempted to disprove my statements. 
I would earnestly recommend him to be more cautious in the time to come, lest in 
endeavouring to ‘‘ destroy the nauseous trash’? which has truth, at least, to recom- 
mend it, he should only expose —as in this instance — his own ignorance, or his 
own falsehood. 

I am, dear Yorke, 
Yours very truly, 
6, Oxford Street, Cheltenham, Tue Autnor or THE ARTICLE ENTITLED 
August 12, 1833. ‘Tne Earty Days or Epmunp Kegan.” 


P.S. On my return to London, | applied for further information on ‘ the one point” 
to Mrs. Cherry, widow of the celebrated dramatist and actor, and by her I have been 
favoured with the following corroboration of my statement : 


Richmond, Sept. 17, 1833. 

“In reply to your queries, I beg to say that Mr. Kean was married before he 
joined us at Swansea; that Mrs. Kean was confined there—the child was called 
Howard. From Swansea we went to Carmarthen ; thence to Haverfordwest, playing 
a season at each town; and then to Waterford, accompanied by Mr. Kean, his wife, 
and the aforesaid Howard. Mrs. K. only acted one night at Waterford, the character 
of Elwina, for Mr. Kean’s benefit. Mrs. Kean never was wardrobe-keeper with us, 
nor did I hear that she had acted in that capacity in any other theatre. Miss Cham- 
bers never acted with us, nor did I ever see her but once. Mrs. Kean made her 
appearance at Swansea in Cora; she also acted Mrs. Placid, and other characters 
the names of which I do not recollect. The members of the Waterford company 
were, Messrs. Cherry, Kean, Woulds, Knowles, Ford, Hall, Santer, Thomas, Niblett, 
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Barry, Wheeler, and Jefferson; Mesdames Cherry, Whaley, Gunning, Wheeler, 
and Knowles ; Misses Cherry and Charteris. Iam, &c. 

* Mania Cuerry.” 


I have likewise Mrs. Cherry’s authority for stating that Kean, when in treaty 
with Mr. Cherry for the engagement of himself and Mrs. K., expressly intimated 
that she had played several leading characters at Cheltenham and elsewhere ; and 
before their arrival at Waterford, he requested the manager to wave Mrs. Kean’s 
engagement in that town, as, from the principal parts in tragedy and comedy being 
pre-engaged, she could only appear in inferior characters, which might prejudice her 
in the opinion of her family connexions and friends. Now, as Mrs. Kean (as Mrs. 
Cherry's letter shews) did play some second and third-rate characters in all the other 
towns of Cherry's circuit, it must have required some more than ordinary motive to 
induce a man circumstanced as Kean was, and having only a salary of twenty-five 
shillings weekly for the support of himself, his wife, and child, to forego the salary, 
however moderate, allowed to Mrs. Kean. But this may and can be accounted for 
only on the ground of the expectations which he himself always admitted he enter- 
tained of deriving some pecuniary advantages from his marriage, and from the fact 
that his hopes in that way principally rested upon an elderly maiden aunt of his wife, 
of whom he had heard frequent mention, in ‘‘ his course of wooing,” as living in 
“‘ comfortable circumstances ” at a place called Ballynamuck, in the county of Water- 
ford, and cherishing the warmest regard for Mrs. Kean, who was her favourite niece. 
So impressed, indeed, was he with a notion of the old lady’s wealth and consideration, 
that, whilst the company was performing at Clonmel, he obtained leave of absence for 
a day or two, and, provided with printed bills of a dramatic concert, to be sustained 
chiefly, if not solely, by himself at Ballynamuck, he set out to claim, not merely 
kindred, but the “ patronage,” as he supposed, of “ the Lady of the Manor.” But, 
on his arrival, he found that, though not lady of the manor, she nevertheless certainly 
lived in ‘“‘ comfortable circumstances” as housekeeper in the manor-house. Thus 
were his “ family expectations” disappointed ; and, to add to his mortification, the 
dramatic concert proved a total failure. 

One more “authority,” and I have done with the corroboration of my facts. 
Mr. Hughes, of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, who was a member of the Cheltenham 
company when Kean “ committed matrimony,” writes thus: ‘“‘ Mrs. Kean acted in 
Cheltenham in 1808, but never was keeper of the wardrobe.” 

For the delay that has occurred in the publication of my reply to Morgan, dated 
August 12, you, friend Yorke, are alone accountable. But I the less regret that 
delay, as it has allowed me to supply every link in the chain of evidence in support 
of my statement relative to the “‘ one point” of Kean’s marriage. 

Panton Square, London, Sept. 24, 1833. 


THE COLD-HEARTED HERESY. 


We have no objection to publish the subjoined letter; but we beg to repeat 
our opinion that Socinianism is “a pestilent and cold-hearted heresy.” It seems 
to us to be nothing more nor less than the deliberate rejection of Christianity. 
There is nothing uncharitable— no rash judging, in saying this. In the words of 
Mr. Coleridge himself, we must “ tolerate no heresy—though we should be 
cautious how we call any man heretic.” St. Paul, Ephes. ii. 12, tells us that they 
who are without Christ are “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, having no 
hope, and wiraour Gop 1n THE worLp.” The original is more impressive — 
&Sioa iv 7H xoouw We recommend it to our correspondent to consider whether 
he is not one of those designated by St. Paul as arnersrs, and examine what are 
the consequences of wilful perseverance in the casting off of God. If he examines 
the very passage which he cites, Acés, v. 39, he will find that there Gamaliel (and 
not an apostle, as he erroneously imagines) is expressly advising his brethren of 
the council not to oppose Christianity, “ lest haply ye should be found even 
to fight against God.” We claim the text as a recognition of at least the pos- 
sible divinity of Jesus by the famous doctor of law at whose feet sat St. Paul. 
Our correspondent should take counsel from Gamaliel, and dread the danger of 
being a Stoudéxes. As for his quotation from Zechariah, can he be so ignorant as 
not to know what has been said by ‘Trinitarians on that and five hundred similar 
verses? We know nothing of the persons, Fox, &c. to whom he refers us, and 
certainly do not consider them as teachers in Israel. Nor do we value the spread 
of Socinianism (even if it be the case) as an argument in favour of its truth. The 
worshippers of Fo or Juggernaut might appeal to such a test with more reason. 
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God, as Bishop Butler observes, deals in the moral as in the physical world ; and 
as he looses plagues on earth, so he permits the loosing of doctrines equally 
destructive. We may, unblamed, however, call both cholera and Socinianism 
pestilent diseases, not withstanding the extended range of their devastation. 


To Mr. Fraser. 
Newport, Isle of Wight, Sept. 25. 

Srr,—I have lately had an opportunity of perusing your Magazine for July last, 
in which you give a portrait, and also a sketch of the character of Mr. Coleridge. 
You make a very unwarrantable assertion, by saying that Mr. Coleridge has been a 
preacher amongst the Unitarians, and that he has relinquished that situation as a 
preacher amongst those whom you believe to be ‘believers in a pestilent and cold- 
hearted heresy ;”’ on the contrary, I believe that in the manner which you call heresy, 
he worshipped “ the God of his Rams believing all things that are written in the law 
and the prophets,” Acts, xxiv. 14. I ask what right have you to call the creed of 
the Unitarians ‘a pestilent and cold-hearted heresy?” ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be 
not judged; for with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged, and with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” Matt. vii. 1,2. I am afraid 
you do not recollect there is a passage in the sacred page, which positively declares 
that the doctrine of the Unitarians, which you say is a ‘‘ pestilent and cold-hearted 
heresy,” will be the religion of the whole world ; where the prophet, speaking of 
future time, says, ‘ In that day there shall be one Lord, and his name one,” Zech. xiv. 9, 
are you not, as the apostle says, in Acts, v. 39, “fighting against God?” I ask, 
do you think such men as Mr. Aspland of Hackney, Mr. Fox of London, Dr. Car- 
penter, and Mr. Aspland’s son of Bristol, and many others whom I could name, 
would be guilty of teaching “a pestilent and cold-hearted heresy?’ By no means. 
If you mean by “ pestilent”’ that it is infectious, you are right ; for it is a fact that it 
has spread so much in America, that upwards of one thousand Unitarian churches 
have been formed in the last twenty-five years. 

A Frienp to Free Inquiry. 


AN IRISHMAN’S LAMENT UPON APSLEY HOUSE. 


It is the fashion to suppose that the Duke of Wellington and his administration 
are not favourites with the people of Ireland ; by which expression, we wish to 
be understood as meaning nine-tenths of the inhabitants —in fact, the peasantry. 
This is clearly a mistake: the O’Connell faction is contemptible in point of 
numbers, and its influence over Ireland strangely magnified. By a brawling 
demagogue, and his insignificant satellites, the true feeling of the population of 
Ireland is as obviously misrepresented as the real property of the country. A 
knot of spouters of slang and ribaldry, “ consistent only in inconsistency,” igno- 
rant alike of the language, the wants, and the sentiments of the people, profess 
to enlighten Englishmen upon the subject. Arrogance and shallowness ever go 
hand in hand. 

The writer of the present day who seems to be most intimately acquainted 
with the lower orders of Jreland—who has taken his share in a faction-fight, boxed 
a Connaught man at an Irish wake, shook his heel at a pattern, and his shillela 
at a fair — who has ingratiated himself into the secrets of the peasantry, is Mr. 
Carleton, the author of Traits and Stories (by the way, we ought to have noticed 
the second series, recently published). And let the English reader who desires 
information upon the state of the sister-country study Carleton’s volumes, which 
honestly picture forth Ireland as it is; in them he will find abundant proof that 
O’Connell knows little of what he talks so much about. 

Without further words we will proceed to shew, from an average specimen, 
that the feeling of the Irish peasantry is Tory —— decidedly Tory; and what 
Croker said in one of his memorable speeches on the Reform-bill, about the 
feelings of a stranger on entering London, truly expresses the sentiments of the 
lower orders of the Irish. Our mode of doing this will be by printing a poem, 
composed by a poor fellow, a native of Kerry —O’Connell’s county —at Hyde 
ParkC orner. He had come over in search of harvest-work, and, almost ignorant 
of the English language, had seated himself near St. George’s Hospital. But 
the verses of O’Connell’s countryman will speak for themselves; and more 
forcibly, as to the real state of feeling in Ireland, than any thing either he or we 
could say on the subject. We therefore print the original, with a literal 
translation. 
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An Irishman’s Lament 
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Free Version of the Lament. (October, ? 


FREE VERSION OF THE LAMENT. | 


Having given the literal version, we now venture on a poetical one, for which 
we are indebted to the kindness of a friend, who gives it to us to the tune of ; 
“ The Groves of Blarney.” 


What house is yonder, which I with wonder ’ 
See smashed with plunder and paving-stones— 

Its shutters shattered, its windows battered, | 
All tore and tattered, like Davy Jones ? 

O! I see it clear O! — it is the Hero 
Who beat old Boney so clear and clane ; 

The great old Fighter, and smart Delighter, j 
Who with flying banners won the plain. ‘ 


There was Alexander the bould commander, 
And Mister Hannibal so fine ; 
But if the Rat-catcher was their body-snatcher, 
By all that’s good ’tis he would shine! 
And Julius Cesar, who, like Nebuchadnezzar, 
Was quite uncommon in his day, 
But I'd lay you a wager that our old stager, 
The hook-nosed Duke would have his way. 


When I perceive his shutters shut — 
Smathered and battered, besieged and tattered, 

By the blackguards who are now on fut. 
And O, by Japers! what sort of capers, 

You grenadiers, it was yours to shew, 
When all the riffie-raffie of the London city 

Smashed all the panes of our old Beau! 


} 
Great is my sadness, and small my gladness, | 


a 


Where were the Guards, sir, when the blackguards, sir, 
Smashed down the panes of the dear Duke ? 
If Goll and Osgor were here to the fore, 
’Tis they would never on such stuff look ; 
And there’s Brien Boroo, in battle lading — 
’Tis he’d for aid in this here fight, 
And smash the villains, like damned civilians, 
Over and over, from left to right. ) 


Like hungry hawks on a March-day morning, 
A-slating small birds upon a hill, 
’Tis they’re the covies who are adorning 
That most particular place they’re going to kill. 
There was great rejoicing, and loud-mouthed voicing, 
Bawling away about the peace ; 
And in the king’s dominions it fled about with pinions, 
A most plasing remonstrance in the place. 


There was wondrous beaming and branch-lights flaming, 
Sweet music a-shameing bagpipe and flute ; 

The windows they were scented, the people were contented, 
Every thing was happy——both mankind and brute. 

The deafman and the cripple both together they did tipple, 
And Erin was rejoicing to the tune of her “ go bray ;” 

And ’tis I am hard in heart here, to think that you, Duke Arthur, 

Are a smash-windowed sort of character this blessed day. 





a 
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THE MINSTRELSY OF WHIGGERY, NOS. I. II. III. 


We have a tolerably large quantity of political jeur d’esprit lying by us. We 


select three, which we think will be found worth reading or singing. 


THE MINSTRELSY OF WHIGGERY.—NO. I. 
The New City Baronet, a Paraphrase of the ‘* Old English Gentleman.” 


I'll sing you a modern song, that was made with modern care, 
Of a fine new City Baronet, who twice had been Lord Mayor, 
And who had a seat in Parliament, (Heav’n knows how he got there !) 
With a son whose tender years had long been his paternal care — 
Like a fine new City Baronet, all of the modern time. 


His warehouses were newly filled with bundles, reams, and quires, 

Of post and eke of foolscap, very fit for lighting fires ; 

And ’twas there “‘ his lordship ” sat in state ’mid stationery buyers, 

And was “ better known than trusted ” from Whitechapel to Blackfriars — 
Like a fine new City Baronet, all of the modern time. 


But soon the Whigs came into power, and he came into use ; 
He twice “ adorned ” the civic chair—like any other goose, 
Befriended every Radical the prisons had set loose, 
And was at last an M.P. made by bribery and abuse— 
Like a fine new City Baronet, all of the modern time. 


His politics were now so pure, his principles so true— 
Hle’d soon emancipate the slave, and Christianise the Jew ; 
“ Reform ” was all he talked about—great things he meant to do ; 
And tried to pull corruption down —to build it up anew— 
Like a fine new City Baronet, all of the modern time. 


I’ve often heard him in the House begin to speechify, 
And Cobbett cheered, and Harvey hear-ed— few knew the reason why, 
While he denounced with bitter words all ‘‘ jobs ” that he could spy, 
And thought it was a shame —he had no “ finger in the pie ”— 
Like a fine new City Baronet, all of the modern time. 


So much he loved the ministers, so well he liked Lord Grey — 
He contracted to supply them all with paper every day ; 
And got his son appointed its inspector (so they say), 
That he might manage matters in his own peculiar way — 
Like a fine new City Baronet, all of the modern time. 


Alas! the House of Commons on their books had a decree, 
That from government contractors their transactions should be free, 
And that all inspectors must be men as such men ought to be; 
And so ‘ the worthy member” was obliged to change his Key — 
Like a fine new City Baronet, all of the modern time. 


For all the honest men on whom he used to frown and flout, 
Soon made the country well aware of what he was about ; 
And he left his seat in parliament (a well-bred dog, no doubt), 
As preparations had just then been made to kick him out— 
Like a fine new City Baronet, all of the modern time. 


His paper was deficient found, and faulty every page, 
And bis son upon inquiry was discovered under age ; 
Which put the premier “ out of sorts,” the public in a rage, 
And made our hero of reform look aught but like a sage — 
Like a fine new City Baronet, all of the modern time. 


But stationers and stations are but sublunary things, 
And ex-lord mayors must bow to fate, as well as mighty kings ; 
For though hypocrites may thrive at first, at them soon Justice springs, 
And many a rogue of high renown to infamy she brings— 
Like a fine new City Baronet, all of the modern time. 
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The Father-in-Law: a Durham Dialogue.* 


DURHAM. | 
Sire, I to Cherbourg come, expressly being sent, 
At this delightful chance yourself to compliment, 
(A grandfather so grand, indeed, I never saw, ) i 


By order of my king —that is, my father-in-law. 


THE CITIZEN KING. 

Your lordship’s welcome. Ay! and of the fact be sure, 

We owe much thanks to those who keep our throne secure ; 
And he of all our friends who gives us most éclat 

Is still your William the Fourth—we mean your father-in-law. 


DURHAM. } 
His pride is so to be ;—the truth is very plain, 
That with your majesty so long the Whigs will reign ; 
But soon as from your rule your people should withdraw, 
Then down my country goes—that is, my father-in-law. 


THE CITIZEN KING. 
The Paris vagabonds have most ungrateful been— { 
With cotton parapluie we dare not now be seen ; 
And tremble every hour, afraid of some faux pas: 
Then what would England do—we mean your father-in-law ? 


DURHAM. 

For us you need not fear —we always take good care, 
When aught is to be gain’d, that we should have our share. 
We've feather’d well our nest—let others hum and haw ; 
Resign we never mean —that is, my father-in-law. 


THE CITIZEN KING. 

We've never felt at ease since those ‘‘ three glorious days,” 
When on the barricades a throne they chose to raise : 

Each day we dread to hear that fearful cry, ‘« A bas!” 

And put our trust in Heaven—we mean your father-in-law. 


x 


DURHAM. 
When I to Russia went to Nicholas I preach’d — 
(By the by, between ourselves, I there was overreach’d ;) 
I swaggered and looked big-——he answered with a pshaw! 
And dared to threaten us—that is, my father-in-law. 


THE CITIZEN KING. 
The French desire to fight, but we’ve no taste that way — 
"Tis true we like sometimes at soldiering to play : 

But Russia, Prussia, Austria, at them to scratch and claw, 
Would settle all our hopes—we mean your father-in-law. 






DURHAM. 
Your majesty, a word! Do not a moment sleep ; 

Lay hold of, what you can, and what you have got keep. 
A citizen appear, but rule like a pacha, 

And always aid the Whigs—that is, my father-in-law. 













THE CITIZEN KING. 
My lord, we thank you ; though we've done what you advise — 
We’ve seized or rifled those who would our power despise. 

But let the worst appear—a dungeon and the straw ! 
We must go to the devil—we mean your father-in-law. 


* “Lord Durham had an audience with Louis Philippe at Cherbourg, having 
declared that the King of England had expressly commissioned him to pay his 
majesty a complimentary visit.”— Foreign intelligence. 


“ 
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THE MINSTRELSY OF WHIGGERY.«—NO, III. 


The Political Goose- Pie. 


The old Grey goose has feather’d her nest, 
And snugly she’s put her tail in ; 

But strange that her brood, when put to the test, 
Should each turn out a Grey-ling. 


The old Grey goose she has given them food, 
And through honey and milk they wander ; 

They are Grey-lings all but the first of the brood, 
Who has certainly proved a gander. 


Said the old Grey goose, ‘‘ let each take care 
Of himself, with his old Grey coat on ; 

Of the loaves and fishes I’ve had my share, 
But place is the fish I doat on.” 


The old Grey goose was a terrible thief, 
And her brood have proved no chickens ; 

To many a wretch ’twere no small relief 
To get but a share of their pickings. 


But the old Grey goose she shed no tears, 
When she thought of her foul beginning ; 

For the tougher and greyer she got in years, 
The greyer she got in sinning. 


The old Grey goose her course has run, 
For she stole all she could, instead of 
Grubbing up worms, as she ought to have done, 
So they took her and cut her head off. 


AFFAIRS IN THE EAST. 


So much for political squibbing ; but those who are inclined to look at politics 
with serious eyes, will have enough to make them long-visaged at the present 
crisis. The affairs of Sir John Key, the Louis-Philippian flirtations of Lord 
Durham, or even the great national concern of quartering the Greys and Greylings 
on the public, are not, after all, of such importance as what we see before us, 
whether we cast our eyes to the extreme Western or the extreme Eastern capital 
of Europe. The affairs of Lisbon, we admit, may be patched up by negotiation, 
after our meddling and interfering has all but ruined (we doubt if we should not 
say ruined without any qualification) our ancient ally ; and therefore we escape 
out of that transaction with no other stain or injury than that of having done in- 
finite mischief to Portugal, and for ever alienated the affections of the Portuguese. 
But in the East we escape not so easily. 

As we write, all Europe is ringing with the news of the conflagration of Con- 
stantinople. What the extent of the ruin may be, we are for the present without 
the adequate means of even guessing. Some say that six thousand houses have 
been burnt ; some raise the number to sixteen thousand ; some, still running on 
the sixes, consign to ashes the sixth part of the city. The coincidence in the 
figure of all these accounts seem to point to some common origin, and that the 
destruction has been great there is no ground for doubting. We recollect the 
distich which astonished our schoolboy ears, or eyes, by exhibiting a hexameter 
and pentameter in four words—it related to a fire in Constantinople. 

Consternabantur Constantinopolitani 

Innumerabilibus solicitudinibus. 
And we suppose the anxieties of the Constantinopolitans are as innumerable and 
consternation-inspiring, as in the times celebrated in these verses. But now their 
consternation is contagious, and spreads much beyond the shores of the Bosphorus. 

That Turkey is done, that its part in this world is played, must be obvious to 
the meanest capacity. The Sultan must go the way of all reformers—to the 
devil. The day he cut down the Janissaries, that day he bowed his own head 
into the dust. He destroyed the national strength, and cut up the national 
prejudices, at one blow. What was there for a true Turk to fight for, after the 
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genius of the institutions which he reverenced had departed? In his own mode 
of fighting and financing, he was not to be despised ;—when the western systems 
were introduced, they had only the effect of reducing him to the rank of a third 
or fourth-rate European soldier. As long as the Janissaries subsisted, Turkey 
was not to be conquered on her own soil. She might be beaten on the Danube, 
and obliged, every now and then, to yield a frontier province — but in her own 
territory she was secure. While the fierce fanatical soldiery were knitted to the 
state, the Balkan was a sacred boundary; no Diebitsch would have ventured to 
cross it. When they were destroyed, the punch-bibbing marshal, Old Kettle as 
his soldiers used to call him, passed it almost as easily as if it had been a turn- 
pike-road, and dictated the terms of a disastrous peace at Adrianople. So much 
for reforming, root and branch! There have been four Mahomets, including the 
present. We confess that we do not clearly recollect the history of the Turks, 
but we have a sort of idea that Mahomet I. was a strong-handed conqueror, bold 
in fight, fierce in policy, the winner of nations—that Mahomet II., was shrewd and 
crafty, and not particularly burdened with principle —that Mahomet IIT. was an 
active and enterprising general, who spent all his life in war—and that Mahomet 
IV., the reforming monarch, is a blockhead who has destroyed the institutions 
of his country ; and will, in all probability, be the last of his line. The first 
three Mahomets died by hasty deaths; for the fourth of the name is possibly 
reserved the bowstring, in Eastern countries the substitute for the halter, which 
we of the West employ on similar occasions. 

If Constantinople be burnt, the flame is but the signal of insurrection against 
the Sultan’s authority and his person. The hatred against him, deep and uni- 
versal as it has been for many years, was deepened into tenfold wrath by the 
visit of the Russians, and the dominant presence of the long-hated and still despised 
Giaours — the yellow-beards of the North. Had not political considerations of 
quite a different class actuated Ibrahim Pacha, he might have marched on Scutari, 
secure of an insurrection in his favour in the heart of Constantinople itself; and 
we are tolerably sure that this conflagration is the act of the old Janissary party 
—of those who were hailing the advent of the conqueror of Koniah as their 
natural chief. Ifso, what chance of safety has the Sultan but in demanding, as 
he has a right to do, by Count Orloff’s treaty (signed a month or two ago), the 
aid of Russia? Never was there, in the current of history, aid more willingly 
given than this will be afforded. The Emperor Nicholas will protect Mahmoud 
as his grandmother protected Stanislaus ; and the independence of Turkey will 
ere long be as well taken care of as that of Poland. 

But that must not be, say all the Liberals at home and abroad. Good 
gentlemen, be cool! “ Beware THE Bear!” was the motto of Baron Brad- 
wardine; and the Northern Rear is to be touched with no small caution. The 
long-coveted object of Russian ambition is now in the reach of the Emperor ; 
will he abandon it? Dare he, autocrat as he is, abandon it? No! all Russia 
would rise in arms against one who would shew himself such a recreant. 
Whether the insurrection comes with this fire, or waits till the next— whether 
it be great or small, Russia is ready to march. How can we oppose her? 
Our fleet, that might a year ago have kept her from the Dardanelles, was ho- 
nourably employed (as Lord Palmerston confessed) in committing robberies of 
Dutch Indiamen on the coast of Holland: it is too late for us now to interfere 
as we could once have done. We must, therefore, be contented with letting 
Russia take Turkey, and abide by the consequences, ruinous to us as they will 
be; or else we must rouse once more into life the elements of universal war, and 
shake, as Ovid has it, our rattling arms with sanguinary hand. 

We request the doers of the Whig pamphlet on Reform and the Reformed 


Parliament, to put this boon of blood among the other blessings conferred upon 
us by the Grey administration. 








J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 








